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Tue labours of the British Parliament 
are so multifarious at the present pe- 
riod, that no wonder can arise if some 
of them be only in progress, Political 
movements of merely local effect, or 
matters of frequent recurrence and form, 
may be allowed to pass after less critical 
examination, than others, on which the 
welfare of the whole community depends. 
An error in a Turnpike bill is of less 
moment to the public, though of vexa- 
tious operation jn its neighbourhood, 
than enactments affecting all parts of 
the United Kingdom, and reaching the 
person or pocket of every ** good man 
and true” throughout the population. 

When we reflect that the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, besides witnessing— 
and awaiting—one of the most astonish- 
ing revolutions iu the affairs of nations 
that ever the sun shone on, was enabled 
to perfect at least one hundred and ninety 
Public General Acts; upwards of two 
hundred and thirty local and personal 
acts,—besides sixty five private acts, 
we cannot be surprised that some 
things should ouly have been sketched 
out, as it were; that others should have 
made progress in some branches, not 
in all; while others have been advanced 
almost to that point of maturity, at 
which the conviction of the legislature 
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may be declared by statute, and rendered 
binding on the good subjects of the 
realm by legal sanction. 

The great error in the public assem- 
blies of a neighbouring nation was, doing 
tvo much at ounce: laws were voted by 
acclamation / as if it were possible to 
introduce a proposition, which, at its 
first suggestion should merit the con- 
currence of a deliberative body ; and’be 
so perfect as to be susceptible of no im- 
provement from additional discussion by 
the associated members. In general, 
those have proved the most beneficial 
laws which have been most earnestly 
and repeatedly canvassed with all the 
coolness, yet shrewdness, ascribed to 
our national character. Hurried laws 
shew vacillating politics: vacillating 
politics have often led their authors to 
the brink of ruin; but never have led 
the country to real, acknowledged, and 
permanent dignity, or prosperity. 

But, if any law demand, more than 
another, the most persevering and 
steady scrutiny of the Legislature ; it is 
that which affects the support and pro- 
vision of the community considered as a 
body. The necessity for food is an im- 
position on man by nature: it is not 
a craving of caprice, or a dictate of 
fashion, but of necessity. To cease to 
eat, iS to cease to live. Nevertheless, in 
a state of society where each professes a 
distinet employment, to procure food is 
not the proper business of every indivi- 
dual ; but to proffer articles sufficiently 
eslimable to be exchanged against that 
supply which nature exacts. In the 
hunting state of man, all follow the 
chace, and each feeds himself and fa- 
mily; in the social state, a part only 
of the community follow the plough, 
while the other parts contribute, by 
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other means to the general stock. It is 
easy to conceive on what feelings either 
of these may put on its productions a 
price relatively too high for the welfare 
of the whole: and hence the necessity 
of a government, which, by its prepon- 
derating influence, shall regulate all for 
the good of each, and each for the good 
of all. This is one of the duties of go- 
vernment, but not at all times a duty 
easily discharged : occasions may arise, 
on which the path to be taken may 
produce diversity of opinion among the 
wisest, without the smallest imputation 
on the rectitude of their judgment, or 
on the extent of their understanding, 


The late projected alteration of the 
laws for regulating the import and ex- 
port of Corn, was a distinguished in- 
stance of such an occasion. The sud- 
denness of the revolution in political af- 
fairs ; the advantage taken of that sud- 
denness, when it issued in peace ; the 
unfavourable condition of the products 
of our own harvest in many places, 
ewing to the unusual severity and length 
of the last winter, and its encroachment 
on the spring season; the expectation, 
rivetted, as it were, on the minds of our 
Agriculturists, that they should continue 
to enjoy the profitable markets they had 
long monopolized, all contributed to 
render the change more sensible, more 
alarming. The farmer dreaded a com- 
petitor in every vessel that arrived from 
a distant quarter: he contemplated bis 
own expences, and, without estimating 
those of foreign husbaudmen, he con- 
sidered all as lost: he felt the effects of 
a favourable harvest, mercifully granted 
to France by the henignity of Provi- 
dence, by way, as it were, of compen- 
sation for a portion of the miseries she 
had endured from the rigour of imposts, 
and from the horrors of war,—and he 
drew the conclusion, that in every year, 
at least an equal concurrence of circum- 
stances would work his prejudice—in 
short, his ruin. 


The farmer besought the Legislature: 
the manufacturer took the alarm : each 
wished his own estimate shovld obtain 
the preference : each desired te find his 
advantage in events. Happily, the Le- 
gislature demanded time for further exa- 
mination : the House of Commons iusti- 


tuted one Committee (to whose Report 
this is an Introduction,) the House of 
Lords instituted another Committee, 
whose labours were only advanced, and 
will, no doubt, be re-considered. The 
subject will be again investigated and 
oceupy the attention of the public, and of 
Parliament :—we can, therefore, only 
present our readers with a slight view of 
it;—when closed, it may afford more 
general principles on which to argue, 
than at present appear in either of the 
legislative documents, 


That the expences attending the pro- 
secution of every profession in Britain, 
have encreased, very rapidly, and very 
heavily, during late years, admits of no 
dispute ; but, to suppose that the ex- 
penses incurred in other countries, by 
the same professions, have remained 
stationary, 1s to manifest an ignorance of 
foreign affairs, which demonstrates the 
necessity for a work like our own, in 
which better information meets the eye 
of the British Public. 


If, for imstance, the expenses on hus- 
bandry have risen in countries situated 
onthe Baltic, in the same proportion to 
the value of the commodity produced 
as they have risen in our own island, 
then is the relative situation of the pro- 
ducers in each country, much the same 
as it formerly was. If the cost of grow- 
ing corn in each country be doudbled, 
suppose ; then are both countries where 
they were, considered in relation to each 
other ; and until this be ascertained, no 
satisfactory conclusion can be drawn. 
Add to this, that independent of the 
actual and bare cost of producing corn, 
there may be other circumstances, favour- 
able to one party, or unfavourable to the 
other, which may contribute essentially 
to equalize their relative condition ; and 
these, if likely to be permanent, ought 
by all means to enter into the calcula- 
tion, although not generally adverted 
to, on a primd facie view of the 
subject. 

Nor are those who have given ws so 
much cause of apprehension without 
their auticipations of evi Their crops 
are abundant this year: they may be 
scanty next year : they can export this 
year, with safety: next year they may 
be obliged to import, for the sustenance 
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of their population ; while we after sus- 
taining our population, may become ex- 
porters, 


We have said enough to justify our 
desire for farther information, and to 
advise, in the strongest terms, against 
perturbation and hurry. Duty deter- 
mines our efforts in the first place to 
obtain what insight we can into the rela- 
tive powers and condition of foreign 
agticulturists ; were this complete, we 
might derive much gratification from 
the comparison. 


We avail ourselves, in this part of our 
sketch, of the evidence given by Mr. 
Arthur Young, in reference to what is 
the preseut cost of corn-farming in 
Russia. 

Have you had any opportunity of ascer- 
taining the price of grain in foreign coun- 
tuies, either at the present period or at 
former periods?’—My son has lately arrived 
from Russia, where he resided nine years, 
aud he brought over with him various do- 
cuments relative to the price of Corn and 
ali sorts of provisions, which I thought ex- 
tremely curious; they are collected by a 
district officer, and reported to the governor 
of the province, who sends them regularly 
to Petersburgh. The governor of the pro- 
vince of Reazon favoured him with a copy 
of the return for that province; and from 
1781 to 1789, nine years, compared with 
fourteen years, from 1790 to 1808, the rise 
in the price of wheat was just ronry per 
cent. comparing the average of the other. 
1 had the curiosity to compare those prices 
with those of the same period in England ; 
and | thought it extremely curious that the 
rise in the price of wheat in Eugtand should 
turn out just forly-one per cent: that it 
should be within one in forty-one, exactly 
the same rise as in Russia, It should also 
be noted, that at the commencement and 
throughout the whole period to its termina- 
tion, the course of exchauge remained 
pretty nearly the same : it began with thirty 
peace English, and within two or three 
years of 1800, 1800 and 1S01, of 1802, the 
ruble was at /hirfeen peace, since that the 
ruble is now at thirteen pence three farthings, 
aud for a few years has been exceedingly 
low ; the Russia silver ruble is worth four 
paper ones. And had an issue of paper 
taken placein the years mentioned, it 
would be said it was owing to that; but 
this rise is entirely clear of the issue of 
paper money, and therefore the more cu- 
rious. I was examining other prices in the 
sawve documents which he brought over, 


but I had not finished them. There is one 
circuuustance which this fact seems to lead 
to, which might be worthy the attention of 
this honourable Committee,- if, upon en- 
quiry, in various foreign countries, the sammie 
fact should be found to have taken place, 
it would lead to a great many reflections 
upon the subject, equally curious aud im- 
portant; if by writing to consals, or any 
other means, in the disposition of this Com- 
mittee, if it should be thought worthy of 
their attention; I should suppose that they 
might afford information truly important. 


This is a curious coincidence :—but, 
it may be thought singular, by 
some ; and rather the effect of accident, 
than of permanent natural causes. We 
now, therefore, introduce the case of 
French cultivators, whose industry and 
good fortune have been extremely dreaded 
by—those who have not dreaded their 
prowess or arms. It is well known, that 
this subject has been under the conside- 
ration of the French Legislative Assem- 
bly, with a view to the establishment of 
a code of laws on the subject. We quote 
part of a speech of M. Laur, one of the 
deputies ; addressed to that assembly, 


He is endeavouring to shew that in a 
certain elass of Departments, exportation 
should stop only when the price of wheat 
reached twenty-five francs per hectolitre, and 
not twenty-three francs, as proposed in the 
plan of the law. With this view he asserts, 
—* that twenty-three francs per hectolitre 
was nearly the price at which wheat was 
sold in 1789, in most of the departments to 
which he alluded.” He could almost aftirm 
this with certainty, in regard to the de- 
partments of the Var, the Lower Alps, the 
mouths of the Rhone, the Gard, and the 
Herault. If the landholders of those de- 
partments were vow similarly cireum- 
stanced to what they were in 1789, then 
he should have nothing to object to the 
price at which it was proposed that expor- 
tation should cease. This, however, he 
should shew was by no means the case; 
and if he advanced any thing exaggerated, 
he hoped it would be corrected. 


“In 1739, the daily wages of aman em- 
ployed in agriculture were, in winter, 
seventy-fice cents. and in the longest days 
he might gain one franc (one hundred cen- 
times make a franc.) At present, the same 
man is paid twenty three sous per day 
(124d. or one hundred and twenty cents.) in 
winter, and from forty to fifty sous, [or two 
hundred to tao hundred forty and cents.) in 
summer. A farm servant in the house 
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received in 1789 an annual salary of about 
sixty fr.; [say 34] now, none is to be got 
for less than ninety fr.; [say 41. 10s.;) 
if they are expert, their wages increase in 
proportion; aud there are some ploughmen 
whose wages are as high as two hundred, 
and two hundred and fifty fr.;[say 10. or 
121) The price of oxen for the plough, 
for which these departments depend on 
Brittany and Poitou, has doubled since 
1789. The price of agricultural imple- 
ments has increased 1 the same proportion. 
The direct taxes have also been nearly 
doubled. All the objects of utility and 
luxury farnished by manufactures had in- 
creased ip proportion to the price of the 
articles of the first necessity. 

“Tf, then, in the departments he had 
named, the average price of the hectolitre 
of wheat had been for the last twelve years 
at thirty jr.; if the habit of paying this 

rice had been introduced without shock ; 
if the price of labour, of articles of utility, 
and luxury,—if, in short, the taxes and 
every thing else had augmented in propor- 
tion to the price of grain ; if the farmer, the 
manufacturer, the artist, the labourer had 
formed habits and a mode of living analo- 
gous to these prices; and if, in fact, their 
comforts, instead of being diminished, had 
sensibly increased,—then we should take 
care not to discourage agriculture, and with 
it manufactures and the arts, by establish- 
ing a price, regulating the temporary ex- 
rt or prohibition, so very far removed 
from the usual medium price.” 


If there be no fallacy in this gentle- 
man’s statements, it is a fair inference 
that agriculture in France is carried on 
at an encreased expense of more than 
FORTY per cent.—perhaps, from fifty to 
sixty percent, above what it was twenty 
yearsago. Further, the difference is so 
great between the northern and the 
southern, the eastern and the western 
provinces of France, that the Minister 
in proposing the law, is obliged to di- 
vide the kingdom into three distinc- 
tions ; and to allow twenty-three francs, 
in one province, to be equal to twenty- 
five francs in another province. In fact, 
the difference is much greater than this, 
esperially under certain circumstances ; 
our pages record differences of thirty or 
JSorty per cent. while the French coast- 
ing trade was suspended, during the 
war. 


We borrow the following information 
from the French Miuister’s speech. 
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“In 1806, exportation was allowed up to 
24 francs (2/. 16s, per quarter); ‘but to 
modify the effects which might result from 
that latitude, exportation was subjected to 
a progressive duty, according to the price 
of wheat. ‘Phis duty began with’ 2 francs, 
when the wheat was at 18 francs the 
hectolitre (21. 2s. per quarter) and under ; 
and the highest rate was 8 francs, when the 
wheat was at 22 francs. This graduated 
scule, calculated to introduce complexity 
and uncertainty into the operations of 
coumerce, could not fail to be unfavour- 
able to our relations with foreigners, as no 
person could foresee to what duty his ex- 
portations would be subjected, and as the 
foreign speculator run double the chance 
of a rise in the commodity, and an increase 
in duty. 

“In 1810, the questions now under con- 
sideration were again brought under exa- 
mination. It was then ascertained, that to 
keep the bread of the best quality, weighing 
two killogrammes, at 75 cents. (the loaf of 
four pounds at 15 sous: sterling 7}d.) grain 
should not rise above 21 franes 67 cents 
(21. 10s. Gd. per quarter.) 

“ Setting out from this basis, we propose 
in the projet 21 francs (21. 9s. per quarter,) 
as the price at which exportation shall 
cease in the ‘departments of the second 
class; consequently 23 fraues (2/. 13s, 8d. 
per quarter,) in the first; and 19 francs 
(24 48. 5d. per quurter,) m the third. .. . 

“The produce of this duty will be em- 
ployed in the encouragement of agricul- 
ture 

“ When wheat shall be more than two 
francs below the price at which exporta- 
tion stops, it will only then pay the simple 
weighing duty (droit de balance), a small 
duty which is not an object of receipt to 
the Treasury, and of which the object is to 
ascertain the quantity exported, in order 
to have every moment an eye over this 
commerce. In all cases, flour to be ex- 
empted from the duty of one frane fifty 
ceuts. We have conceived this favour to 
be due to a commodity which pays an 
additional tribute to French industry. 

“ Barleys and inferior grains to pay the 
half of the duty on wheat. 

“ When the rise in wheat has suspended 
its exportation, we think that the exporta- 
tion of flour and inferior grain, ought by a 
necessary consequence to be also su» 
pended.*” 


* The proposed law was at length 
adopted, after some modifications: the 
chief enactments of it, by which the corn 
trade of France is now regulated, may be 
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So far, then, we are prepared, as 
to put the question,—whether British 
cultivators need greatly fear a rival, 
whose increased expences are at least 
equal to their own,—be that rival 
in the north or the south ?>~ whether 
with all the expences and inconve- 
niences attending exportation, the quan- 
tity probably to be brought into compe- 
tition with their commerce, permanently, 
is likely to be sufficient to justify that 
horror on the spirits, ander which not a 
few of our agriculturists have lately la- 
boured ? 

On the other hand, our manufacturing 
population may be asked, what is the 
value of that probability, on which they 
appear to have argued, that foreign 
parts, while they can sell their corn for 
the prices here announced, at home, 
without any trouble, will endure all the 
labour, and incur all the expense, of 
transporting it to Britain, to meet a 


easily understood from the following re- 
port of proceedings on the final reading 
and passing of the bill, in one House of the 
French Legislutive Body. 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 
Sitting of 10th October. 

The discussion relative to the Exporta- 
tion of Grain was resumed, in which the 
debate chietly turned on the establishment 
of a Fourth Class, at a maximum of 25 
frances. This was opposed by M. Becquey, 
the Minister; and the whole question being 
then put to the vote, the first article, per- 
mit‘ing exportation, was carried unani- 
mously; the second, for dividing the 
classes into four (instead of three,) was also 
carried ; the third, not subjecting grain to 
the balance duty, but when it maintained 
the several rates of 21, 19, and 17 fr. was 
also, after the rejection of an amendment, 
adopted. The fourth article, bearing that 
grain at 15, 17, and 19 fr. should pay a 
duty of 1 fr. 50 ¢. per metrical quintal, was 
agreed to; as were Articles 5 and 6, laying 
duties on rye, barley, beans, peas, &c. and 
applying the produce for the encourage- 
ment of Agriculture ; the 7th Article gave 
rise to a long discussion, whether exporta- 
tion should be suspended when the price 
(according to the classes) was 23, 21, and 
19 fr. per hectolitre, or, as was proposed in 
amendments, 25, 23, and 21 fr. The for- 
mer was adopted. The remaining Articles 
were all agreed to, and upon a division the 
law passed by a great majority—120 to 22. 


market? What dependence can be 
placed on the supply to be derived from 
France, for instance, year/y, when the 
chance of the seasons is calculated, to- 
gether with the constant and daily de- 
mand for the supply of her own popu- 
lation? It is an admitted fact, that 
France, im some years, is obliged to 
apply to the Baltic for corn: ig these 
years, surely, no competition at home 
need be feared from France. Bat, al- 
lowing her an average crop: how much 
of it can she spare? When her crop is 
abundant indeed, then she may export : 
but will she not then, obtain a better 
price for it from Spain or Portugal, who 
now send tothe Baltic for corn; a mach 
greater distance? If those conntries 
want corn more than we do, as is gene- 
rally the case, no vast quantity of French 
corn will glut our markets. There may 
be some intercourse; but will her sup- 
ply feed our population for a day’— 
possibly :—for a week? we doubt it: 
or rather, we do not doubt it: it will do 
no such thing. 


To our countrymen at large, we turn 
with the utmost good will, to ask, whe- 
ther they think it prudent, whether they 
be ready to risque their existence—for 
this is involved in the argument, suppos- 
ing a scarcity—on the power, or dispe- 
sition, of foreigners to supply the con- 
sumption of our island?—Lhe question 
is startling. After what we have said, 
our own opinion may be guessed, We 
mMusT supporT British AgRricuL- 
Ture. Of the farmer we may ask, whe- 
ther he really thinks that the prices lately 
obtained for corn, during some years, 
have, bona fide, promoted the benefit of 
the country ? and whether they ought to 
be maintained during peace ?—when 
hands will be more numerous, labour 
cheaper, taxes diminished, and the sup- 
ply of most necessaries of life not equally 
felt by the farmer’s pocket ?>—We an- 
ticipate his answer: and thus it ap- 
pears, that, on the whole, Truth, as 
usual, lies between the two extremes ; 
and the best thing both parties can do 
is to pay each other handsomely for va- 
lue received, to place a proper conh- 
dence in each other's integrity, and to 
shake hands, and be good friends— 
from henceforth, and for ever!—AmeEny ! 
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REPORT rrom tus COMMITTEE, 
&e. &e. 


Tue Committee in taking into their con- 
sideration the important subject referred to 
them have turaed their attention to the 
following points : 

Ist. The receut Extension and Improve- 
ment of the Agriculture of the United 
Kingdom : 

. gd. The present Expense of Cultivation, 
including the Rent: 

$d. The Price necessary to renunerate 
the Grower. 

Within the last twenty years, a very ra- 
pid and extensive progress has been made 
m the Agriculture of the United Kingdom: 
—Great additional capitals have beeu skil- 
fully and successfully applied, not only to 
the improved management of lands already 
im tillage, but also to the converting of 
large tracts of inferior pasture into produc- 
tive arable, and the reclaiming and inclosing 
of fens, commons and wastes, which have 
been brought into a state of regular cul- 
tivation: — Many extensive enterprises, 
directed to the same important objects, 
are some of them still in their infancy. 
Others, though in a more forward state, 
do not yet make any return for the 
Jarge advances which have been laid out 
upon them ; and these advances, in many 
instances, will be a total loss to the parties 
(involving also the loss to the Nation of the 
produce, which in a few years might be 
expected from such expensive under- 
takings) if, from the want of a sufficient 
encouragement to continue them, they 
should be abandoned in their present un- 
finished state. 

To the stimulus of this encouragement, 
all the Witnesses ascribe the great increase 
which bas taken place in the annual pro- 
duce of our soil, and the late rapid exteusion 
of the improved system of our husbandry ; 
a system which, it is stated by them, has 
erigmated in, and can only be maintained 
by, large additious to the Farming capital 
of the Kingdom. The great source of this 
encouragement, in the judgment of Your 
Committee, is to be traced to the increasing 
population and growing opulence of the 
United Kingdom; but it is also not to be 
concealed, that these causes, which they 
trust will be of a permanent and progressive 
nature, have been incidentally but con- 
siderably aided by those events, which, 
during the continuance of the war, operated 
to check the importation of Foreign Corn. 

On “ the Expense of Cultivation, in- 
cluding the Rent,” it is stated by all the 
Evidence, that, within the same period of 
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twenty years, the Money Rent of land, 
takeu upon ap average, has been doubled; 
but if the value of the rent be measured by 
the proportion which it bears to the gross 
produce of the land, it appears to have very 
considerably diminished within the period 
in question: the landiord’s share of the 
whole produce of estates occupied by te- 
nauts, having been twenty years ago sbout 
one-third, and being now calculated at no 
more than from ouve-fourth to one-fifth. 
With respect to the amount of capital re- 
quisite for the stocking of a farm, and the 
geveral expenses of mianagemeut and cul- 
tivation, there appears to be very little 
difference in the evidence. They are stated 
to be at ljeast double what they were 
twenty years ago. 

On “ the Price necessary to remunerate 
the Grower of Corn,” it is obvious that it 
must be almost impossible to arrive at any 
very precise conclusion ; and that this price 
will vary according to the variations of 
soil, markets, skill and industry in the oc- 
cupier, and many other circumstances 
affecting differently not only different dis- 
tricts, but different farms in the same 
district. At the same time, there can be 
no doubt that these circumstances are taken 
into consideration, both by those who let, 
and those who take farms; and that their 
calculations of charges and’ outgoings on 
the one hand, and of return ou the other, 
are made with a reference to some given 
price, as that which, upon a fair average 
crop, would be necessary to remunerate 
the grower. 

One of the Wituesses states, that, wheat 
being at 72s. per quarter, the growers of 
Coru would be able to live; but this is on 
the supposition that the property.tax will 
be taken off, and the price of labour re- 
duced, 

It is the concurrent opinion of most of 
the other witnesses, that 50s. per quarter is 
the lowest price which would afford to the 
the British grower an adequate remunera- 
tion, 

Many of these witnesses, who are vei 
extensively employed as surveyors and lan 
ageuts in the letting of estates, all concur 
in stating, that the calculations upon which 
they have proceeded for some years, have 
in no instance been below 80s. a quarter; 
and that they have frequently exceeded 
that price. 

Several other witnesses state, that the 
price of 80s. a quarter will not afford a suf- 
ficient protection to the British grower. 


It may be proper to observe, that these 
Jatter calculations appear, in most in- 


stances, to be furnished by witnesses, whose 
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attention and experience have been prin- 
cipal y directed to districts consisting chiefly 
of cold clay, or waste and inferior lands, ou 
which wheat cannot be grown but at au 
expeuce exceeding the average charge of 
its cultivation on better soils. On lands of 
this description, however, a very consi- 
derable portion of wheat is now raised; 
and it appears by the evidence, that, if such 
jands were withdrawn from tillage, they 
would for many years be of very little use 
as pasture; and that the loss from such a 
change, as well to the occupiers as to the 
gencral stock of national subsistence, would 
be very great. 

Your Committee have to express their re- 
gret at not having been able to procure any 
information respecting the expense of raising 
corn in foreign countries; their endeavours 
have failed in this respect. 

Witnesses acquainted with the trade in 
foreign corn, state that, in the countries 
bordering on the Baltic and the North Sea, 
wheat is grown, not so much for the con- 
sumption of their own population, (which 
is supplied with rye, and other inferior 

rain) as for a foreign market:—that, from 
Poland in particular, the greatest part of 
the wheat annually produced, is regularly 
sent down to the shipping ports of the Bal- 
tic for exportation; and that these are the 
only ports of Europe to which the coun- 
tries not growing wheat enough for their 
own consumption can resort, with a cer- 
tainty of procuring an annual supply. In 
these ports the price of wheat is not regu- 
lated, as it is in countries where it forms 
the habitual subsistence of the people, by 
the state of the home market; but almost 
entirely by the demand in the other coun- 
tries of Europe, which are in the habit of 
nraking large purchases in the Baltic: —the 
market price of wheat at Dantzic, for in- 
stance, is not so much affected by the abun- 
dance or deficiency of the crop in Poland, 
where, be the quantity more or less, it is 
grown for exportation, as it is by the price 
in the markets of London or Lisbon. 

[On this subject the Committee introduce 
the evidence of Mr. Scott, whose acquaiut- 
ance with the foreign market is exteusive.] 

“ You have stated, that no importation 
that could be reckoned upon would pre- 
vent the price of Corn, in the home market, 
from rising above 80s. in the event of our 
own growth being below an average crop; 
now do you think that, in the event of the 
protecting price against importation being 
raised from 63s. to 80s. the quantity of 
Corn imported would be diminished one 


. siwgle bushel, in the event of our own 


growth being any thing below an average 
crop ?—Certainly not.” 

“ On the other hand, were a large im- 
portation to_ take place, such as you have 
stated under certain circumstances may 
happen ; when the price is at or below 
63s. would not the effect be to discourage 
the growth of wheat in this kingdom :— 
Certainly it would.” 

Two very important inferences are des 
rived from this evidence; Ist. Tnat in the 
event of the price at which Foreign Corn 
shonld be admitted to importation dvty free 
being raised from 65 to 80s. per quarter, 
assuming, for the sake of argument, the 
Jatter to be the price necessary for the pro- 
tection of the British grower) this alteration 
would in no degree check the importation 
of corn from foreign countries, whenever 
the quantity grown in this kingdom should 
be below an average crop. And, 2d. That, 
under certain circumstances, a price in the 
home market, already so low as to be alto- 
gether inadequate to the remuneration of 
the British grower, might be still further 
depressed by an importation of foreign 
corn, if the law should not interfere to 
check such importation. 

In France, the growth of wheat is, in 
common years, fully adequate to her con- 
sumption ; and it is only occasionally, when 
her own harvest is very deficient, that any 
considerable purchases are made on her 
account in the Baltic. Om the contrary, 
our demand has borne so large a proper- 
tion to that of other countries, that the 
Baltic prices are principally governed by 
those of the British market. 

On the 17th of May last, the price of 
wheatat Dantzic was from f. 350 to f. 380 
per /ast, making, at the then exchange upon 
Loudon of 14; 15, a price of about 2/. Qs. 
10d. per quarter ; but on the Srd of 
June, when the exchange upon Loudon had 
risen to 18, 12, the price of Dantzic wheat 
immediately followed it; so that, notwith- 
standing this great improvement of the ex- 
change in favour of this country, ingens 
at which wheat could be purchased by a 
bill upon London remained nearly the 
same, viz. f. 370 to f. 390 per Jast, or 
21. 10s. 8d. per quarter. 

Spain and Portugal are more or less our 
habitual competitors in that market. 

A considerable duty appears to be levied 
on all corn exported from pag ona Your 
Committee have reason to believe, that 
this duty has been greatly increased oa 
some occasions, when the wants of this 
country were most pressing. 

Of late, the export of corn from Great 
Britain and Ireland, has nearly, if not fully 
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balanced the importation. Looking to this 
important change in our situation ; to the 
abundance which we now enjoy; and to 
the great and extensive improvement made 
in cultivation both here and in Ireland, 
Your Committee camot but indulge a 
hope that we have nearly arrived at that 
state, in which nothing but a discourage- 
ment and consequent falling off of our own 
agriculture, can again drive us to the ne- 
cessity of trasting to large importations of 
foreign corn, except iu unfortunate sea- 
sons, when it may be necessary to resort to 
this resource, to supply the deficiency of 
our own harvest. 

A reliance on foreign importation, to a 
large amount, is neither salutary nor safe 
for this country to look to as a perma- 
nent system: and many of the sacrifices 
and privations to which the people have 
been obliged to submit, during the late 
jong and arduous contest, would have been 
materially alleviated if their means of sub- 
sistence had been less dependent on foreign 
growth, 

It will become the wisdom, and will 
consequently be the policy, of Parliament, 
on the one hand, by protecting British 
agriculture, to maintain, if not to extend, 
the present scale of its exertions and pro- 
duce ; and on the other, consistently with 
this first object, to afford the greatest pos- 
sible facility and inducement to the import 
of foreign corn, whenever, from adverse 
seasons, the stock of our own growth shall 
be found inadequate to the consumption 
of the United Kingdom. 


It can only be made so by our allowing 
the free import of grain, to be bonded and 
warehoused free from all duty, and as 
much as possible from ‘ocal charges or ha- 
rassing regulations; and by the owners of 
grain so bonded being permitted, at all 
times, and under all circumstances, to 
take it out of the warehouses, either for ex- 
portation or for home consumption ; sub- 
ject, in the latter case, only to the same 
rules and duties as may be applicable to 
any other corn immediately entered for that 
purpose. 

Any encouragement which could ensure 
to this country the benefit of becoming the 
place of intermediate deposit in the trade 
of corn, from the north to the south of Eu- 
rope, would, in addition to other very im- 
portant advantages, have at all times a ten- 
dency fo keep the price more steady in the 
home market, and to afford to the country 
a security, the best perhaps that, in the 
present increased state of our population, 
can be devised against the effects of a defi- 
cient harvest. 
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While this subject is under discussion, 
it would be unwise to suppose that a 
variety of collateral circumstances will 
not meet with their full share of cousi- 
deration :—such as, the kind of food 
which supports the labourer—(in Poland 
it is rye, in America, Indiav corn, &e. 
not wheat,)—the influence of country 
banks on the management of agricul- 
tural undertakings—the size of farms, 
and the effect of unreasonably great or 
insufficiently small ones—the increased 
power of machivery in wills, &e. which 
is double what it was 20 years ago— 
the conveniences of carriage, canals, 
roads, &c. The following particulars 
are selected from the Evidence annexed 
to the Report, in proof that the enquiry 
includes a range of great extent and 
importance. 


Mr. Driver, a Land Surveyor, states the 
following as the mode of determining on 
the proper rent for land, 


Four or five years ago, we considered 
land as able to bear a higher rent, and 
farmers gave more than our valuation: is 
many instances they bid above our valua- 
tion; lately 1 have put the price of land to 
produce 20/, a load for wheat, 40s, a quar- 
ter for barley, and oats perhaps about 25s. 
to 30s. and at that | consider the quarteru 
loaf at about a shilling; I have lowered my 
ideas of the rent of land in cousequence of 
the fall of corn. 


When you are called upon to fix a rent 
upon a farm in your. professional capacity, 
how do you proceed to get at the value? 
—We first of all go over the land, and as- 
certain what quantity of corn or grain, or 
other produce per acre, each field will pro- 
duce; we then take into consideration the 
distance of the market towns, the convey- 
ance by canals or otherwise; we then cen- 
sider the outgoings, such as the poor rates 
and highways; end in fact, all the paro- 
chial rates, and particularly the tithes, 
which is a very material part of the bu- 
siness, in what way they are taken, whe- 
ther in kind, or compounded for, or tithe 
free; we make those deductions from the 
actual produce of the land, and give the 
farmer his fair proportion of the profits. 
A small farmer must have a larger profit 
than a large farmer. 

What proportion do you generally fix ? 
—QOne-third for the farmer, one-third for 
the landlord, and one-third for the ex- 
pences; but they vary all over the king- 
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dom ; there is no certain rule, there are no 
two farms alike. 
Is it the want of capital, directed to the 


improvement of land, that is ‘the cause of 


our being deficient in so many articles *— 
Certainly not; it is the want of a General 
Inclosure Bill, thet it might be done with- 
out so much expense zs it is at present. 

Do you believe the situation of the poor, 
generally speaking, at this momeut, 1s 
worse or better than it was twenty years 
ago ?-—I think considerably better. 

Do you think, that if the price of corn 
was to continue at its preseut rate, the poor 
would be able. even if there should bea 
slight diminution in their wages, still to 
maintain themselves indenendeutly of the 
parish -—Generally speaking, certainly, 
except where they have large families. 

In Northumberland, says Mr. John 
Bailey, a Farmer,—our labourers are paid 
in kind, mostly; all our farming servants 
are hired, and hove a cow kept and so 
many bushels of wheat, so many of barley, 
so many of peas, and so mapy coals; there 
are very few day labourers with us, 

What do you cousider the value, taking 
it in money 7—They would not exceed 8s. 
or Os, per week. 

If you paid a man it corn instead of 
money, you would give him a bushel of 
Corn now where you used to do before >— 
Exactly so, the same quantity of Corn, 
they are always bound to find a wonran to 
work. Twenty years 2go the women had 
sixpence a day for thinning turnips, or 
haymaking; they have now a shilling: 
tuasons and carpenters had eighteen pence 
a day 20 years ago, now they have 3s,; 
three or four years ago they would not 
work under 3s. 6d. and the farmers gave 
over improvements, because the wages of 
workmen were so high. It should be 
stated, that we do not give our labourers 
any beer. 

Mr. John Claridge states the price of 
agricultural labour, in the northern dis- 
trict, at about 2s. 6d. a day; I think it 
was not more than 1s. 6d. The agricul- 
tural labour of Wiltshire and Hampshire 
will scarcely amount to above sixteen or 
éighteen pence ; now the consequence is, 
they are all upon the poors rates. I think, 
in all the country about Marlborough, 
Salisbury, Andover, and all that country, 
not more than that is paid; there are 
many parishes round that part of the 
country, where there is not a single 
Jabourer's family uot on the poors rates. 
The poors rates in the north are very 
moderate now. 

Do you consider that many of the large 
landed proprietors of this kingdom have 


let their lands in the manner you have so 
strongly reprobated >—QOh, dear, no; very 
few indeed. 

You conceive, that generally their lands 
are let upon fair and moderate rents?— 
Cheaper, in general, than other persons’: 
great owners, and the nobility. of this 
country, are the cheapest landlords in the 
kingdom. 


Mr. Edward Wakefield—Can you form 
any notion of what the average price of la- 
bour is in England now ?—In particular 
counties it varies uncommonly. On the 
western side of the county of Essex, a good 
workman does not earn above 8s. a week; 
and if he goes forty miles across the conn- 
try to the sea coast, he earns by the piece 
25s. or | have known him earn more ; they 
come down in hay and harvest time into 
“ the hundreds;” the sea coast; and in 
those seasons they earn a considerable deal 
of money ; the common price by the weck 
on the sea side, is now 3s. a day on the 
eastern part; but on the western side, is 
now 8s. a week. 

Do you know any thing about the poors 
rates >—At Braintree and Bocking, manu- 
facturing parishes, they are very high, 40s. 
in the pound; and in some parishes not 
more than 2s. 6. 

Ireland was in a much more unculti- 
vated state than this country. I know a 
barony in the county of Mayo, which 
hardly produces any rent; it is without 
roads, without inclosures, without farming 
buildings, it is even impervious to the 
King’s writ; and therefore, if ever that 
barony is brought into any state of cultiva- 
tion, it must be done very much by force 
of the capital laid out by the landlord, 


G. Maxwell, Esqg.—To what do you as- 
cribe the willingnes of the land owners to 
expend their capital in making improve- 
ments by inclosures upon their estates ?— 
That in a great measure arises from the 
willingness of occupiers. 

What does that willingness arise from ? 
—In the early part of my practice an in- 
closure was considered as a most odious 
thing, and the two first inclosures that I 
was concerned in, were in Cambridgeshire; 
the whole of the two parishes was without 
occupiers for several years, there was such 
a spirit against the inclosures, 

Vhat do you think was the inducement 
to the land owners to expend so much of 
their capital in improving their estates? 
— By seeing that they were better drained 
and better managed, and applied to the 
produce of breeding and feeding cattle, 
and many other thiugsthat cannot he done 
from open fields, 
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A Voyage to Terra Australis, under- 
taken for the purpose of completing the 
Discovery of that Vast Country, and pro- 
secuted in the years 1801, 1802, and 
1808, in H. M. S. Investigator, &c. By 
Matthew Flinders. 2 vols. royal 4to, with 
an Atlas, in large folio. Price 8/. 8s. 
Nicol and Co. London. 1814. 


National glory is a fascinating term : 
Louis XIV. assigned no other cause of 
his war against Holland than “ his 
glory ;’’ aud we have seen, long since 
his time, wars commenced and con- 
tinued, because the glory of the great 
nation, required an appeal to arms.— 
But, real glory is consistent ovly with 
the welfare of mankind ; an increase of 
beneficence, of seience, of the power of 
communicating advantages, and of ren- 
dering life more supportable, more com- 
fortable, or more happy. Increase of 
knowledge is increase of glory ; and 
among the memorable glories of the 
reign of George II. posterity will enu- 
merate with emphasis the Geographical 
discoveries made under the auspices of 
that monarch. When they contemplate 
the globe ef the earth, as delineated 
among us, before his accession to the 
throne, and again, as known to our 
nation, at the close of his reign, they 
will not fail to estimate highly, the ex- 
ertions made to visit new countries, 
the new settlements formed, the extent 
and impulse given to navigation, with 
the favourable consequences to the pa- 
rent state. ‘Fhe immortal and lamented 
Cooke will obtain an ample share of well 
merited applause : Vancouver, and 
others, will follow ; and Mr. Flinders, 
the navigator, whose volumes are the 
subjects of this report, will not fail of 
an honourable place in the group of 
nautical heroes. In fact, if paucity of 
means gives additional claim to applause, 
scarcely any stand on a level with him, 
who with Mr. Bass and a boy, in a beat 
of eight feet keel, or thereabouts,—from 
its diminutive size named the Tom 
Thumb,—and afterwards in no better an 
embarkation than a whale boat, trusted 
himself on the mighty Ocean, and en- 
countered the dangers attendant on 
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rounding an unknown coast. This wus 
in 1795-96, Yet by such feeble means 
a bed of coal was found, Bass’s Strait 
was explored, and Van Diemen’s Land 
was circum-navigated ; Port Dalrymple 
was discovered ; and a promising set- 
tlement was, in consequence, esta- 
blished ena fertile soil, and in a favour- 
able situation. This voyage, in which 
Mr. Flinders shared the danger and the 
honour with Mr. Bass, appears to us to 
deserve a distinguished place, among 
efforts voluntarily made to clear up 
duabtful and difficult points in Geogra- 
phy: for, as to voyages made im open 
beats, by Captain Bligh and others, 
under the necessity of their cireum- 
stances, they belong to a different de- 
seription of exertions. 


With great propriety a narrative of 
that hazardous expedition, is reported at 
full, after a succinct acconnt has been 
given of the principal voyages made to 
this country, for purposes of discovery. 
The whole forms an Introduction to the 
main object of the work, which is, the’ 
writer’s survey of the coasts of that im- 
mense island, rather deserving the name 
of a Continent, which is commonly known 
under the appellation of New Holland. 


Circumstances attached to this voyage 
a celebrity beyond what might have 
been expected. Captain F.’s first vessel, 
the Investigator, was condemned, as 
rotten, at Port Sydney : his second was 
wrecked, with another, on a narrow reef 
of sand, in the Great Southern Ocean, 
where his people remained, three or four 
feet only above the level of the tide, the 
spray beating over them, for three 
months ; and iv his return to bis native 
land, constrained to visit the Mauritius, 
by the state of his bark, ignorant of the 
recently renewed war, he was seized and 
long imprisoned by General De Caen, 
notwithstanding he had a protecting pass- 
port from Buonaparte. Released, alter 
years of captivity, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing his work through the press, 
at length completed ; and scarcely had 
he obtained this object, when he died. 
His oppressor, General De Caen, is dead 
also. e therefore, shall not advert to 
his inhumanities, further than to say, 
they are perpetuated in this work : one 


sunken rocks, and scattered islands, sur- 


lasting monument of those violent pro- 
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ceedings, which marked misunderstood 
principles of national greatness and glory. 
The French government thought to pro- 
fit, in a political sense, from the disco- 
veries of the British seaman; and the 
French savans did profit from his obser- 
vations, without making the smallest 
mention of their auther. By such falsi- 
fications truth suffers in after ages ; and 
those who would shew themselves her 
friends, meet inextricable perplexities 
in their endeavours to do her justice. 
Other discoveries also distinguished 
Captain Flinders. It is due to his 
merit to record him as the first who 
ascertained, an obscure cause of inaccu- 
racies in observations by the compass ; 
he shewed also by what law it is go- 
verned, It is well known, that the 
places of many distant islands, unques- 
tionably seen by early European navi- 
gators, as marked by them in their nar- 
ratives and charts, have been visited by 
others, who found there no signs of land. 
Where it was possible to assign political 
motives for this failure, rivals have not 
scrupled to prepagate such accusation. 
The Spaniards, for instance, have been 
charged with laying down islands in the 
South Sea, known to them, ten degrees 
of longitade wrong ; in order to conceal 
their discoveries, while they published 
them. But, when we make allowances 
for the known imperfections of their in- 
struments, and for causes of error, de- 
tected since the constraction of instru- 
ments has become a science; for some 


only ascertained, as it were yesterday ; | 


and for others, possibly yet latent, we 
shall find sufficient causes for error with- 
out haying recourse to such criminal 
charges. 


Captain F. remarked, that when far 
off at sea, the iron of his ship affected 
the compass : the removal of a couple of 
iron guns from the deck to the hold, had 
its consequences. He remarked also, 
that patting the ship about, so that her 
head stood in a contrary position from 
before, the magnetism varied no less 
than five or six degrees ; and this sur- 
prising quantity of error was afterwards 
verified, by order of the Admiralty, on 
board of ships appomted for the pur- 
pose, at the mouth of the Thames. 
This discovery alone entitles the late au- 
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thor of it to the thanks of “ all who go 


down to the sea in ships;” it intros 
duces a new field of nautical learning, 
with an additional element of future cal- 
culation and accuracy, While we are con 
sidering this subject, we may add, that 
delicate observations are affected by cir- 
cumstances apparently most trivial. We 
know, an experienced surveyor, who, 
when engaged in mapping and planning 
certain roads near the metropolis, was 
obliged to suspend his operation during 
the approach and passage of every large 
road waggon :—so strongly did the mass 
of iron employed in its construction dise 
turb the magnetism of his instrument. 
The verification of Captain F.’s discos 
very rendered an entirely new constructiog 
of his charts necessary ; and the Atlas 
which accompanies these volumes, is 
supposed, under such re-construction, to 
be the most correct that has issued from 
the press. To give it every advantage, 
it contains, besides the usual markings 
on charts, a series of arrows, denoting 
the direction, and strength, of the wind ; 
—the weather is marked in abdre- 
viations—(it should have been in words 
at length) ; the parts well seen, are dis- 
tinguished from those ill seen: and the 
day track from the night track : this is 
the first instance, we believe, in which 
the time-keeper figures in a chart. 
Mr. F. has also been zealous to render 
each discoverer his due; and to pre~ 
serve the names imposed by the first 
navigator who examined the localities. 
National works should be executed in 
a style to do credit to national abilities ; 
not the Atlas only, by Mr. Arrowsmith, 
but the views, engraved by various 
artists, are extremely creditable to the 
state of science, and the arts among us. 
These are from the pencil of Mr. 
William Westall, who accompanied the 
expedition, as a professional landscape 
painter, Several of the pictures have 
acquired him great reputation in late 
exhibitions, The minor views are also 
touched with spirit, and may be accepted 
as accurate. ‘The botanical plates are 
entitled to the same commendation - 
they are after drawings by Mr. Bauer. 
From the nature of their subject, 
which is wholly practical, these volumes 
| affeed but little opportunity of amuse- 
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ment to the general reader. Precision 
of longitude and latitude is of the ut- 
most moment to navigators—but does 
not. embellish a narrative. The inter- 
course of British vessels with Port 
Jackson, and other southern parts, east 
of the Cape of Good Hope, demanded 
that the coasts of New Holland should 
be surveyed and accurately delineated, 
The productions of that country, also, 
should be known ; with the resources and 
conveniencies they afford, Another de- 
partment of this work shews by what 
means, and to what extent, interior dis- 
coveries by land have been lately 
achieved,* and it is understood, that 
about this time expeditions for the pur- 
pose of further investigation are in 
activity, in the parts newly discovered, 


We are not aware that we could tran- 
scribe or explain such parts of the work, 
as display the real merit of this in- 
vestigation, in a manner to do them 
justice. The patience, the enterprize, 
the dexterity and seamanship of the 
author, must be read in his work. His 
object was to explore new truths, and 
to correct former errors ;—but these 
were geographical truths, geographical 
errors ; without the chart and the com- 
pass, they are scarcely, if at all, in- 
telligible. 


But, though the main subject of these 
volumes be principally important to nau- 
tical men, yet there are scattered 
throughout them geological facts and 
observations, which place in an honour- 
able point of view the talents and dili- 
gence of the author, while they also 
highly interest the philosophic natu- 
ralist. 


The first of these which excites our 
notice, is Capt. F.’s theory of the forma- 
tion of islands, of which our author had 
an opportuuity of examining many re- 
cent, as well as ancient. Speaking of 
one, he takes oceasion to observe, 


This little island, scarcely more than a 
mile in circumference—(the surryuunding 
reef is three or four miles long) —appears 
to be increasing, both in elevation and ex- 
tent. At no very distant period of time, it 
was one of those banks produced by the 
washing up of sand and broken coral, of 


'* Vide page 378 of the present Volume. 
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which most reefs afford instances, and those 
in Torres’ Strait a great many. These 
banks are in different stages of progress: 
some, like this, are become islands, but 
not yet habitable; some are above high- 
water mark, but destitute of vegetation : 
while others are overflowed with every 
returning tide. 


It scems to me, that when the animal- 
cule which form the corals at the bottom 
of the ocean, cease to live, their structures 
adhere to each other, by virtue either of 
the glutinous remains within, or of some 
property in salt water; and the interstices 
being gradually filled up with sand, and 
broken pieces of coral washed by the sea, 
which also adhere, amass of rock is at 
length formed. Future races of these ani- 
malcules erect their habitations on the ris- 
ing bank, and die in their turn, to increase, 
but principally to elevate, this monument 
of their wonderful labours. The care taken 
to work perpendicularly in the early 
stages, would mark a surprising instinct in 
these diminutive creatures. Their wall of 
coral, for the most part, in situations where 
the winds are constant, being arrived at 
the surface, affords a shelter, to leeward of 
which their infant colonies may be safely 
sent forth; and to this their instinctive 
foresight it seems to be owing, that the 
windward side of the reef exposed to the 
open sea, is generally, if not always, the 
highest part, and rises almost perpendi- 
cular, sometimes from the depth of two 
hundred (and perhaps many more) fathoms. 


To be constantly covered with water 
seems necessary to the existence of the ani- 
malcule, for they do not work, except 
in holes upon the reef, beyond low water 
mark ; but the coral, sand, and other 
broken remnants thrown up by the sea, 
adhere to the rock, and form a solid mass 
with it, as high as the common tides reach. 
That elevation surpassed, the future rem- 
nants, being rarely covered, lose their ad- 
hesive property ; and remaining im a loose 
state, form what is usually called a key, 
upon the top of the reef. The new bank ts 
not long in being visited by sea birds ; salt 
plants take root upon it, and a soil begins 
to be formed; a cocoa nut, or the drupe of 
a pandanus, is thrown on shore ; Jand-birds 
visit it, and deposit the seeds of shrubs and 
trees ; every high tide, and still more, every 
gale, adds something to the bank; the 
form of an island is gradually assumed ; and 
last of all comes man to take possession. 


Such are the operations of Nature, by 
meaus the most feeble, but by numbers 
the most incalculable ! 


A closer view 
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of some of their proceedings is afforded 
by our author, and forms one link in his 
chain of argument. 


In the afternoon | weut upon the reef 
with a party of the gentlemen, aud the 
water being very clear round the edges, 
a new creation, as it was to us, but imita- 
tive of the old, was there presented to our 
view. We had wheat sheaves, mushrooms, 
stags’ horns, cabbage leaves, and a variety 
of other forms, glowing under water with 
vivid tints of every shade betwixt green, 
purple, brown, and white; equalling m 
beauty and excelling in grandeur the most 
favourite parterre of the curious florist. 
These were different species of coral and 
fungus, growing as it were out of the solid 
rock, and each had its peculiar form and 
shace of colouring ; but while contemplat- 
ing the richness of the scene, we could not 
long forget with what destruction it was 
pregnant. 

Different corals in a dead state, concreted 
into a solid mass of a dull white colour, 
composed the stone of the reef. The edgesof 
the reef, but particularly on the outside, 
where the sea broke, were the highest 
parts: within were pools and holes contain- 
live corals. 

Here then were some of the living 
agents, and some of the effects of their 
dead progenitors, within reach of im- 
mediate observation. These corals live 
and work incessantly under water: ar- 
rived at the atmosphere, Nature declines 
their further services: by what means 
then do their labours attain the eleva- 
tion of hills and mountains? how rise 
into the air, from their origin at the 
bottom of the sea? for such appears to 
be the fact, from concurrent testimony. 


Capt. Vaueouver has described the 
country in the neighbourhood of King 
George's Sound, and therefore a few ob- 
servations on it will suffice. The basis 
stone is granite, which frequently shows 
itself at the surface, in the form of smooth 
bare rock, but upon the sea coast hills, and 
the shores on the south sides of the Sound 
and Princess Royal Harbour, the granite 
is generally covered with a crust of calca- 
Teous stone, as it is also upon Michaelmas 
Island. Capt, Vancouver mentions (Vol. 
I. p. 49) having found upon the top of 
Bald Head, branches of coral protruding 
through the sand, exactly like those seen 
in the coral beds beneath the surface of the 
sea; a circumstance which should seem 
to bespeak this country to have emerged 
from the ocean at no very distant period of 


time. This curious fact I was desirous to 
verify, and his description was proved to 
be correct. _ I found also two broken 


columns of stene three or four feet high, . 


formed like stumps of trees, and of athick- 
ness superior to the body of a man; but 
whether they were of coral or of wood 
now petrified, or whether they might not 
have been calcareous rocks, worn into 
that particular form by the weather, I can- 
not determine. Their clevation above the 
present level of the sea, could not have 
been less than four hundred feet. 

This is justly called a “* curious fact,” 
by Capt. F. and it appears to have 
strongly excited his attention. He re- 
curs to it on another occasion. 

The length of these cliffs from their se- 
cond commencement is thirt,-three leagues; 
and that of the level banks from near Cape 
Pasley where it was first seen from the sea, 
is no less than one hundred and forty five 
leagues. The height of this extraordinary 
bank is nearly the same throughout, being 
no where less by estimation than four hur- 
dred, nor any where more than siz hundred 


feet.” 


This equality of elevation for so great an 
extent, and the evidently calcareous nature 
of the bank, at Jeast in the upper two hun- 
dred feet, would bespeak it to have been 
the exterior line of a vast coral reef, which 
is always more elevated than the interior 
parts, and commonly level with high water 
mark. From the gradual subsiding of the 
sea, or perhaps by a sudden convulsion of 
nature, this bank may have attained its 
present height above the surface, and how- 
ever extraordinary such a change may ap- 
pear, yet, when it is recollected that 
branches of coral still exist on Bald Head, 
at the elevation of four hundred or more 


Jeet; this supposition assumes a great 


degree of probability, and it would further 
seem, that the subsiding of the waters has 
not been at a period very remote, since 
these frail branches have yet neither been 
all beaten down, nor mouldered away by 
the wind and weather. 


In fact, a bank of similar corals, 
destined one day to be islands, may be 
said tu surround this vast continent: on 


— 


* This appearance maintains a dis- 
tinguished place among the sketched por- 
traits of ditferept islands,and other localities, 
annexed to the Atlas. There is something 
in it so difficult of comprehension, that 
even on paper these cliffs must be pro-) 
nounced tremendotis. 
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one of them our author was shipwrecked; | marked seventeen feet deep: no more than 


others have proved fatal to other British 
vessels, and there can be no doubt but 
that on some such hidden danger, La 
Perouse with both his vessels perished. 
The inferences to which these facts give 
rise, are connected with important 
consequences, We see the whole king- 
dom of Sweden, in the north, sinking, 
as it were annually; the active cause of 
this phenomenon is undiscovered: we 
see these islands in the south, rising 
up to day almost annually ; after a short 
time these unite, and form groups, from 
which they increase, till they form Con- 
tineuts. All this while, the sea supports 
those inconceivable numbers of operative 
animalcule, whose constructions create 
rocks and other accumulations. By 
their instrumentality, then, the sea forms 
the land. What principle does the sea 
afford, as the basis of this wonderful 
conversion ? what a change of condition, 
from the freely flowing wave to the 
fixed and immoveable bank of a hundred 
and forty five leagues in length, and 
five or six hundred feet in height ! what 
a wonderful transformation ! 


But other wonders meet us: 


Some of the trees on Preservation Island, 
had partly undergone a pecuiiar trans- 
formation. The largest of them were not 
thicker than a man’s leg, and the whole 
were decayed: but while the upper 
branches continued to be of wood, the 
roots at the surface, and the trunks up to a 
certain height, were of a stony substance 
resembling chalk. On breaking these 
chalky trunks, which was easily done, 
rings of the brown wood sometimes ap- 
py in them, asif imperfectly converted ; 

ut in the greater number nothing more 
than circular traces remained. The situa- 
tion in which these trees were principally 


found, is a sandy valley near the middle of 


the Island, which was likewise remarkable 
for the quantity of benes of birds and smali 
quetrapetes with which it was strewed. 

he pefrefactions were afterwards more 
particularly examined by Mr. Bass, who 
adopted the opinion that they had been 
caused by water. 

We leave these facts, with their con- 
sequences, to the reflections of our 
readers; and conclude thes part of our 
report, by observing, that this progress 
continues without remission; for, “ in 
Oyster Harbour, Capt. Vancouver bad 


thirteen feet could now be found, on the 
shallowest part of the bar;’’ the water 
therefore has een diminished by ac- 
cumulation at the bottom, no less than 
four feet in about twenty years. 

In one of our extracts, speaking of 
islands, ‘“‘ every gale adds something 
to the bank; the form of an island ts 
gradually assumed, and last of all,”’ says 
Capt. F. very coolly, ** comes man to 
take possession.”’ But, there are other 
difficulties to be obviated before the 
philosopher can come to the possession 
taken by man. How those sluggish 
fish, oysters and mussels, and perri- 
winkles, might come there, how birds 
might come there, it is not difficult to 
conceive; but by what means Kan- 
garoos established themselves on the 
Kaugaroo island’ of our author, 
baffles all conjecture, Those animals 
could not swim ; how then did they ar- 
rive at the island ? If, indeed, the island 
were broken off from the continent on 
which they resided, then has the species 
only kept its place of residence ;—but, 
then too, not aii the islands of the 
Great South Sea could be coral banks, 
originally the works of insects bred in 
the mighty waters. This diffieulty we 
must leave, to attend our enterprising 
navigator, That numerous inhabitants 
exist where man has yet no footing, is 
notorious ; but an instance of their num- 
bers, so striking as the following, is not, 
at present, in our recollection. 

A large flock of Gannets was observed 
at day light, to issue out of the great bight 
to the southward ; and they were followed 
by such a number of the sooty Petrels as 
we had never seen equalled. There was 
a stream of from fifty to eighty yards in 
depth, and of three hundred yards, or more, 
in breadth: the birds were not scattered, 
but flying ascompactly as a free move- 
ment of their wings seemed to allow; and 
during a full hour and a half, this stream of 
Petrels continued to pass without interrup- 
tion, at a rate little inferior to the swiftness 
of the pigeon. On the lowest computation, 
[think the number could not have been 
jess than a hundred millions; and we were 
thence led to believé, that there must be, 
in the large bight, one or more uninhabited 
islands of considerable size. 

Our author states the grounds of his 
estimate of these numbers in a note, 
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Taking the stream to have been fifty 
yards deep by three hundred in width, 
and that it moved at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, and allowing nine cubic 
yards of space to each bird, the number 
would amount to 151,500,000. The 
burrows required to lodge this quan- 
tity ef birds would be 75,750,000 ; and 
allowing a square yard to each burrow, 
they would cover something more than 
18 geographic square miles of ground. 

A pretty numerous covey ! but it 
proves that the powers of Nature exert 
their activity, independent of the inter- 
ference of man: in fact, man is an ani- 
mal so strange on these shores, that his 
fellow animals know not how to behave 
to him: some mistake him for Kan- 

areo because they are used to see only 

angaroos on their dominions; some 
for Seal, because Seal is their only com- 
panion ; while the insects think him a 
stock or a stone, on which they may 
settle, ad libitum, as on other stocks 
and stones. The picture of their sim- 
plicity is extremely amusing. 

Says Capt, F.— 

We were proceeding . . . up the hills .. 
when a white eagle with fierce aspect and 
outspread wing, was seen bounding to- 
towards us; but stopping short at twenty 

ards off, he flew up into a tree. Another 
bird of the same kind discovered himseif 
by makiug a motion to pounce down upon 
us as we passed underneath ; and it seemed 
evident that they took us for kangaroos, 
having probably never before seen an 
upright avimal in the island, of any other 
species. 

If these birds kept records of events 
in this island, we could like to see their 
account of these strange animals which 
they mistook ; to their mortifying dis- 
appointment. On another occasion, 
says our author,— 


Never, perhaps, had the dominion pos- 
sessed here by the kangaroo, been invaded 
before this time. The seal shared with it 
upon the shores, but they seemed to dwell 
amicably together. It not unfrequently 
happened, that the report of a guu fired at 
a kangaroo near the beach, brought out 
two or three bellowing seals from under 
bushes considerably further from the water 
side. The seal, indeed, seemed to be much 
the most discerning animal of the two; for 
its actions bespoke a knowledge of our not 
being kangaroos, whereas the kangaroo 


not unfrequeutly appeared to consider us 
to be seals, 


A pleasant mistake this! and com- 
mitted in reference to the Lord of the 
Creation! whose dominion, by the bye, 
was impugned by creatures more dimi- 
nutive; which only by degrees were 
taught to understand their duty, and to 
conduct themselves with due respect and 
veneration. 


. + « The common black flies, from their 
extraordinary numbers and their impa- 
dence, were scarcely less annoying than 
musketoes; they get mto the mouth and 
nose, and settle upon the face, or any other 
part of the body, with as much unconcern 
as they would alight on a gum tree; nor 
are they driven away easily. This was the 
case on shore, and on board the ship while 
lying at anchor, and for a day or two af- 
terwards: but the society of man wrought 
a change inthe manners even of these little 
animals. They soon became more can- 
tious, went off when a hand was lifted up, 
and in three or four days after quitting the 
land, behaved the gelves orderly, like 
other flies; and though still numerous on 
board, they gave lithe molestation. 


We hope this lesson will not be lost 
on the genus Musca: though we fear it 
may be perverted under the frail protee- 
tion of tradition, Not much will the 
talents of that race of men who roam the 
wilds of the South Sea Islands, contribute 
to the promotion of recondite science, 
or the elegant arts; although the rudi- 
ments of such powers are natural to 
their minds, and they display the first 
principles, without an idea of their re- 
finement or perfection. On one of these 
islands Captain PF. found specimens, the 
only instance he met with of savage skill 


in design. In Groote Eylaud, 


In the steep sides of certain chasins were 
deep holes, or caverns, undermining the 
cliffs ; apon the walls of which [ found rude 
drawings made with charcoal, and some- 
thing like red paint, pon the white ground 
of the rock. These drawings represented 
porpoises, turtles, kangaroos, and a humaa 
hand; and Mr. Westali [the landscape 
painter to the expedition] who went after- 
wards to see them, found the representa- 
tion of a kangaroo, with a file of thirty-two 
persons following after it. The third per- 
son of the band was twice the height of 
the others, and held in his hand something 
resembling the whaddie,or wooden sword of 
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the natives of Port Jackson; and was pro- 
bably intended to represent a chief. ‘Fhes 
could not, as with us, indicate superiority 
by clothing or ornament, since they weer 
none of any kind; And therefore, with the 
addition of a weapon, similar to the an- 
cients, they seemed to have made superi- 


ority of person the principal emblem of 


superior power, of which, indeed, power 
is usually a consequence in the very early 
stages of society. 

This deserves distinction. Amid the 
wilds of African deserts, Mr. Barrow 
found delineations of animals, and rude 
imitations of the human figure. Among 
the Otaheiteans, the natives of the 
Sandwich islands, and others, grotesque 
heads, &c.. ornament their canoes and 
dwellings ; on Easter island are remains 
of sculptures, certainly extraordinary : 
Are these traditional memorials of descent 
from one great family ,—broken branches 
of the same family talents ? or, are they 
sude emanations of genius, ad initio, 
eriginal proofs of natural talent, led to 
the imitation of forms, constantly 
exposed to inspection, and serving as 
models ?—The question is not without 
iaterest, but we cannot pursue it. 

Thése instances in savage life, seem 
to imply, very forcibly, that the rudi- 
ments of the arts of design, are a natural 
part of the constitution of the human mind, 


Here we must close: we pass over 
with reluctance the narrative of our an- 
thor’s meeting with Malay Prows, which 
shews by what means these islands might 
be peopled : the profits expected in their 
trade ; also in a trade in slaves, carried 
on by an American vessel: especially 
the history of Captaim F.’s shipwreck, 
and his desertion, by a vessel that es- 
eaped destruction : his detention also at 
the Marritius ; and many other cireuin- 
stances painful or pleasant. Nothing that 
human care can suggest has been omit- 
ted to ensure the accuracy of this work ; 
and that must be its chief recommenda- 
tion, notwithstanding, as our readers 
will perceive, there are parts of it peea- 
liarly interesting to science in its various 
branches. An appendix contains a spe- 
cimen of plants; observations on the 
longitudes, with other disquisitions and 
calculations ; the whole executed in a 
manuer very creditable to the persons 
employed on the work. 


The Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, represented and illustrated in a 
series of Views, Elevations, Plans, Sec- 
tions, and Details, of various anoient 

with historical and 

descriptive Accounts of each. By John 
sritton, F.s. A. Vol, 4to. ‘Taylor, 

&e, London, 1814, 


English editives 


We announce with pleasure the termi- 
nation of a work, the early wambers of 
which appeared under favourable 
auspices. The public has completely 
justified the opimon we had formed of 
the diligence, research, and spir t of the 
author ; we may add, also of the talents 
and professional skill of | the artists em- 
ployed in the preparation and execution 
of the plates. That a long series of 
plates should all be equally well treated, 
is not in the nature of things: they donot 
all equally require that operose effect, 
without which some remain imperfect. 
One or two, perhaps, have been such 
favourites with the artist as to suffer 
from excess of anxiety to do them jus- 
lice—to do justice to that conception of 
merit which floated before the imagina- 
tion of the engraver. It must be con- 
fessed, too, that in contemplating some 
of these prints, it is difficult to guard 
against the idea of a certain kind of 
snow-like flickering that beguiles the 
eye, though not so intended. In general, 
however, the series does credit to the 
state of art, aud to the artists, who have 
profited by this opportunity of display- 
ig their abilities. We have no reason 
to doubt the general accuracy of the de- 
tails; many of which are extremely 
curious. As tv liberties taken by the 
artists to produce effect, in the general 
views, they ought to be modest ; if car- 
ried further,—as in one or two instances, 
notice should be given in the narrative. 
After all, general views should not be 
considered as landscapes ; neither should 
they be made into landseapes, fidelity is 
their first merit, ‘The measurements, 
sections, Ke, we may safely deseribe, as 
exact. 

Public approbation has accompanied 
this undertaking in a degree truly 
honourable to the discriminating taste 
of vur countrymen ; the consequence is, 
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that, several other works are likely to 
branch off from this, and to continue the 
subject of Antiquities, though iv another 
form. Already have two numvers of 
Ecclesiastical, or rather, Cathedral 
Architecture been published ; and it is 
probable that Mr. Britton may turn his 
thoughts to Castellated Architecture : 
for which he has wade some prepara- 
tions, The present work, however, 
contains specimens of various kinds: 
from the simpie stone cross, the history 
ot whiclr, entrusted to tradition has ex- 
pired, to those extremely curious arti- 
cles, the round churches; mutilated 
abbeys, time mouldered towers, halls 
once festive; and a few festive still ; the 
seat of Nobility or of Royalty, as Windsor, 
and others. Colleges, too, have engaged 
great attention ; and with their parts at 
large, their plans, &c. form a coasider- 
able feature of the work. Perhaps, we 
have never seen a more interesting as- 
semblage of the domestic residences, and 
conveniences, or want cof conveniences, 
which marked the dwellings of our 
ancient nobles, aud gentry. So many 
edifices of the middling ranks have been 
pulled down, and given place to succes- 
sors, that correct notions on this branch 
of the subject are far from common 
among us. 


We acknowledge a certain feeling of 
rivalship, on behalf of our artists versus 
those of France. If it be a weakness, let 
our confession expiate the guilt ; bat, if 
there be an equal proportion of Topogra- 
phical Antiquities, or equal pains bes- 
towed in such researches, by individual 
exertions we have not bad the good for- 
tune to meet with convincing proofs of it. 
What works have been done by the late 
government, have indeed , been studiously 
sumptuous ; but that they might well 
be, when the treasures of the nation 
were lavished on them. We have heard 
nothing of associations among the ar- 
tists, or publishers, to presei.t works at 
their private risk, and charge, equal to 
this before us, either in nature, or in 
execution. This observation is far from 
being the result of spleen, or dislike of 
a late notorious instance of mutable for- 
tune. It is more properly, and usefuily, 
convertible tothe purpose of warning our 
men of genius :—there can be no doubt, 

Vou. L Lit. Pan. New Series. Dec. 1. 


if France continues ina peaceful “ atti- 
tude,”’ that the arts will flourish, and 
the ingenuity and talents of ber natives 
will justify the good opinicu of those 
who look to them for sunerior things. 
The art of engraving has lately produced 
specimens in Germany, and others 
in Italy, which do great credit to the 
powers of their authors. They shew a 
command of hand, a brilliancy and tone 
of execution, with a correctness of de- 
sign, which cannot but exact the ap- 
plause of every judge of grapbic excel- 
lence. 

For his authorities, Mr. Britton has 
had recourse to those among our litera- 
ture which are generally esteemed, and 
are acknowledged as the most authentic. 
in some instances he has been happy 
enough, by force of research to disinter 
anctent documents which have long lain 
forgotten among heaps of wouldy re- 
cords ; but generally, he has made use 
of the labours of his predecessors, im- 
proved in manner and arrangement.— 
An instance by way of specimen may 
shew his manner. We select his ac- 
count of the Cathedral of Lindisfarn, or 
Holy Island, on the coast of Northum- 
berland. 

The See of Lindisfarn was founded about 
the year 684, and owes its origin to the 
following circumstance :—Oswa!d, a Saxon 
monarch of Northum berland,—which king- 
dom then extended from the liumber to 
the Forth—-during his banishment in Scot- 
land, before he came to the throne, had 
been converted to Christianity by a monk 
of that pious seminary, which flourished 
in the little island of lona or Icoimkill, 
and impressed with a due sense of the 
miseries ot bis subjects from their own bar- 
barism, aad that of their enemies, re- 
quested of the holy fraternity to depute one 
f their brethren to teach Chrisfianity to 
hs uncivilized subjects. 

Corman, a monk of severe and rigid 
temper, was accordingly pitched upon for 
this office, but he soon found himself un- 
equa! to it, and returned in disgust to his 
monastery, where, Ccescribing to his as- 
sociates the dangers aud difficu'ties of bis 
mission; a voice from among them ex- 
claimed—* brother, the fault is your own ; 
you expected from the barbarians more 
then they could perform; you should first 
have stooped to their ignorance, and then 
have raised their minds to the sublime 
maxims of the gospel.” A rebuke'so sea- 
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sonable and so sensible caused the eves of ! 
all who were present to be turned on the | 
speaker, who was no other than Aidan, a 
private monk, but one who it seews had 
studied mankind though in a cloister; and 
being selected asthe successor of Corman, 
proved thot his knowledge did not rest in 
theory. On his arrival in Pngland, he re- 
paired to the court of Oswald, whose zea! 
for the conversion of his subjects was so 
great, that he undertook to be the inter- 
preter of Aidan’s sermons, and to give the 
words in Saxon literally translated from 
the Pictish language. By the joint efforts 
of the king and the bishop, so great was 
the success of the gospel, that ia seven days, 
fifteen thousand persons are said to have 
been baptized: some of whom forsaking 
the vain pleasures of the world, betook 
themselves to a solitary and religious life. 
Many of Aidan’s brethren having heard of 
his success, left Scotland to be partakers 
of his holy work, and Oswald, in order to 
give them a permanent residehee, founded 
the monastery and bishopric of Lindisfarn, 
and nominated Aidan as he well deserved 
to be, the first bishop. The situation was 
probably chosen by the monk himself, 
on account of its seclusion from the world, 
and its nearness to the royal residence at 
Bewhorough. A religious fraternity wes 
soon formed, which adopted the rules of 
St. Columba, its creat master, os the bond 
of the soviety: aud by a rigid adherence to 
his precepts and discipline, they became 
the benefactors and ceivilizers of the adja- 
cent count?y, and the fame of their virtues 
transmitted to us by the Venerable Bede, 
hes extended even to the present time, 
Oswald, the founder of the church and 
monastery of |.indistarn, is represented by 
Bede as a mode! of piety, humility, and 
benevolence ; under bim the land flonrished 
in peace and plenty. [lis bounty to the 
poor is recorded in a singular anecdote, of 
which, as there ts a miracle attached to it, 
we hardly can tell how much te believe. 
On a solemn feast day, seeing a multitude 
of poor people at his gates, he sent them 
from his own table many delicacies that 
had been prepared for hinuself, aud ordered 
the silver dish ou which they were carried 
to be divided amoug them. Aidan traus- 
ported with this act of charity and bumi- 
lity, took the king by the right haud, and 
prayed thet it might never fail nor be con- 
sumed; his prayer was heard, for it re- 
moimed after his decease fresh as if alive, 
and being enshrined in a silver case, con- 
tinued for many years in St. Peter’s Church 
at Bamborough, to work 4s many miracles 
as the priests chose to invent, and the 
ple to believe. 


Oswald was canonized after his decease, 
and was the first Enuelish saint at whose 
tomb miracles were said to be wrought. In 
ove of the windows of Durham Cathedral, 
is « representation of Aidan in his episcopal 
robes, carried up to heaven by two angels. 


This history gives some insight into 
the character of the Saxons, as a people ; 
and at the same time shews the benefi- 
cial influence of Christianity, though, 
we must, suppose, not of the most re- 
fined, or spiritual kind. Conversions 
by the interference of royalty, can never 
be free from suspicion ; conversions by 
meaus of a Royal interpreter, are liable 
to still stronger hesitation. However, 
the Saxons, certainly, were in many in- 
stances improved by conversion: from 
bad to worse, they hardly could change, 
if the histories of their reving bands be 
authentic and correct. 


Materials are wanting for a history of 
the progress of Christianity in England; 
—for instance, as to the establishment 
of means of instruction ; the foundation 
of parish churches, schools, &e. We 
have reason to think, that many estab- 
lishments in bebalf of learning, once ex- 
tant, were ruined amid the calamities of 
the times; and were not restored: 
these are Jost to history, On the other 
hand, the numbers of parochial estab- 
lishments for worship were augmented, 
as the times became less turbulent, and 
the religion of the eross increased the 
number of its votaries, Population no 
doubt, determined, the situation of pa- 
rish churches in mosteases, though now 
at an inconvenient distance from the 
residence of the parishioners. Often 
too, the accommodation of the Lord de- 
termined the locality ; and hence, as he 
erected the edifice, he claimed the pa- 
tronage of it. Mr. B's. views of this 
subject are given in a note that we 
transcribe. 


The progressive increase of parish 
churebes may be marked by the following 
vuthorities. The first of the Constitutigns 
of Eghert, Archbishop of York, 750, BS 
joins that every priest shall use the utmest 
diligence in rebuilding his church; in the 
second canon, they are charged to ring 
the bells of their charches at proper hours 
day aad night; about 960, in the 2ud 
chap. of Edgar's Lcclesiastical Laws, 
every Thane who had a church with a ce- 
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metery on his land held by charter, was 
to confer upon it one third of his tithes— 
the increase of prrochial is thus 
evidently pointed out. By the oth of the 
Coufessor’s Ecclesiestical Laws, it appe 
there were then three or foar cliurches, 
where, at an earlier time, there bad heeu 
but one; with which, aud the stote of 
country, as deseribed in this respect In 
Domesday Book, there could be but little 
difference; yet Sir H. Spelman thinks, the 
number was'much increased before and 
during the reign of W. Rufus: and it is not 
impossible that such districts os are not en- 
tered with the words ecclesia or presbyter, 
have become parochial since the forma- 
tiou of that survey. 


Beside Parish Churches, there were 
cells, hermitages, chapels, and minor 
places of worship—uor ought we to 
forget the larger establishments, 
priories, abbeys, ke. What proportion 
the places of worship now extant might 
bear to those then supported, and what 
proportion both might bear to the popu- 
lation of their times, respectively, were 
a curious subject of enquiry. 

A very proper conclusion to Mr, B's. 
work bas been furnished by Mr. Rep- 
ton, who has long studied the subject, 
and is as capable as any of our country- 
men, of forming an opinion of the dates 
of the several edifices described in these 
volumes. As this question has lately 
somewhat agitated the antiquary world, 
and different opinions have been main- 
tained; as it may also be pleasing to 
such of our readers as reside near these 
remains as to be able to assign a date to 
them, we add Mr. 
ages, and with it close eur Report on 
the contents of this interesting, elegant, 
and skilfully conducted undertaking. 


The list also serves as an index, 
shewing the principal contents of the 
work, 

FIRST PERIOD: — 


Anglo Saxon or Norman Architecture 
tothe Year 1100. 
St. Sepulchre, Cambridge, (circular part ; 
Henry 

Crosses, fig. 2, 3, and 4. 
Abbey Church, Malmsbury. 
Colchester Castle. 

Stewkley Church. 

St. Jobn's Church, Devizes. 


Repton’s scale of 
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St. Peter's, Northampton, W. the Conquers 
Waltham Abbey, circa’ 1062. 
Hedineham Castle. 
Castle Acre Priory, 1085. 
Binhom Priory, ante 1100, 
Christ Chure b, H ampslhir« , W. Rufus. 
way to Lullington Church. 

James's ‘Tower, Bury, W. the Conquer. 
Church, Kent. 
“t. John's, Chester (the lower part). 
Wenlock Priory (Chapter-house) 4080. 
Liacdisfarn Monastery. 
Wa'singham Priory, (part of it) 1061. 
St. Peter's iu the East, Oxford. 
Ludlow Castie (round Church). 
Kenilworth Castile, (oldest part); Henry I. 
Conisborough Castle. 
Castle Rising. 
Norwich Castle. 
Rochester Castle. 
Warwick Castle, Caesar's Tower. 


SECOND PERIOD :-— 
Examples from 1100 to 1250. 


St. Botolph Priory Church, 
Colchester, - 1108-1116 
Priory Church, Dunstable - 1191-1135 
St. Nicholas Church, Abingdou* 1135-1 190 
St. Sepulchre’s Church, Nor- 
thampton . 
Ditto, additions ond Cc 
part. 
Temple C hurch, Lewd (cir- 
cular part 1172-1185 
Ditto, the additions, or Ch incel* 1230-1250 
Pest, way to Okendon Church *1150 
Castle Acre Priory (upper part) 1148 
College Gateway, Bristol, 
(lower part) ‘ 
Dean's Cloisters, Windsor 
Binham Priory (West end) about *1220 
st. Johu’s Church, Chester 
(upper part) *1160-1200 
Wenlock Priory (south transept, * 1200-1250 
Buildwas Abbey 1135-1160 
Croyland Abbey Plate TID) 1119-1150 
Ditto, West end of the nave 
(Plate lI) . ‘ -* 1200-1250 
Priory of Tynemouth. "1110-1210 
Bishop Canning’s Church -* 1160-1250 
Chapter-House, Cathedral of 
Oxford 
Kirkstai Abbey ; - 
Glastonbury Ab bey 
Middicham Castle’ . 


1110-1180 


*1200-1250 


1140-1148 
*1240 


153-1 190 

*1180 
1190-1240 


THIRD PERIOD :— 
Eramples from 1250 to 1400. 


Dunstable (N. W. ve and 
additions) . 


*O2 


1273 
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St. Sepulchre, ambridge. 

Little Maplestead . *1250-1280 
White Cross, Hereford . 
Cross ‘at Stourbead, Wiltshire 15738 

Query? 1440? or 1450? 
Geddington Cross, Waltham 

Cross, Northampton Cross . 1290 
St. Nicholas Chapel, Lynn about 1400 
The Abbey Gatehouse, St. 

Edmunds Bury . ‘ 1327 
Cloisters of Norwich (F. 8. and 

W. sides) . 1207 to about 1390 or 1400 
Croyland Abbey (N. aile of 

nave) . ante 1246 
Ditto (eastern ‘part of the 

‘Chureh) . about . 1580 
Ditto (two transepts) . after . 1992 
Ditto (triangular bridge) . * 1803-1378 
Boston Church, Lincolushire 1599-13590 
Ludlow Castle (the great Hall) 1270-1300 
Stokesay Castle (tower and 

Ditto (pointed windows) __. 1250-1300 
Kenilworth Castle of different dates 
Warwick Castle . ditto. 1900 
Bolton Castle. about 1380 
Caernarvon Castle. about 1300 
Redcliffe Church (N. door-way) about 1360 


FOURTH PERIOD :— 


Examples fram 1400 to 1600. 


Layer Marney Gateway . 1580 
Abingdon Gateway 1565 
King's Col. Chapel, Cambridge 1440-1540 
Gloucester Cross... 


Coventry Cross 1542-1544 
Malmsbury Cross J . 1490 
Winchester Cross. 2440 


Leighton Buzzard Cross about L580 or 1560 
Glastonbury Cross about 1520 
Henry the Seventh’ sChapel . 1902-1560 
Ditto (the Monument) . - 1516-1519 
Moreton Hal} . 1559 
Old House at Islington . 1561610 
Oxburgh Hall begua 1482 
Ftou College. . J441-1510 
Nether Hall, Essex 1490-153: 
East Basham 1490-1540 
West Stow Hall 1490-1540 
Giffords Hall 1520 
Hengrave Hall 1588 


Compton Winyate » 1520 
Oxnead Hall . 1570-1610 
Blickling Hall 1610 
Ww indsor Castle (Plate I. and IL.) 1490 
Ditto (Plate Il.) . 1590 
Ditto (Chimney- No. 

and 2) ° + 1490-1540 


Ditto (T itle-page) 
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New House near Coventry . 1586 


Tattershall Castle . > 1455 
Holland House 1607 
Chariton House. 1600 
Longleat House. 1567-14579 


Wollaton Hall 1580-1588 
Tably Hall, Chimney -piece. 

Cheshbe J 1619 
Crewe Hall . 1610 
Boringdon House 

piece) 1640 
Browseho!me Hall 1570-1610 
Laycock Abbey Cloister - 1440-1510 
Church at Manchester - 1422-1508 
Roslin Chapel . Query? 1446-1479 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor 1460-1520 
Ditto (roed-loft, stalls, 1516-1521 
Ditto ) 1490-15406 
Chapel on the Mount, Lynn. 1440-1490 
| Abbey Gateway, Bristol (upper 


part) . 1510 
Countess of Salisbury’ 
‘tryf 1500-1540 


Porch of St. M: ry hurc 1500-1540 
Cloisters of Norwich (completed) 1430 
Schools. Tower, Oxiord wes 
Louth Church 1501-1585 
Beauchamp Chapel - 1443-1464 
Croyland Abbey (the nave). 1417-1427 
Walsingham Priory (the East 

end) . 3 -* 1420-1540 
Font at W alsingham -*1460-1530 
Skirlaw C hapel 1400 
Ludlow Castle (gate, stables, 

ea.) - 1560 
rosby Hail about 1460 
Thornbury Custle j546 


eee 


Those articles marked (by us) with a 
star[*], are such as W. Repton expresses 
uncertainty about; or what he has 
dated on probability. W. R. has treated 
the progress of English architecture 
from the Conquest to “Henry VIII. ina 
paper communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries, with drawings, &c. which 
cannot but be interesting, 


+ Cornice not finished, or destroyed. 

t The walls and windows probably 
erected by Humphry, Duke of Glocester ; 
and the columns and facade by James I. 
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The Rape of Proserpine: with otber 
Poems, from Claudian, translated into 
English verse; with a Prefatory Dis- 
course, and occasional Notes. By 
Jacob George Strutt; 8vo. price 85. 6d. 
Conder, London, 1814. 


Claudian was a poet, who amid the 
decay of taste and elegance in writing, 
under the reigus of Honorius and Ar- 
cadius, maintained, by the power of his 
geuius, the reputation of the almust 
expiring art of Poetry. The age was 
too far removed from grandeur, to allow 
a full effect to his efforts ; and the po- 
litical ciecumstances of the period per- 
verted much of his talent to purposes 
destitute of interest to succeeding times. 
Ile was long a court poet ; and he sung, 
as the minister, bis friend and patron, 
directed his song. Nevertheless, nut all 
his subjects were forced on him ; some 
he chose, and these we now peruse 
with a pleasure, not unmingled, because 
we judge of what he might have done, 
from these instances of what he has 
done. In them, he has risen superior 
to his time ; he has supplied the poverty 
of his matter, says Scaliger, by the 
purity of his language, the happiness of 
his expressions, and the melody of his 
numbers. He seems to possess all the 
majesty of Virgil.” Mr, Strutt in his 
preface informs us, that after having 
enjoyed for a long period, the favour of 
the court, his prosperity was interrupted 
by the ruin of bis friend and’ patron 
Stilicho, the great general and minister 
of the Western Empire; and the few 
remaining years of the poet were passed 
in poverty and disgrace ;’’—but others 
rather describe his latter years as passed 
in retirement and learned ease. Cer- 
tainly, bis works do not bespeak poverty ; 
and equally certainly, few of them have 
the air of having been perfectly finished, 
whether the hurry of a court life were, 
or not, the hindrance to his final re- 
vision of them. The friend of Stilicho 
could not but bate Rufiows, by whom 
Stilicho was supplanted and ruined ; and 
his poem on the subject of that male- 
factor’s atrocities, is evidently the pro- 
duction of a mind full of resentment for 
wrongs, and keevly vindictive of a 
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patron’s fame. All poets, then, are not 
angrateful ; aud Claudian is an instance 
of gratitude. But, on the leading poem 
of this translation, he was at liberty to 
invoke his nse, and to profit by her 
inspiration, as his fancy prompted ; 
here we behold him as a poet, relieved 
from the shackles impesed on him as a 
courtier. In this he has tried his 
strength with Ovid; has contemplated 
an enlarged plan, and has taken more 
extensive ground for bis poem. 


But, the probability is, and we won- 
der how it could eseape Mr. Strutt, that 
both the latin poets are the echoes 
of earher performances. Whether 
what is usually known as ‘* Homer's 
Hymn to Ceres,’ be really the work of 
that illustrious bard, we are not called 
to determine: the prevailing opinion, 
we believe, is in the affirmative ; but, 
beyond doubt, that Greek work is earlier 
than the earliest of the latin bards ; and 
it had been well worthy of this trans- 
lator’s taste, had he wo far compared 
that hymn with Claudian’s poem, as to 
have pointed out where the two poets 
agree, and where they differ, with the 
causes of their conduct. Claudian com- 
mences his story at.a period the most 
early, by far: Pluto is pained at endaring 
a celibacy forced npon him, while all 
the other gods have conserts; and sends 
his complaints to Jupiter, The sove- 
reign ot the sky gives directions to 
Venus to beguile Proserpine, the daugh- 
ter of Ceres, into a Situation where the 
grim king of Hades might most easily 
carry her off; Venus obeys, reserving 
her purpose in her own breast. She 
associates Minerva and Diana: the god- 
desses decoy the fair damsel to remble 
in the vale of Enna, wheo she ought, in 
obedience to her mother’s commands, to 
have staid at home, and been dihgently 
engaged on her embroidery. Homer 
seems to have thought the fate of na- 
tions and heroes a more suitable subject 
for the councils of Olympus, than that 
of a simple maid, though the daugh- 


ter of a goddess.—Only on great oeca- 


sions his thunderer shakes bis locks, ia 
that full dignity, to which the poet either 
had not yet wrought up his ideas; or 
which having already depicted, he de- 
clined again to mtroduce, at no small 
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hazard to, his fame. He risqued nothing, 
however, hy describing a flowery vale ; 
and his verses are thus translated by 
Mr. Hole. They afford many points of 
comparison with the poem of Claudiau. 


tu Nysia’s Vale, with nymphs a lovely train, 

Sprung from the hoary father of the main, 

Fair Proserpine consum’d the fleeting hours, 

In pleasing sports, and plucked the gaudy 
flowers, 


Around them wide the flaming crocus glows, 

Through leaves of verdure blooms the opening 
rose 3 

The hyacinth declines his fragrant head, 

And purple violets deck th’ enamel!'d mead. 


The fair Narcissus far above the rest, 

By magic formed, in beauty rose confest 

So Jove to ensnare the yirgin’s thoughtless 
mind, 

And please the ruler of the shades design'd. 

He caue'd it from the opening earth to rise, 

Sweet to the scent, alluring to the eyes. 

Never did mortal or celestial power, 

Behold such vivid tints adorn a flower, 

From the deep roota hundred branches sprung, 

And to the winds ambrosia! odours flung ; 

Which lightly wafted on the wings of air, 

The gladdened earth, and heaven’s wide cir- 
cuit share. 

The joy dispensing fragrance spreads around, 

And ocean’s briny swell with smilcs is crown’d 


This temptation succeeds ; and while 

Her eager hand she stretched to seize the 
flower, 

the rocking ground 


Disparsted. 


Claudian is more diffuse: he has in- 
dulged hiniself in the description of an 
earthquake, which, of course, in som 
degree, diverts attention from the bloom- 
ing Proserpiue. 


_ Now in the flow’ring fields the virgin train 


Gaily disport. Venus persuades to cull 

The scented blooms. “ Come,” she exclaims 
“ while now 

“ The morning sky glows with light’s earliest 


ray, 
« aid yonder star, shedding swect influence, 
« Heralds th’ approach of day’s more fiery orb, 
« Come, sister-nymphs!” She spoke, and 
reach’d her haud, 


And pluck’d her fav'rite grief-inwoven flow'r. 

Meaowhile, dispersed around, the roving 
maids 

Throng in each various path, as when a swarm 

Of bees, led from their waxen citadel, 

Built in some hollow oak, following their queen 

O’er beds of thyme, cluster with pleasing hum, 

And visit ev'ry flow’r in search of sweets. 


They spoil the treasures of the field; some 
chuse 

Pale lilies to entwine with vielet buds; 

Some seek the rich Amaracus; some walk 

With roses crown'd; some deck'd with wood- 
bine wreaths; 

They spare not thee, sad Hyacinth, nor thee, 

Pallid Narcissus, pride of all the plain ; 

Ounce graceful youths: the fatal disk to one 

Brought timeless fate. and him Apollo mourns 

With cloudy beauty : Love the other doom'd 

To end his being by a fountain side, 

Pining for shadowy bliss, and even now 

Cephisus sad deplores with broken reed. 


More ardent to collect the fragrant spoils, 

The blooming maid, brown Ceres’ only care, 

Exceeds her train; now weaying pliant twigs, 

She heaps her rural wealth in smiling stores, 

Now joins in nuptial enion many a bud, 

And thoughtless crowns her temples with the 
wreath, 

Tvo sure prognostic of her future fate! 

She, too, who revels in the field, when arms 

Resound, and trumpets bray, she, whose 
strong hand, 

Invincible, resists embattled bosts, 

And makes bigh walls and cities trembles—now 

In softer toil engages, drops the spear, 

And with unusnal garlands decks her helm: 

Her iron crest shows gay with wanton pride, 

Her martial tervors fly, and war no more 

Sits ou her rose-bound front, Neither did she, 

Whose tuneful hounds Parthenian gales ex. 
plore, 

Disdain the sportive band: her tresses loose 

A woven coronet of flow’rs confined. 


While thus iv virgin pastime speed the hours, 
Lo! suddenly a tumult wild and loud 
Arises ; turrets bow their trembling heads, 
And tow’rs and lofty spires are levell’d low ; 
No cause appears; the Paphian queen alone 
Acknowledges the sign, and trembling feels 
A doubtful pleasure, mix'd with secret fear, 
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And now the dark-brow’d ruler of the dead, 

Through shades, and winding caverns of the 
earth, 

Urges his fiery steeds—their cruel hoofs 

Trample on huge Enceladus, enchain’d 

And groaning; and the chariot wheels drive 
o'er 

His monstrous limbs. The tortured giant 
writhes 

His wounded balk in vain; bearing at once 

The island, and the god; in vain he strives 

To change his posture, and with feeble force 

Escape those burning wheels; the smoking 
car 

Rides on his back. 
mine, 

In secret dug beveath embattled walls, 

The hiddeu enemy with conquering bands, 

Like those which sprang of old from dragon's 
teeth, 

Leaps out upon the pale astonish’d foe ; 

So the third son of Saturn, through the gloom 

Of earth's deep caverns, urging on his steeds, 


But as from some dark 


Attempts a passage to the realms of day : 

No gate appears, on ev'ry side huge rocks 

Oppose bis path, with adamantine bars. 

Not long he brooks delay: indignant soon, 

He rears his sceptre, and the barrier strikes, 

Sicilia heard, and shook in all her caves ; 

Her rivers trembled, and stern Vulcaw fled 

Affrighted, from his forge, while, smit with 
fear, 

The Cyclops dropp’d th’ unfinish’d bolt of 
Jove. 

He heard who dwelt upon the frozea Alps, 

And he who on the Tyber sail’d; not yet 

With Roman trophies graced; and he who 
steer’d 

His swift-oar'd bark along the silver Po. 


The purposes of the Poets were dif- 
ferent; and different too were their de- 
lights in the branches of their art: Ho- 
mer's object was to celebrate Ceres: and 
he delighted in simple strokes, buat 
powerful: Clandian inteaded an Epie, 
aud he delighted in descriptive magni- 
ficence, aud diction. Did not each als: 
comply with the taste of his age? If it 
was in the days of Homer somewhat rude 
and barbarous, it was also consistent 
with simplicity, aad faveurable to gran- 
deur: in the days of the Greco-¥ oman 
Emperors, over refinement had sup- 
planted the genuine feelings of poetry, 
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and the principles of good taste in all its 
branches. 


The most original passage in the 
Rape of Proserpine, is the appearance 
of the daughter to her mother in a 
dream; it is well managed, and does 
credit also to the powers of the trans- 
lator. 


At length, no more mysteriously veil’d, 

In doubtful slumbers, the acknowledged shape 

Of Proserpine appals the mother’s sleep ; 

For in a cave forlorn she saw her sit, 

In bonds and hideous darkness ; not that maid 

Whom late, embosum’d in the isle, she left; 

Nor with that beauty graced, which rivall'd 
well, 

In Enna’s flow'ry and enchanting vale, 

Th’ admiring goddesses: loaded with gold 

Shone her encircled hair, and gloomy night 

Added strange lustre to her sterner eyes ; 

Dead was the rose upon her cheek, illamed 

With other fires, and all her air betray'd 

Infectious gloom. A ffrighted Ceres scarce 

Dared trust the mournful vision, yet at length, 

By dread anxiety compeli’d, these words, 

Mingled with frequent sighs, escaped her lips. 

“Wh t crime awakes this punishment! O 
whence 

“ This spectre horrible? from whom proceeds 

“ The hateful work of cruelty! O say, 

“ Terrific form, art thea indeed my child? 

“ Or does some idle phantom of the night, 

“ Thus, with unreal terrors, shake my soul?’ 


“ © parent!” mournfully the shade replied, 

“ Hast thou become oblivious of my f te, 

“ Neglectful of my wrongs? quenching that 
love 

‘©With most unnatural hate, which Nature 
gives 

“ E’en to the lion’sdam! Ah me! so soon, 

“ Thy only offspring, to be thus d-spised! 

“ Sweet to thine ear was once my fav rite name, 

* Now sce thy Proserpine in this deep gulf 

“ Enchain’d, and with unceasing grief op- 
press’d ! 


“ Thy heedless honrs, meanwhile, rude choir 
engage, 

“ Mad revelry ; e’en now the cities ring 

But if thy soul 

“ Reject not utterly a mother’s care ; 


“ Responsive to thy songs. 


“ If, Ceres, I derive from thee wy life, 
“ And was not nursed by tigers,—O relieve 
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‘ My wearied nature from this dreadful gloom, 

“ And bring me back to light : or, if the Fates 

# Jn these lone caves!" ———Tears ended her 
address ; 

Her trembling hands she now essay'd to raise, 

In lowly supplication, but her bonds 

Made vain the effort; and the rattling chains 

Waked Ceres from her sleep, with horror 
chill d,— 

°Twas but th’ unreal action of a dream, 

And some relief she feels ; yet still she lougs 

For Proserpive’s embrace 


The Poem is unfinished: or the eonti- 
nuation is lost; but, all agree that the 
Goddess sought her daughter with the 
utmost aoxiety, and grief, though her 
wanderings conferred eventually many 
blessings on mankind. 


Mr Strutt’s reasons for preferring 
blank verse in translating this poem, 
must be read in his modest and sensible 
reface. He wishes that the stream of 

oetry, were turned into these negleeted 
channels of literature.” We doubt the 
propriety of this wish : we are confident, 
that no modern is equal to the delicate 
manayement of these minute touches, 
and allusions, which impart an iadeseri- 
bable charm to poeiry. There is at 
this time, a Greek poem far advanced, 
in which Jupiter, Venus, Neptune, &c. 
are incerested in the fate of Diomedes : 
but, though these deities do nothing out 
of character, yet the reader easily dis- 
cerns, that the performance did not 
originate while those powers were ob- 
jects of worship. 


Not to dismiss this promising poet, 
whose ear in our judgment has consi- 
derable delicacy, to which he adds se- 
jection and command of language, with- 
out a specimen of his versification in 
rhyme; we add one of the shorter 


poetus. 
THE OLD MAN OF VERONA. 


How biest is he whose life’s unvaried scene, 
On one paternal spot has pass’d serene ! 

The roof that sheiter’d him in early years, 
Asacred refuge for his »ge appears ; 

While with his staff beside hia peaceful door, 
He prints the sand whereon he crept before. 
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Him Fortune curses not with various life, 

Free from the merchant's toil, the soldier's 
strife ; 

Heedless of busy Rumor's mad reports, 

Far frown the tedious din of wrangling courts, 

Delighting in the pure aud boundless skies 

He views the neighb’ring town with careless 
eyes. 

Not by new consulships he marks the year, 

Bat by the purple grape, the golden ear ; 

The spring by balmy gales, and opening flowers, 

The autumn by rich fruits, and changing 
bowers 

To him the sun metes out the quiet day, 

With custom'd track, along th’ etherial way; 

The giant oak which shades the vale below, 

He saw an acora on its parent bongh ; 

Beneath th’ encreasing shadow of the grove, 

Coeval with himself, he loves to rove. 

By him unvisitec, Verona’s towers 

Are far remote as India’s paliny bowers ; 

And rough Benacus’ angry waters roar, 

Unheeded as the waves on Egypt's shore, 


Full many a year hath silver'd o’er his brow, 

Aud yet his limbs their youthly vigor shew, 

Let the vain traveller roam the world around, 

And penetrate to earth's extremest bound, 

The varied scenes but transient pleasure give, 

Who learns to contemplate has learn’d to liv e. 
Mr. S. has lately engaged in a more 


extensive and laborious undertaking ; ia 
which we heartily wish him success, 


Ossian’s Fingal ; an ancient Epic Poem, 
in Six Books, rendered into Faglish 
Verse, by G. Harvey. 8vo.. price 10s. 
Cadell and Davies, Londou. 1814. 


** From battle, and murder, and sud- 
den death” but, none with whem 
Ossian is a favourite, can fimsh the 
prayer: Ulis main song is of battle ; his 
episodes are of murder; and sudden 
death is the conclusion of most of them, 
The manners in his poems are those of a 
rude age, and a rough people: never- 
theless, as manuers they are interesting. 
The machinery he employs is that of a 
mountainous region, beheld with the eye 
of habituated superstition. It is pos- 
sible, and but possible, that a moun- 
taineer might have travslated inte Eng- 
lish verse Some of the poem ascribed to 
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Ossian, with considerable effect; but, in 
the very last place should we have 
thought of an inhabitant of the metro- 
polis for that purpose, or of a resident 
in the county of Essex. Mr. Hogg, 
the Ettrick bard and shepherd, might 
have attained a force adequate to the 
urpose, and might have understood 
his subject; but the superstitions of 
Essex are as different from those of the 
Heroes of Ossian, as the face of the 
country is from the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 


Mr. Harvey, in spite of his utmost 
endeavours, and of considerable talents, 
labours under this disadvantage through- 
out the whole of his performance. His 
versification is too mild, too equable ; 
it might describe a shower, but it fails 
under astorm; it undulates well enough 
with a gentle breeze, but the boisterous 
fury of a ragiug highland torrent of air, 
demands more vigorous, and even fierce 
expression, Whether Ossian be worthy 
such exertion, considering that we have 
his works already in a_ species of 
poetic prose, may demand much argu- 
ment, to evince: bat if any writer un- 
dertake the task at his leisure moments, 
or combine his amusement with that 
employment, ‘ the labour we delight in 
pbysicks pain.” 

Mr. H. was led to this undertaking 
from perusing the recommendation by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, of a subject 
from Ossian, or in the wanner of Ossian, 
to Mr. Walter Scott, a gentleman, well 
versed in Caledonian antiquity, and 
familiar with every hero of the Fingalian 
age, with his pedigree, his exploits, 
and the monuments still remaining to 
attest the truth,—and who dare doubt 
the truth ? of his wonderful accomplish- 
ments and achievements, Yet, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Scott has hitherto found it 
convenient to decline the invitation of 
the Edinburgh Reviewer; and in this 
he has, no doubt, consulted his better 
judgment. Mr. H. is animated by su- 
perior prowess; and having made the 
attempt for his amusement, he has com- 
pleted it for his own gratification, and 
that of the public. The narrative part 
of the poem he has written in long 
verses : for the Episodes, being chiefly 
tales told by the Bards, he has preferred 
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song measures. If the subjects of these 
tales had been mirthful, or even cheer- 
ful, we should have commended the 
choice: but the tripping metre does not 
harmonize with the catastrophe that is 
sure to end the story; the cadence does 
not, by means of the ear, warn the mind 
to await the horror of the conclusion. 


Let our readers judge on this by an 
example, 


‘ Say, lovely, fair Daughterof CormacCairbar, 
* In the cave of the rock, why alone? 
‘ The stream hoarsely murm’ring is heard from 
afar, 
‘And the winds through the aged trees 
groan. 


* Yon lake, whose broad surface was once 
bright and clear, 
* Now is rough and disturbed by the blast ; 
* Above thee, the clouds thick and heavy ap- 
pear, 
* And with darkness the sky is o’ercast. 
‘ But thou like the snow on the heath dost 
appear, 
* So unsullied, and pure, dost thou seem ; 
* Like the mist when it curls on the rocks is 
thy hair, 
* As it shines in the sun’s setting beam. 


* Thy bosom in smoothness may certainly vie, 
* With the rocks seen from Brano’s clear 
stream, 
‘In the balls of great Fingal the pillars se 
high, 


*Not more white than thy aims can I 
deem.” 
* But come, Morna, come and withdraw this sad 
sworl, 
€ Which so cold in my bosom I feel.” 
She went and withdrew it — he spoke not a 
word, 
But pierced her white side with his steel. 


As welt’ring and dying she lsy on the ground, 
The blood gushes in a stream from her side; 
The Cave’s mournful echoes prolonged the sad 
sound 
Of her groans till the fair Maiden died.— 


Under this choice of metre, no great 
effect could be produced ; it is devoid of 
melancholy : it is not gloomy: it is not 
murderous. 
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The car of Cuchullin is a famous 
piece of descriptive poetry; and ap- 

ars to have been higtly wrought by 
the original poet, who supposed it to be 
the first vehicle of the kind ever secn in 
‘the country. My. H. has rendered it in 
the following verses. 


* Rise, Ocean’s Som! Rise, Chicf of Shields, 

I pray! 

* Like mountain stream the battle comes this 
way. 

€ Cuchullia’s War-Car, like the flame of death, 

€ With rapid progress crosses o’er the heath ; 

* It’s sides embossed with stones, emit a light, 

€ Like sparkling waves, around a boat by night. 

* The beam is yew, of polished bone the seat, 

* A stool below, supports the warrior’s feet, 

* In glitt’ring ranks arranged on either side, 

*\4re seen the spears with which he is supplied. 


* By two enormous steeds of equa) might 

€ The car is drawn. —The one upon the right, 

* A proud, broad-breasted, strong, and snorting 
horse, 

Loud sounds his hoof, and prancing is his 
course, 

* Bright is his color, and his spreading mane, 

* ts like yon curling smoke upon the plain. 

* Sulin-Sifadda is the common name 

* By which he's known amongst the sons of 
fame. 

* Before the car's left side, a dark maned-steed, 

*Whom they Dusronnal call, in strengh and 
speed 

* Sifadda’s equal: high he holds his he -d, 

£ Strong is his hoof, majestic is his tread. 

* Raised in the air, at distance from the ground, 

* By num’rous thongs upheld, the car is bound, 

* Along the horses’ necks which graceful bend, 

* Studded with sparkling gems, the reins ex- 
tend 

* Swiftly they fly across the streamy vales, 


© As wreaths of mist impelled by stormy gales ; 


“Wild as the mountain deer, they take their 
way, 


* But sivong as eagles, ponncing on their prey ; 


“With rushing noise across the plains they 
stride, 

* Loud as the blast, on snow-topped Gormal’s 
side. 


“The famed Cuchullin sits within the car, 

* A mighty swordsman, jong inured to war ; 
* His cheek is ruddy as my polished bow, 
*His blue eyes roll beneath his arching brow, 
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‘ Bright as a flame appears his flowing hair, 

* When with a forward stoop he wields his 
spear. 

* Fly, King of Ocean! fly, nor longer stay, 

* Like a dread storm the Hero takes his way’ 


This is not an unfavourable specimen 
of the translator's yersification. 

Not the least remarkable conception 
of the author, is that of Cormac's suc- 
cessful contest with a Spirit. It has 
afforded an opportunity of suggesting 
an ingenious idea in a note, which it 
may be couvenient to place before the 
text, for the better understanding of the 
passage, 

Calmar's account of the spirit of the 
storm is certainly no despicable description 
of a water-spout. .A hage black clowd 
with a curling head, which he dexteronsly 
seizes and pierces with his sword. The 
appearavce of these water-spouts is by no 
means uncommon at sea; it is a large 
black cloud of a conical shape, whose 
smaller end approaches nearer and nearer 
till it appears to touch the surface of the 
waves, producing a violent ebullition as it 
empties itself. The common method of 
dispersing these clouds is now, not by en- 
gaging them sword in hand, but by firing 
a cannon at them, the report of which pro- 
duces such a concussion of the air, that 
the cloud is destroyed. 

* And never Connal, chief of pointed steel! 
* Never shall Calmar’s bosom terror feel ; 
* My sou! revives amidst dread war's alarms, 
* In danger’s hour, and at the noise of arins ; 
*T am of warlike race; to battle reared 
‘ All my forefathers fought, and never feared. 
* Cormac, the first from whom my race began ; 
‘ Through stormy waves, a life of hazard ran ; 
‘In his black skiff, o’er boistercus seas he 
passed, 
‘Borne on the light wings of the whistling 
blast. 
‘ Once, when a spirit’s dread embroiling might, 
* Disturbed the calm serenity of uight ; 
* High-swelling seas with loud tremendous 
sound, 
* Broke on the rocks, and sent hoarse echoes 
round, 
‘ On wings of fire did vivid lightning fly, 
* And stormy clouds drove swiftly o'er the sky. 
* Fearful, he landed, aud then blushed to find, 
* That any fear could thus possess his mind; 
* Again he rushed amidst the raging storm, 
* Resolved to find the angry spivit’s form. 
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“Three sturdy youths the bounding vessel 
guide 

€ Oer the rough surface of the foaming tide. 

“With sword unsheatbed the hero took his 
stand, 

«4nd wheo the vapour passed, he raised his 
hand, 

‘ Adroitly seized it by the curling head, 

© And pierced its body with bis shining blade. 

* The airy spirit forthwith took its flight, 

‘ The stars returned, the moon renewed her 
light— 

* Such was the courage that my sires possessed, 

* And the like fire now glows in Calmar’s 
breast.’ 


There are few touches of nature 
more pleasing than these, when the bard 
suffers a glimpse of his own history to 
meet us unawares: how greatly should 
we have been gratified, if Homer had 
immortalized a few facts, respecting 
himself! Milton has recorded his own 
blindness; and Homer mighi be blind ; 
bat his own authority for that fact is 
wanting. Ossian was blind also; and 
with one of the most spirited passages 
of this version, including the bard’s re- 
cret for his misfortune, we conclude this 
report. 


Oft hast thou seen, f:ir maid! the sun retire, 
Angry, and red, behind a cloud like fire ; 
Approaching night o’ershades the mountains 
fast, 

Whilst through the valleys roars th’ infrequent 
blast. 

At length in heavy showers the clouds descend, 

And pealing thunder seems the air to rend. 

The lightning glances on the rocks ia streams, 

And spirits ride upou its tiery beams, 

The rapid floods, in fast-encreasing tides, 

Come foaming down the craggy mountain's 
sides. 

Such, fairest maiden of the snowy arms ! 

Such was the tumult, sach were war’s alarms! 

But, daughter of the hill! what mean those 
sighs? 

Wherefore the tears that tremble iu thine eyes? 

’Tis Lochlin's maids alone have cause to weep, 

Their people fell; in death, their heroes sleep! 

But our brave troops, a well earned victory 
gained, 

And their blue steel with crimson blood was 
stained. 


Weep not for them; but give to me thy tears, 
For Iam sad, forlorn, and bliud with years! 

1 have no comrades now amougst the brave, 
The friends of Ossian moulder in the grave.— 


Though we have described the man- 
ners of this poem as highland, yet the 
scene properly lies in Ireland; and the 
immediate subject of it is an invasion 
of a part of Ulster, by Swaraa, king of 
Lochliu, (probably Jutland) who over- 
comes the Insh ; but is overcome, in 
his turn, by Fingal, who arrives from 
Caledonia, with snccours for his dis- 
tressed friends, The allusions, however, 
in no case suit with a level country ; 
hence the difficulty of doing justice to 
the original writer, when rendered into 
modern language We hope, if we meet 
Mr. Harvey again, it will be ona less 
mountainous subject. 


Rural Discourses, By William Clayton, 
8vo. Price 10s. 6d. Saffron-Walden. 
for the Author. Hatchard. London. 
1814. 


The great Author of our religion 
wisely taught by parables, drawn from 
ordinary occupations of life, or from 
operations of nature, constantly recur- 
ring. These were so simple, they could 
not be mistaken; so regular, that the 
auditory must needs be acquainted with 
them, They came home to every man’s 
business and bosom; the truths incul- 
cated by means of them, would fix them- 
selves on the mind, and be reealled by 
the memory, years, perhaps, after the 
discourse itself had been attended to. 
Not at the first hearing would the full 
force of the sentiment be understood ; 
and reflection, bearing an ample share 
in the result, would consider itself as 
having made a discovery, and congra- 
tulate itself, while it intermingled so 
much of its own, with what it had 
learned, This is human nature: such it 
was; and such it is. 

Discourses addressed to an auditory, 
on subjects such as they understand, 
such as they are daily interested in, 
reach the ear, and through the ear the 
heart, with great advantage: aud ths 
appears to have been the writer’s rei 
son for addressing a series of discoursts 
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on subjects of husbandry, to a congre- 
gation of husbandmen, Among sailors, 
on board a ship, in the mighly ocean, 
these sermons had been so greatly mis- 
applied, as to have been eensurable, if 
not ridiculous, Ina country, the chief 
eecupation of which is cultivation of 
corn, instraction may be beneficially de- 
rived from titlage—from the instruction 
given by God to the hushandman,—from 
ploughing, manuring, sowing, waiting, 
weeding, reaping, harvest, gleaning, 
threshing, winnowing, grinding, meal, 
bread, &c. 


The style proper t6 such subjects 
should be simple as the subjects them- 
selves; the unlettered bearer should feel 
himself at home, under the mode of il- 
lustration. Mr. Clayton has been aware 
of this, aud has rarely allowed the 
charms of oratory to beguile his mind, 
from more important purposes, When 
we have said these discourses, are well 
suited to acountry congregation, we have 
given them that character, which their 
author had in his view. A few extracts 
may enable our readers to judge for 
themselves. 


A more difficult tosk does not devolve 
ou a minister, than stirring up the mind to 
remembrance, without dcigzusting by a 
tedious repetition. The most imporiant 
intelligence is disregarded if divested of 
novelty ; the murmur ofa cascade listened 
to with a romantic satisfaction by a casual 
passenger, is not even heard by the cotteger 
who lives within its sound—our time pieces 
tick unnoticed—sameness not only lesseus 
intercst, but destroys efiect. How adinira- 
hly has fe who knew what was ia man, 
ehosen the very method ;—offering inex- 
haustib'e stores of variety, which can never 
become antiqueted, and which, though oid 
as civilized society, is adorned with all the 
charms of youth ahd novelty. 


These remarks are founded in truth, 
Among other observations on the subject 
of bresking up fallow ground, we dis- 
tinguish the following ; 


Oer own domestic circle claims our 
next attention. ‘The souls of our childreu- 
servarits, and depeudonts. may all be ren- 
dered productive. The unprofitable farm 
is noticed with regret. Ignorance, and ju- 
dolenee reveal themselves to every passen- 
ger. ‘Lo! itis all growa over with thorns, 
aud-unetties cover the face of it. Look, and 
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consider it well: receive instruction from 
hence: the same ‘causes will invariably 
produce the same effects. Nothing can 
prosper without God's blessing ; but that 
promised blessing is bestowed ouly on the 
diligent. What prospect does your social 
circle present > Are your, children as 
healthy plants growing up in their youth ? 
Are your dependants cultured by your su- 
perior care? God will take an account of 
his servants; he expects obedience ; and 
notwithstanding, he will not render you 
responsible for success; the waut of it 
should excite suspicion. Thus do you rea- 
son; thus do you act in common life. In 
your daily walks, if you meet children 
ricketty, deformed, feeble, 

“ Whom blame you most, 

The narseling, or the nurse ?” 


The nurse, no doubt; whose slumbering 
negligence 
“ Has marred the brood.” 


When you see a farm neglected, you 
ceusure the oceupicr, not the landlord, not 
the God of the Seasons. I speak as to wise 
men: judge what | say. 


The preacher repeats much the same 
sentiments on another occasion, that of 
weeding : we love to sce diligence in- 
culeated from the pulpit. 


Indoleuce is a sin against society. 
mon, as a magistrste, rode throng) his ter- 
ritory, to see if the pubhe property, aud 
such is the produce of the land, was weil 
managed ; for persons are not at liberty to 
veglect those services which will increase 
the meais of public support. In this sense, 
we are respousible to God, and ought to be 
tu the magistrate. And surely, if he that 
witholdeth the corn in time of general ne- 
cessity from the market is criminal, he must 
be far more so, who diminishes the supply 
by lazy, aud sluggish habits, he has wasted 
the corn he has sowed ; for by omitting to 
weed his ground, the thorns have grown up 
and choked it, and rendered the earth un- 
fruitful. 


Every sin becomes its own punishment, 
but, nove more evidently than sloth: it 
clothes aman with rags, it greatly wastes 
property, and poverty with all its distress- 
ful comsequences will come like an armed 
menu. And does the evil stop here? Cer- 
tainly not; its effects on the soul, resemble 
those on the body ; it renders the mind dis- 
eased and impoverished: destitute of all 
suited cloathing, aud defence ; the wild 
beasts of society, sad every wandering in- 
citement to evil, fiud aready euvtrance to 
such a heart. And surely, the eternal 
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destiny of the unprofitable servants, will be 
as awtui as theirs who have been guilty of 
more active violations against God's will. 
“And cast ye the unprofitable servant 
into outer darkness: there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.” 


We have ackind of peas called fares, but 
what the scriptare mentions under that 
name appears to be a weed very hu/t- 
ful to the corn, and very difficalt to 
eradicate. As wild oats in our fields not 
only nearly resemble the good plant, but 
are extremely pernicious to the crop; and 
no weed is so bad for the Jand, as it takes 
much toil and time to clear a field when 
once foul. 

The stem of the tare is smaller than that 
of wheat; and at the top springs forth a 
jong ear with sinall husks surrounding 
three or four grains. ‘The meal of tares 
is unwholesome, loads the stomach and in- 
toxicates, creating drowsiness, heaviness, 
head-ache, &c. 

This latter article should have been 
more distinctly stated: by calling the 
pernicious weed “ tare,” after having 
abserved, that it is not the Scripture 
plant, the reader is led into a confusion 
of ideas that completely excludes im- 
provement. Further explanation had not 
been difficult, had the writer consulted 
some late works on the subject of Scrip- 
ture Natural History, Botany, Ke. every 
farmer would have known Darnel, by 
which these “ tares’’ might have been 
Ulustrated. 


Letters from a Lady to her Sister, during 
a Tour to Paris, in the Months of April 
and May, 1814. I2mo. Price 4s. Long- 
man aud Co. London. 1814. 


This Lady supposes herself to have 
been the first English woman who en- 
tered Paris after the cessation of hosti- 
lities in France. It might be so; but we 
know another lady, who boasts of the 
same distinction; and it is probable, 
that several others may, suppose them- 
selves to have enjoyed this Aonowr. 
What is more remarkable, however, the 
accounts given by the ladies differ ex- 
ceedingly ; and while the writer of these 
letters is all raptures with the metropolis 
of the great nation, a contrary feeling 
absolutely overcame a sister traveller. 


The politer part of the inhabitants 
were—as polite people every where, are 
—obliging, and desirous of rendering 
their visitors comfortable; but the mass 
of the Parisians were so sank in the 
mire of revolutionary want of inorals 
and feeling, that a dark and dirty 
chamber was preferred by the lady we 
allude to, before a rude and througiag 
mob, and dirty, inconvenient streets. 


We are not, however, displeased with 
an opportunity of thinking better of 
Paris, than before: and we take this 
lady's evidence as we find it. We ex- 
pect from the pen of a female writer 
remarks which belong to her sex : 
with an attention to minute circum- 
stances, different from those which 
strike the observation of gentlemen, 


The vicious manners of Paris no 
English lady could endure, much less 
describe. The domestic manners, a 
fortnight’s ramble affords but few op- 
portunities of studying ; but the period 
of time, at which these letters were 
written gives them interest; and they 
afford anecdotes, which form a part of 
the wonderful history of the year now 
clasing. A few of these we shali insert. 


Speaking of the building in which 
the Corps Legislatif meet,—and of 
Buonaparte, says this lady : 

Here, as ia every other place, you trace 
his vanity, for all the ornameats (eveu on 
the locks of the doors) consist of bees, the 
eagle or the letter N.to which he was par- 
rticularly partial. was remarking the 
frequency of this initial to our Dutch com- 
panion, and he very appropriately apswer- 
ed, “ Ah que oui, Nest mis (ennems) 
partout.” 


The pun (calembourg) is truly Pari- 
sian; it did not originate with the 
Datchinan, as a Dutchman. Our au- 
thoress presents a lively picture of the 
commotion excited by the appearance 
of English ladies ia public. 

Like al! the rest of the world, we went 
to walk in the gardens of the Thuilleries, 
without having an idea what a “ ficure we 
should cut in history.” ‘This was our first 
walkin public, and the moment we en- 
tered the gardens, the scene beeame truly 
ludicrous—-the hum of voices graduaily 
was raised to the cry of “ Les Augloises! 
Les Angiaises!” aud the whole crowd fol- 
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lowed us wherever we went. As many as 
could, got up on chairs and in trees to take 
a peep at these wonderfuj animals just im- 
ported from England, and at length the 
muliitude surrounded us so completely, 
that it was with the greatest diffic uity we 
could proceed, and indeed, for some minutes 
we'were obliged to stop. 

Several gentlemen came forward, and 
apologized for the pressure of the crowd, 
by saying, that we were the first [nglish 
ladies who had appeared in Paris, ed that 
the anxiety and delight to see the Euglish 
was so great, that they trusted we would 
excuse the eagerness of the people. Mrs. 
H. was in a weak state of health at the 
time, and was so much hurried by this un- 
expe ted adventure, that we retreated into 
the Hail of the Thuilleries, the crowd fol- 
lowing and jooking into the windows to 
see us. A gentleman and lady came into 
the hall, and introduced themsclves as 
“ General le Baron, et ja Baronne d’tfenin.” 
They remained with us until we were 
able to leave the Thuilleries, and very 
agreeable people they are. 

What the honesty of the lower classes 
of the Parisians was, we well know ; 
that it has improved bat little amidst all 
the revolutions of that city, we gather 
from the modest charge of two pounds, 
eight shillings, for cleaning, and dyeing 
two travelling cloaks, 

The laquais we found out was certainly 
in league with the dyer; and Captain H. 
discovered how much he hud cheated us, 
as indeed they all do. It 1s quite a system 
iu France in every line of business. You 
may, if you please, purchase every thing 
at least one third cheeper than it is charged. 
I bought a jittle box of flowers for one 
napoleon, for which the woman of the shop 
modestly asked me two, ond this without 
much difficulty. Indeed, they invariably 
expect that you will offer them considera- 
bly less than the sum they et first name— 
When I first arrived in Peris, I could not 
bear the idea of cheapening any thing, as 
one never dreams of it in England; yet, 
when I left it, I began to find that I had 
as much impucdence in that way as eny of 
the Parisians, und very coolly offered half 
or a third less than they demanded, with 
which they were-well satisfied: and this is 
oue of the reasons why | should not like 
any part of France as my residence, | 
could not endure this continual battle, 
neither could | respect a people who gain 
their bread by such dishonest means, 


This is just as it used to be: En- 
glish travellers were always supposed to 


throw away their gold by handfulls— 
catch it whoever can. An estimate 
correct enough of the pros, and cons, 
descriptive of Paris, is drawn up by this 
lady ; with which we close our report 
ou her amusing performance. 

Adieu, “ dear” Paris, | may say, although 
there are certainly some drawbacks, to my 
approbation of you: for alihough you are 
very gay, yet you are abomiuably dirty. 
Although your manners are most agree- 
able and pleasing, yet you are not sin- 
cere; although your palaces and public 
buildings sre particularly noble, and ad- 
vautageously seen, from being placed with 
an abundance of ground around them; 
although your museums are unrivalled, and 
your boulevards and quays most charming, 
yet you cannot vie with us in our com- 
merce and-our charitable institutions, or 
in our nobie streets and squares. Your river 
Seine is a pond compared with our Thames; 
and although you have such a multitude 
of bridces, yet only one do I covet, and 
that is the bridge of Austertitz. 

I give you, in short, all possible credit 
for your public institutions, paleces, boule- 
vards, and manners; and, as a traveller, I 
admire you, siuce I do not wish to jook 
inte misery that I cannot relieve: since I 
fortify myself against your dirt, and am 
thankful for your uncommon and unva- 
ried civility, without looking for sineerity, 
en passant. Cleanliness and comfort are 
two words, which certainly you do not 
understand, or at least do not practise 
what they import; therefore I hope to 
live and die in my happy dear old Eng- 
land. 


An Essay on the Effects of the 


Inequitable Modes of pursuing Trades, 


with Analogous Remedies ; comprising, a 
Dissertation on the Diminutiou and Re- 
muveration of Labour. By a Livery- 
man of London. Price 4s, Wilson. 
London. 1814. 


The precise bounds between fair trade 
and dishonest gain, are not easily fixed 
in a numerous and long-established 
community. Circumstances are infi- 
nitely varying; and that may appear to 
be fair to day, whieh to-morrow is in- 
equitable. 

The plenty or scarcity of a commodity 
is esteemed cause sufficient for varying 
its price to the consumer, alihough the 
value of it is neither enhanced. nor di- 
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minished. On some of the articles of 
the first necessity this amounts to op- 
pression, wheu carried too far ;—yet 
the retail dealer must sell according to 
the price at which he bought; nor is it 
expected from him that he should bear 
the burden laid on the public at large, 
by the force of an accident, over which 
he had no controul. 

There are other events in business, 
which seem to suit themselves to a mo- 
rality different from that of simple vir- 
tue ;---and yet, to take the other side of 
the question, and altogether, to prohi- 
bit such practices, without reserve, 
would be in the issue, not only de- 
trimental to private property, and re- 
pulsive to individual exertions, but in- 
jurious to the public at large: Extend 
the principle somewhat further, and w: 
shall have scarcely such a thing as a 
trading nation left. 

Undoubtedly, there are such persons 
as monopolists; yet is that character so 
hateful, that ifthe Reader be acquainted 
with a man of this description, that man 
shall be the first to exclaim mest vehe- 
mently against the character, and to 
deny the imputation, uf charged with it, 
in the strongest terms. Gaia, perhaps, 
has deluded his judgment; he has re- 
ceived profit from different quarters ; 
Why should he give it up from either ? 
Nevertheless,without the support of great 
capital, how many beneficial plans must 
fail? how few could ever be perfected ? 

The writer before us, animadverts 
with severity on those who engage in 
several trades, instead of being contented 
with one. He states, in strong terms, 
the impolicy of allowing distinct branches 
of the same trade, to centre in one 
hand :—of allowing traftie. in the raw 
material, to be conducted by the same 
person as coinpletes the work, and deli- 
vers it :—-of merchauts of various des- 
criptions, comprising the profits of 
baaking houses, with their other busi- 
ness: and, especially, of their availing 
themselves of the advantage derivable 
from the capital lodged by confidence in 
their hands. 

Certain it is, that when misfortunes 
happen to such speculators, they usually 
involve multitudes in ruin. The sawe 
disposition as leads to the combination 


of trades, leads to the extension of risks 
and hazards to an ualimited amount ; 
for to say truth, such persons find it 
more difficult to restrain their adventuves, 
than to engage in them: ‘ Hope tells 
a flattering tale : they are drawn by a 
kind of current into a vortex, from 
which, some it must be acknowledged, 
come out triumphant, while others find’ 
themselves coufused, and whirled be- 
yond relief, they sink, to rise no more. 

The great error is undertaking en- 
gagemeuts beyond tue power of capital 
justly to be commanded, to support.— 
Resort 1s then had to artificial capital ; 
and sink or swim, all is put to a ven- 
ture. Yet it must be acknowledged, 
that few persons enter on trade with 
that capital which they do not wish to 
increase: for, is wot this very in- 
creae, the life, the object, of trade ? 
and while capital makes capital, by its 
returns, and its power of accommoda- 
tion, why should the advantage of em- 
ploying it be withheld? Is it a good 
that has evils attached to it, by accident? 
or is an evil, that contrary to its nature, 
frequently issues in good to the specu- 
lator himself, aud those employed by 
him ? 

The question is of great importance; 
morally, politically, and commercially 
considered, The writer before us, 
states the facts, and rather protests 
against the cousequences thau investi- 
gates the matter as it deserves. He 
thinks that much of the hardship of the 
time is owing to one man’s interfering 
with another man’s business, and add- 
ing to his own, what equitably is the 
property of another. He has not ex- 
amimed the consequence of this to the 
public; and whether by being able to 
obtain a commodity at a cheaper rate, 
the public is not benefitted; while the 
individual himself has his revenge by 
purchasing the goods sold by other 
trades at a price lower than he could 
do without such competition. 

What has been the condition of 
the public in a town where only one 
tradesman of a certain business resided ? 
have his goods been better, his demands 
been lower, his deportment been more 
agreeable, than that of others of the 
same profession, in towns where the 
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residence of several allowed customers 
to choose? The question is easily an- 
swered. 

The subject demands, in our humble 
opinion, the enlarged reasonings of a 
capacions and well-inforwed mind, It 
is a practical subject; and if, as we have 
seen the wealth of nations greatly eluci- 
dated, and promoted by one work, 
another work should equally elucidate 
and promote the wealth of individuals, 
and fix just limits to profit, while it also 
guarded against loss, the Liveryman of 
London, we persuade ourselves, would 
rejoice in the result, whether its prin- 
ciples were, or were not, conformable to 
those which he has thought it his duty 
to lay before the public. 

We add a specimen of his sentiments 
on an important particular. 

It is a well known fact, that the once in- 
considerable business of a miller has now 
become one of the first rank, and consider- 
ation. This would be a cause of exulta- 
tion, if neither the pubfie nor any other 
part of the community sustained any 
injury; but this is not the case, for the al- 


.teration 1s oppressive to another class of 


traders, and generally injurious. It does 


uot arise froin their now working their own | 


roperty, instead of that of their neigh- 
nor merely from the individuals 
who vow embark in this business, being 
usually possessed of large property, but 
from a very pernicious modern custom, 
that rages in several extensive wholesale 
businesses, and prevails too mach through- 
out society. The custom of wholesale bu- 
sinesses buying the houses and shops of 
those they serve with commodities for re- 
sale, requires to be regulated by such re- 
strictions, as would at Jeast render the 
practice harmless. 

In other cases the selling of the good-will 
of businesses, and tendering the leases of 
houses, for both premiums and rents jointly, 


“have become very oppressive and frequently 


fraudulent. In this, the premiums taken 
for leases, besides generally impoverishing 
the parties, make them therefore depeudeut 
upon ‘their landlords for credit, with whom 
they are frequently deposited as security 
for the credit viveu, or ou account of their 
cases, the parties are necessarily obliged 
to take such commodities as those they 
deal with choose to send them. The si- 
tuation of these persons is herein unreason- 
bly hard, because they would, if well 
served, naturally give a preference to those 
upou whom they mast eventually depend, 
tor the renewal of their leases. 


Deseription of the Construction, Pro- 
perties, and Varirties, of the Hydro- 
pneumatic Lock; invented by Co). Con- 
greve, Ke. Quarto. pp. 20, with six 
Plates. Egerton. London. 1814. 


The value of water to the numerous 
navigable cauals which diversify the sur- 
face of our island, may be estimated 
from a paragraph in this tract, which 
informs us that a canal of six miles in 
length, passing the number of barges 
expected on the Regent's canal, would, 
with the common locks, expend a quan- 
tity of water, equal to all the water 
contained in the canal, in about nine 
days ; and would make the caval im- 
passable in two days, allowing it to be 
40 feet wide, and 6 feet deep; and the 
lock te be $0 feet long, 14 feet wide. 

This enormous waste is an alarming 
statement to the proprietors, and still 
more to the projeetors of Canals. Yet, 
as this species of property is now be- 
come so popular amongst us, the fact 
demands deliberate and persevering en- 
quiry. To remedy the evil, Colonel 
Congreve proposes an invention in which 
air is made to perform part of the action 
of water in Locks of ordinary construc- 
tion; ahd this substitution saves much 
of the valuable and important fluid. 

The combination of powers is certainly 
ingenious ; and the machiuery is well 
imagined, We cannot render it intel- 
ligible to our readers without the assist- 
ance of plates ; but we have thought it 
our duty to notice this invention for the 
information of those who have expen- 
sive interests vested in such undertak- 
ings. 

Nothing but actual practice, and ona 
large scale can determine the rank due 
to this Lock; in reference to others ; 
all of which have some defects; nor 
perhaps is thisaltogether free. 

The inventor has laid the public un- 
der obligations to him already for his 
fire works, and his engine for extin- 
guishing fires ; he now has intentionally 
done the same for water works also : and 
we shall be glad to find that his genius 
is by this contrivance benefiting the civil 
arts of life, as his skill has, in part, 
given a new turn to the military powers 


of bis countrymen against their enemies. 
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Outlines of the Science of Politics, for the 
use of Universities in the States of 
Western Europe. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
Ilighley, London, 1814. 


A small tract of the description of this 
before us, containing the elements of Po- 
litical Science, with a general view of | 
the statistics of the powers of Europe, | 
sufficient te enlighten the minds of cur- | 
sory readers, is much wanted. Nobody | 
can have attended to discourses on the | 
subject of politics, ou the interests of the | 
several powers, and on their relative | 
strength, &c. without regretting the ig- 
norance that prevails on those important | 
points, This litthe pamphlet takes a | 
summary view of the subject, and pre- 
sents useful rudiments; but, being in- | 
terded, as the title expresses, for the 
use of Universities, it is not that popular 
production, for which we wish. The 
witier pays too much attention to the 
ancients: Aristotle is. his favourite ; 
but, who consults Aristotle, on a ques- 
tion of .modern concern and enquiry? 
What the author says, is with some 
slight exceptions, well said; and the 
picture he draws of the feelings of the 
ancients on. the. subject of their slaves, 
and of slavery in general, does. credit to 
his own humanity, and still more to’the 
holy. and benevolent Religion in’ which 
it is our happiness to be instructed, 
Montesquieu, is considerably lowered by 
this writer; and not altogether without 
reason. A short.specimen of the tract 
may be sufficient. 


We are perfectly informed of the nature 
of this system by Greek*and Roman au- 
thors, chiefly by Aristotle, who has given a 
a treatise on politics which may be deemed 
a master-piece of haman sagacity. It were 
to be wished that he had laid more stress on 
the influence of religion, and especially that 
he had not so far abused his logical powers 
as to maintain by arguments the most spe- 
cious that slavery was founded in pature 
and not the mere result of violence, (at | 
Jeast-in Europe.) With these exceptions, 
this immortal. genius, throughout the whole 
of his work, exposes with great clearness, 
and with the most pointed reasoning, his 
own system of civilization, The first book 
gives an interesting detail of the formation 
of society, of the city, of family organiza- | 

Vou. I. New Series, Lit. Pan, 


tion, of riches, and the means of acquiring 
them ; of the powers of the husband and the 
father, &c. In the three following he treats 
of goverrments and revolutions; all is com 
pletely deduced and connected together ina 
masterly manner. 

The author enumerates the different 
systems of civilization, as being, (1.) the 
system of Castes ; still extant in Hindos- 
tan, and formerly in Egypt. (2.) The 
Theocracy,—the Hebrews, anciently ; Thi- 


| bet. (3.) No distinction by birth, or 


hereditary property; in China, Persia, 
Turkey. (4.) Two classes only, nobles 
and slaves; Carthagenians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans. (5.) Nobles and serfs; Russia, 
Poland, Hungary. (6.) The feudal, or 
military system; prevalent in Europe, 
after the fall of the Roman empire. (7.) 
Universal right, hereditary succession, 
property on paying of taxes; Sweden 


,and Norway, at all umes; now almost 


general throughout Western Europe. 
Of his leadiag principles, we insert 
the following : 


It is utterly false, that man by nature is 
formed for the greatest simplicity, and that 
the civilized life only produces artificial 
combinations, Art is natural to man. It 
is Only necessary to reflect on the composi- 
tion of the language, on the bow and arrow, 
on the boat and the net of the savage, in 
order to be convinced, that every thing 
with him bears the stamp of combination, 
art, and industry. It is thus, that, netwith- 
standing civilized life is founded on and ac- 
companied by a number of intricate institue 
tions, this mode of living is perfectly natural 
to the human species. he unequal division 
of property, the distiactions of birth, the 
graduations in dignity, the different division 
of work and occupations, even the employ- 
ing of ornameotal superfluities; in short, 
every thing that characterizes highly civi- 
lized life, is nevertheless to be looked 
upon by the politician, as in harmony with 
our nature. ‘hus, as to natural and social 
rights, every man ouglit to enjoy the share 
that is allowed him by the customs and 
laws of his country; there can exist no 
other but by force or concession. , 

It is with philosophers a very ancient 
complaint, that human natnre wants unity 
in all its parts, so that man is oftentimes in 
opposition and contradiction with himself. 
‘This is, however, nothing else but a prin- 
ciple of activity and restlessness implanted 
in our breasts; on one side, we find in our- 


_ selves dispositions and passions that incline 


us to sensuality, violence, and abuses; on 
the other, a secret voice that reealls us 
Dec, 1814. * Pp 
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towards moderation, equity, and pity. Many 
reasons present theinselves, for us to act, 
and prompt us to adopt violent measures ; 
and as many also offer themselves, for ab- 
staining and making us repent of what is 
done. Enjoyments produce satiety; absti- 
nence, idleness, and sloth, produce ennui: 
every thing in man, both within and without 
him, conspires against the tranquillity of 
his mind and body. The civilized man is 
highly endowed with foresight and remem- 
brance, he hopes or he fears for the future, 
and rejoices for or regrets what is past ; in- 
somuch, that the actual moments of his 
life are hardly paid attention to. In this 
point of view, it is really true, that there is 
a sort of compensation in all conditions, and 
in all stations, be they ever so high or low, 
It should, therefore, be acknowledged, that 
religious sentiments are of more 1mportance 
to man, in a civilized state, than politi- 
cians, iv general, have hitherto allowed them 
to be. 


A Letter to Lord Liverpool, on the very 
eminent importance of Sicily to Great 
Britain, &c. $vo. pp. 36. Bir- 
mingham. For the author. 1814, 


If British statesmen fail of being the 
most masterly politicians on the face of 
the earth, it 1s entirely their own fault; 
and they must be personally responsible 
for their deficiences: for, surely, they 
have a greater number of assistants in 
their arduous duties, than the public of- 
ficers of any other naticn whatever. 
Volunteer coadjutors start up daily, and 
recommend,—now, a country ;—then an 
island ;—this part of the world,—ano- 
ther part of the world: and whatever is 
wrong Britain is to set all to rights! 
Happy Britain, whose power, shill, and 
policy, embrace all !—But what say the 
people of these countries? Have they 
committed to us this duty, or privilege? 
Perhaps, we had better let them, take 
their own course, and mind our own 
business. —That is not the advice given 
by this Birmingham workman to Lord 
Liverpool. He sees the duty of the 
British nation clearly; and would his 
Lordship but put on Ais spectacles |—— 

After all, this island of Sicily, if re- 

ort say true, is likely to give the British 
Ministry quite as much mortification, 
and trouble enough too, as they will 
care to sustain; so that between Bir- 


Letier to Lord Liverpool.—Rev. H. Woodeuck's Sermon. 
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mingham advisers at home, and oppos- 
ing claimants abroad, they will find it 
difficult to get forward in such a manner 
as may really benefit, or satisfy any :— 
more likely they may offend all. 


A Sermon, preached at the Cathedral 
Church of Winchester, September 15, 
1814. By the Rev. Henry Wood- 
cock, Rector of Michelmersh, in the 
county of Southampton. At the 
146th Annual Meeting of the Chari- 
table Society of Natives and Citizens, 
for Apprenticing the Children of the 
Poor, which was instituted in the 
Year 1608, in consequence of a dread- 
ful Visitation of the Plague, that 
came upon the City of Winchester at 
that time. Rivington and Hatchard, 
London. 


We gather from the advertisement to 
this Discourse that of the citizens of Win- 
chester, a part, perhaps the majority, 
considered the preacher as saying too 
much about doctrinals, and too little 
about practicals; as enlarging on high 
Calvinism, and low. Calvinism, for- 
getting the Charity, on behalf of which 
he ought to have been pleading. We 
can say, for ourselves, that-a charity 
now at its hundred and forty-sixth an- 
nual meeting, greatly raised our curio- 
sity; and we had determined to give it 
a place among our examples of Benevo- 
lence :—but, on examination, not a 
word of historical information, nor of the 
present state of the Institution; no report 
of the advantages heretofore derived to 
the city, or of the number of apprentices 
under the actual protection of the cha- 
rity, could we discover. Whether its 
receipts equal the expenditure, or whe- 
ther it be deeply in debt, Mr. Woodcock 
leaves us completely in the dark. We 
should have thought Winchester a city 
of sufficient size,—and not of more than 
sufficient size—for the conduct of an 
experiment like this Charity, on a fair 
and satisfactory scale. We should have 


thought too, that in the course of so 
many years, some distinguished charac- 
ters might have been fostered to emi- 
uence, uuder the patronage of this So- 
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ciety, whose names might with propriety 
have been recorded. The preface at- 
tempts an apology for such petty omis- 
sions; it might possibly be accepted as 
satisfactory by the auditors; but we, dis- 
appointed in what we had anticipated, 
desire to be excused from giving this 
Sermon a character. 


Animated Nature; or, Elements of the 
Natural Ilistory of Animals, for the 
use of Schools. By the Rev. W. Bing- 
ley, A.M. &c. 12mo. price 6s. Dar- 
ton and Harvey, London, 1811. 


Mr. Bingley is, perhaps, the most ca- 
pable of our writers on a subject like this 
before us. He has long been in the 
habit of studying Natural History, as a 
science, not in books only, but from 
nature at large. True it is, that the 
habits of creatures can only be known 
in the country where they are native ; 
the form may be seen in our shows and 
Menageries; the manners are debased 
by imprisonment and domestication, of 
which most, if not all, are capable, 
to a certain degree. This volume, there- 
fore, needs no passport to general 
adoption: it combines a very extensive 
subject into one body, and presents the 
whole at a moderate price. In his 
next edition Mr. B. will do well to ex- 
plain,for the purpose of simplifying, many 
of his leading terms, which are now left 
difficult—not to the naturalist, but—to 
the school-boy. On what principles, for 
instance, are Fishes arranged?— Who 
knows what apodal means? A lad who 
enquires of his Greek Dictionary will 
find it signify without feet: “ who ever 
thought that fishes had feet,” says he. 
Will he be less than frightened at the ter- 
ribly-sounding appellation “ Chondro- 
pterygious fish?” Those parts (feet, bills) 
of birds, whence distinctions are taken, 
should also be particularly explained.— 
Ilow many children do not know the 
difference, which requires but a mo- 
ment’s attention, when pointed out, be- 
tween a moth and a butterfly: remark 
the antennz of this—-tufted, of the other 
—pointed ; the discovery is made, in a 
manner to be fixed on the memory, 


Bingley’s Animated Nature.—Lovell's Builder's Assistant. 


These hints, improved, we suppose 
would add greatly to the usefulness of 
Mr. B’s. volume, where it is calculated 
to be principally useful—among the 
youth in schools. 


The Builder's Assistant, and Complete 
Ready Reckoner ; comprising a new 
System of Duodecimal Arithmetic, 
or Cross Multiplication, &c. By T. 
Lovell, Ruilding-surveyor. Price 6s. 


Baldwin, London. 


This seems to be a useful little book, 
principally, as we conjecture, to work- 
men, whose calculations are sometimes 
made in haste, and whose estimates are 
not always so correct as they might be, 
and as they would be, did they allow 
themselves more time. At the present 
moment, when the nation, as to some 
things, may be said to be neither at peace 
nor at war, the prices of most articles 
in the building branch are unsettled ; and 
it is expected that most will be lower 
than they are. In this expectation we 
have hitherto concurred,and have accord- 
ingly ordered various repairs and re- 
buildings on our extensive estates to be 
postponed for a while; but when the 
works are resumed, we doubt not of find- 
ing Mr. Loveil’s volume, a very useful 
assistant in calculating the probable cost, 
and reckoning the real expences. 


Time's Telescope for 1815; or a complete 
Guide to the Almanack, containing 
an explanation of Saint’s-days and 
Holidays, &c. Astronomical occur- 
rences in every month ; Naturalists’ 
Diary, &c. &c. 12mo. price Qs. 
Sherwood and Co. London. 


This volume contains a good deal of 
information, useful and pleasant. Though 
saints’-days and holidays are but little 
regarded among us at present, and in- 
deed have been reduced in number, by 
Act of Parliament, as they have, in con- 
equence, by the increase of commerces, 
yet there are many persons beside the 
clergy whose leisure allows them to keep 
these festivals in — Such cannot but 
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desire to know something of the history 
‘of the personages whose good works they 
are commemorating, and whose example 
they, of course, are excited to follow. 
» Opportunity is also taken to introduce 
articles of various descriptions, which 
comprise uscful matter, to be met with 
in no concise form, but in a variety of 
works only, on the shelves of a well- 
furnished library. As all have not that 
gccommodation, this moderate sized vo- 
ume may in a considerable degree serve 
as a substitute. 

No true Briton can peruse the history 
ef our forefathers’ manners without find- 
ing in it considerable amusement; with 
something to regret, as well as something 
not to be regretted: this, with the regu- 
Jar principles of Astronomy, Geography, 
&c. adds much to the interest of the 
work, In this department Mr. Douce is 
Jaid under contribution pretty freely : a 
better authority could not be followed. 

We must, however, caution the com- 
piler to recollect that correctness is the 
life and soul of his work: in the follow- 
ing article he should have consulted 
Catmey. ‘There is no city mentioned 
to which the words “ the same city,” can 
be referred: and if Galilee, which is the 
only country mentioned, be intended, 
how came Kramins there? 

Thomas, surnamed Didymus, or the Twin, 
was a Jew, aud im all probability 2 Galilean. 
There are but few passages in the gospel 
concerning hin. Thomas is said to have 
suffered martyrdom in the same city, being 
“killed by the lances of some people insti- 
gated by the Bramins. 

The mouth of December is thus in- 
troduced : 

December was called winter monat by 
the Saxons, but after they were converted 
to Christianity it received the name of heligh 
«monat, or holy mouth. 

* Now comes December, which after Ja- 
nuary for new-years gifts, February for pan- 
cakes and valentines, March for leeks for 
the Welchmen, April for fools, May for 
milkimaids and their garlands, June for green 
_pease, mackerel, béaus and bacon, and what 
not (this is a plentiful time), July for hay in 
the country, and August for corn, Septem- 
“ber for oysters, October for brewing good 
beer, and November for drinking it. After 
all these are past, some for working, but/all 
for eating and drinking, after all comes De- 
cember, with the beras full of corn, the lar- 


ders full of beef and pork, the barrels full 
of beer, the oven full of Christmas pies, the 
pocket stored with money, the masters and 
mistresses full of charity, and the young men 
aud maids full of play..—-( Pour Robin, for 
December 1757.) 

We know not how better to conclude 
this article than by wishing that this de- 
scription of the present month, and this 
close of the present year, may be com- 
pletely realised, with all hearty and hon- 
est wishes for the signal happiness and 
prosperity of A.D, 1815. 


LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion im this department of the work, 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Proposals are in circulation for publish- 
ing in imperial folio, dedicated with permis- 
sion to the Hon. the Commissioners of His 
Majesty's Customs; Plans, Elevatuiens, and 
Sectious of Buildings, Public and Private, 
executed in various Parts of England, &c. 
including the Plans and Details of the New 
Custom-flouse, London: with Descriptions. 
By David Laing, Architect and Surveyor to 
the Board of Customs This Work, con- 
taining not fewer than Firty Plates, will be 
eugraved by the best Artists, and printed on 
Imperial Paper, making a handsome volume 
in large folio, price 41. 4s. in boards. No 
money is required till the Work is delivered, 
which will be in June, 1816. Gentlemea 
inclined to honor this Work with their pa- 
tronage, are requested to send their names 
and address to Mr, Taylor's Architectural 
Library. A List of Subscribers will be 
printed. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


The Rev. A. Macauley, Vicar of Roth- 
ley in Leicestershire, is prepairng a Life of 
Melancthou, connected with the History of 
Lutheranism, and the Protestant Reformation 
in Europe, during the 16th Century. 

A new Edition of Ritson’s Biographia 
Poetica, with very considerable Additions, 
and a few occasioual Specimens, is prepar- 
ing for the Press. 

Proposals are circulated for publishing by 
subscription, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. with an 
engraved Portrait, Christian Lxpenence 
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manifested in the Life and Writings of Ma- 
jor General Andrew Burn, late command- 
ant of the Royal Marines at Woolwich ; and 
author of the Christian Officer’s complete 
Armour.—Who fares best, the Christian, or 
the Man of the World ?—The Resurrection 
of the two Witnesses, &c. &c. This excel- 
lent and venerable man had, through a long 
life of considerable vicissitude, beev ia the 
habit of keeping a regular diary ; cowpre- 
hending a detailof events and occurrences, 
and a series of Christian reflections. He 
had also drawn up a narrative of the most 
important particulars of the earlier part of 
his life, with the steps which led to his 
conversion, from a course of thoughtless 
neglect of religion, to one of sincere de- 
votedness to God. This portion will, it is 
imagined, constitute about one half of the 
proposed publication. The remaining part 
will exhibit a connected history of the re- 
mainder of his life, as much as possible, in 
his own words; selectious baving been care- 
fully made from his very interesting journals 
and Jetters for that purpose. Tie manu- 
scripts are in the hands of the General’s fa- 
mily, couformably with whose wishes the 
Work will be published, under the superin- 
tendence of a few select friends. 
neatiy printed, on good paper, and the price 
to subscribers will be 16s, 


EDUCATION, 


The Rev. W. Shepherd, the Rev. Lant 
Carpenter, LL.D. aud the Rev. J. Joyce, 
will publish at Christmas, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
illustrated with Plates, by Lowry, Systema- 
tic Educatiou; or, Elementary Instruction 
in the various Departments of Literature 
and Science, with Practical Rules tor study- 
ing each Branch of Useful Knowledge. 

New Books for Christmas, 1814.—Mr. 
J. Harris, of the Juvenile Library, an- 
noances this year, the following little 
Works.—1. The Danger of Early Indulg- 
ence; or, History of William Selwyn, a 
Tale for Youth, by Miss Sandham, Author 
of the Twin Sisters, &c. with Frontis- 

iece, 4s. —2. Ellen the Teacher, by Mrs. 
loffland, (author of the Sou of a Genius, 
&c. &c.) 2 vols. with Frontispieces, 5s.— 
3. A Key to Knowledge, or Things in Com- 
mon Use, 2s,—4, First Impressions; or, the 
History of Emma Nesbit, with Frontis- 
piece, 2s.—5. The History of the Old Wo- 
man and her Pig; with 17 Engravings, Is. 
plain, ar coloured, 1s. 6d.—6. Tie Doleful 
Death of Poor Vid Robin, 1s. plain, or co- 
loured, 1s. Gd.—7. The Picture Gallery ; 
or, Peter Prim’s Portraits of good and bad 
Boys, is. piain, or coloured, 1s. 6d.—8. The 
Courtship and Marriage of Jerry and Kitty, 
illustrated by beautiful Engravings, 1s. plain, 
or coloured, 1s, Gd.—9. Arthur aad Alice; 
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or, the Little Wanderers, illustrated by 
beautiful Eogravings, 1s. plain, or coloured 
1s. 6d.—-10. Quarter-Day, with an elegant 
Frontispiece, 1s.—11. Duplicity, 1s,—12. 
All in the Wrong, is.—13. The Fashionist, 
1s.—14. The Birth-Day, 1s.—15. The Bank- 
Note, 1s—16. Agnes, 1s.—17. Harvest- 
Home, 1s.—18. The Contrast, 1s.—19. The 
Swan of Elegance, a new and instructive 
Game, with Directions for Playing, and 
Tetotum and Counters newly done up in 
a Case, 7s. 6d.—20. Mrs. Trimmer’s Histo- 
rical Library, consisting of the English, Ro- 
man, Ancient, and Scripture Histories, 6 
| vols. in an elegant Case, 11. 10s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


James Baldwin Brown, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, author of “ aa Historical Account 
of the Laws enacted against the Catholics, 
both in England and Ireland,” has circulated 
Proposals for publishing by Subscription, an 
Historical Inquiry into the Ancient Ecclesi- 
astical Jurisdiction of the Crown; com- 
mencing with the Period in which Great 
Britain formed a part of the Roman Ew- 
pire. The Work will be comprised in three 
| or four, (or, at the furthest, five) Parts; the 
first of which, embracing the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great, will be published iu 
February, and the remainder in April or 
May. Yo be printed in vo. price 7s. 
each, Should the Work meet with an encou- 
ragemeut adequate to the labour required in 
its composition, materials have been col- 
lected for its continuation to the Reforma- 
tion; and the Author will proceed with all 
possible expedition in their arrangement, un- 
der three divisions: of which the first would 
commence with the arrival of the Saxon, 
and close with that of the Norman invaders 
of this country. The second would em- 
brace the History of those Reigns of which 
we have no existing Statutes: and the third 
would contain the provisions of the Statute- 
Law, and a detail of the other Proceedings 
connected with the object of Inquiry, from 
the statute of Merton, (20 Henry LI.) to 
the Parliamentary Recognition of the King’s 
Ecclesiastical Supremacy, by 26 Heory VIII. 
c. i. in England, and by the 28th of the 
same reign, c. v. in Ireland. 


FINE ARTS. 


In the course of a few days will be pub- 
lished, A Familiar Treatise on Drawing, for 
Youth; being an Elementary Introduction 
to the Fine Arts, desiyned for the Instrac- 
tion of Young Persons whose genius leads 
them to study this elegant and useful branch 
of Education. Illustrated by Thirty-three 
superior Engravings, from the Designs of 
Bartolozzi, R.A. Brown, A. Cipriani, R.A. 


De Marteau, Gerard Lairesse, Le Brun, 
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Le Clerc, Mortimer, R.A. Paye, F.S. A. 
Poussin, Singleton, and Vandyke. This 
Work will be a desirable medium between 
the very expensive works of art, and those 
confined and inferior productions which 
oftentimes cramp and vitiate tbe taste, ra- 
ther than assist its progress. Price 10s. 6d. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. are preparing 
for publication, a Series of Illustrations for 
the Lord of the Isles, a Poem, by Walter 
Scott, Esq. from the Designs of Richard 
Westall, Esq. R.A. which will be engraved 
in the first style of excellence by the best 
Engravers. ‘Twenty-five copies will be 
taken off on India Paper. A very limited 
number of Proofs will be printed in 4to. 

Preparing for publication, a Collection of 
Scripture Prints, from the Paintings of emi- 
nent Masters, engraved in the line man- 
ner by Freeman, intended to illustrate Bi- 
bles, Common-Prayer Books, and all Works 
of Scripture History ; on 8vo paper 1l. 1s. 
or on 4to paper IIL. 5s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A General History of Swisserland, as di- 
vided into Nineteen Cantons, with a De- 
scription of the Scenery, Manners, Cus- 
toms, Laws, &c. of the Inhabitants, and 
coloured Figures of the Costume, is prepar- 
ang for publication. 


GEOLOGY, 


Mr. Bakewell is preparing for the press, 
a second edition of his Introduction to | 
Geology, which will be considerably en- | 
larged, particularly by information acquired | 


during the Author’s recent examination of 
differeat parts of England, and the eastern | 
coast of [reland. This edition will also | 
contain the most important Geological Dis- | 
coveries and Observations which have been | 
made on the Continent of Europe, and in | 
various parts of the Globe, since the publi- | 
cation of the former, and is intended to | 
comprise a view of the progress and pre- | 
sent state of the science. 


HISTORY. j 


Sharon Turner, Esq. has nearly ready for 
publication, in a 4to. volume, the History 
of England from the Norman Conquest, to 
the Reign of Edward III. after the manner 
of the History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The Rev. W. Anderson's Historical 
Sketches of Russia, with particular re- 
ference to the House of Romanofie, the 
reigning Family, may be expected early in 
the ensuing month. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Coxe has just 
completed a new Edition of Memoirs of the 
Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, 
from che accession of Philip the Fifth, to the 
Death of Charles the Third, 1700—1788. 
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secret Papers. In 6 vols. 8vo. 

In a few days will be published; in 1 vol. 
8vo. with large Maps, Plans, &c. a Circum- 
stantial Account of the Campaign in Russia, 
embellished with Plans of the Battles of 
Moscow and Malo-Jaroslavitz. By Eugene 
Labaume, Captain of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Engineers, Ex-officer of the Ordnance 
of Prince Eugene, Chevalier of the Legion 
of Hlonour, and of the Iron Crown. Au- 
thor of an Abridged History of the Repub- 
lic of Venice. 

Preparing, and speedily will appear, a 
Translation of the Memoirs on the Cam- 
paign of the year 1796, written by His Im- 
perial Highness the Archduke Charles of 
Austria; to which will be added, an intro- 
ductory Preface of the Life, Character, and 
Military Career of that illustrious Person- 
age. ‘lhis Work of the Archduke had al- 
ready been finished by lim several years 
ago, but owing to political motives, the 
manuscript thereof, remained hitherto con- 
fined to his desk, and is ouly now, on the 
changes of the situation of Europe, suffered 
to be printed. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


On the Ist of January will appear, 
Fasciculus I. of a Series of Engravings of 
Cutaneous Diseases, illustrative of all the 
principal Genera and Species, described in 
the practical Synopsis of the Classification 
of Dr. Willan, published by Dr. Bateman. 

Speedily will be published, An Essay on 
those Venereal Diseases which have been 
confounded with Syphilis, and the Symp- 
toms which exclusively arise from that Poi- 
son; illustrated by Drawings of the Cuta- 
neous Eruptions of true Syphilis, and the 
resembling Diseases. Part Il. By Richard 
Carmichael, M.R.LA. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Mr, Wm. Anderson has in the press, a 
Description of the Cyclometer, a new in- 
vented Machine for dividing a Circle inte 
any Number of equal Parts, &c. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Speedily will be published, in 4to. illus- 
trated by Engravings, a Theory on the Clas- 
sification of Beauty and Deformity, and 
their Correspondence with Physiognomonic 
Expression. By Mary Anne Schimmelpen- 
ninck, author of a ‘Tour to la Grande Char- 
treuse and Alet. 

Mr. Arthur Taylor has in the press, in an 
8vo. vol. a Historical Treatise of the Unc- 
tion and Coronation of the Kings and 
Queens of England, with an Appendix of 
curious Documents. 

Mr. Norris has in the press, a second Edi- 
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tion of a Practical Exposition of the Ten- 
dency and Proceedings of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

A Diary of a Journey through North 
Wales is printing from a Manuscript of the 
late Dr. Samuel Johnson; with prefatory 
Observations, Anecdotes, and Notes, by the 
Rev. Henry White. 

Succesive Opere; or, Selections from 
Ancient Writers, sacred and profane, with 
Translations and Notes, by the Rev. Henry 
Meen, are in the press. 

Mr. Jotn Cooper will soon publish a 
Translation of Ptolemy’s Quadripartite, 
with Notes and Observatrons 

Essays, Moral and Entertaining, on the 
various Faculties and Passions of the Hu- 
mau Mind, by Edward, Earl of Clarendon, 
will soon appear in a fuolscap 8vo. vol. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


A new Edition of Dr. Lettsom’s Natura- 
list’s, or Traveller’s Companion, will be 
published next month. This Work will be 
considerably improved in the new impres- 
sion; all the subjects formerly treated of 
will be carefully revised, and adapted to the 
present state of our knowledge of Natural 
science, and several important additions 
will be made. 

POETRY. 


The Rev. S. Butler, and the Rev. F. 
Hodgson, have completed the Translation 
of Charlemagne, oul’ Eglise Délivrée, Poéme 
Epique, en Vingt-Quatre Chants. Par Lu- 
cies Bonaparte, Prince de Canino, Membre 
de l'Institut de France, &c. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


A new Monthly publication for the La- 
dies, will make its appearance on the 1st of 
January, 1815, entitled * The British Lady's 
Magazine.’ 

PHILOLOGY. 


The French Interpreter, or a Vocabulary 
of Words and Phrases, for the use of Per- 
sons unacquainted with the French language, 
in a neat pocket volume, is printing, by F. 
W. Blagdon, Esq. 

POETRY. 


The Cadet, a Poem; being Remarks on 
British India, as it respects the happiness 
of those who go thither as cadets, is printing 
ia two small octavo volumes. 

The Lay of Marie; a poem, by Miss Be- 
tham, will be published in the course of 
the ensuing spring, Price 12s. Tine Pa- 
per, 1]. 1s. 

Poems, including Lyrical Ballads, and 
Miscellaneous Pieces, with additions. By 


William Wordsworth, in 2 vols, 8vo. are | 


nearly ready for publication, 
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THEOLOGY. 


In the press, aud speedily will be pub- 
lished, an abridged edition of that cele- 
brated Work, ‘ Scott’s Christian Life,’ in 
which the language is occasionally modern- 
ized and corrected. 

The Rev. J. J. Holmes has in the press, 
an Elucidation of the Revelation of St. 
John. 

The Rev. R. Mant has in the press, a 
third volume of Parochial and Domestic 
Sermons. 

Dr. Estlin, of Bristol, will shortly publish 
a General Prayer-Book, contaming Forms of 
Prayer, on principles common to ail Chris- 
tians, for religious societies, for families, 
and for individuals, chiefly selected from 
the Scriptures, the Book of Common 
Prayer, aud the writings of various authors. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Fourth Volume of Hutchins’ History 
of Dorsetshire, with additions by Mr. Gough, 
is nearly ready for publication: to which 
will be prefixed a life ef the author, &c. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Dr. Holland, Physician to the Princess of 
Wales, and coadjutor of Sic George Mac- 
kenzie, in the account of Iceland, is pre- 
paring for the press, a Narrative of bis tra- 
vels in the South of Turkey, dur.ng the latter 
part of 1812, and the spring of the follow- 
ing year. It will be the principal object of 
this work to afford sketches of the scenery, 
population, natural history, and antiquities 
of those parts of Greece which have been 
hitherto more partially known or described, 
and the narrative, therefore, will chiefly re- 

ard the Author's journies in the Jonian 

ta Albania, Thessaly, aud some parts of 
Macedonia; together with an account of his 
residence at laannia, the capital aud court 
of Ali Pasha; and with a more cursory 
sketch of his route through Attica, the 
Morea, &c.--This Work will probably be 
ready tor publication towards the end ot the 
preseat year, 

Lieut.-General G. Cockburn’s Narrative 
of his Voyage up the Mediterranean, in 1810 
and 1811, will be shortly published: it con- 
| tains an account of a Tour in Sicily, Malta, 
and the Lipari Islands, undertaken at a very 
interesting period, and will be accompanied 
by uumerous well-executed Views and Plans, 
taken on the spot, descriptive of a ilghly- 
beautiful and romantic country, and ilus- 
trative of recent public events. 

Mr. John Scott, Editor of the Champion, 
| has in the Press, in 1 vol. 8vo. A Vizit to 
Paris, in 1614: being a Review of the Mo- 
ral, Political, Inteilectua!, aud Social Con- 
{ dition of the French Capital; including 
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descriptive Sketches of the Public Buildings, 
and tse Monuments of Art which it con- 
tains; Remarks on the effects of these great 
Woarks, and the Institutions of Paris on the 
national Taste and Thinking ; Observations 
on the Manners of the various Classes of its 
Society; on its Rulers and Public Men; on 
its Political Opinions; on the present state 
of French Literature, and on the Drama- 
tic Representations in the French Metro- 
polis. 


Register. 


NOVELS. 


Records of a Noble Family. By Jane 
Harvey, author of Memoirs of an Author, 
&c. 4vols. 12mo, 18s. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Elements of Hebrew Grammar. By J. 
F. Gyles, Esq. A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

A Hebrew, Latin, and English Diction- 
ary. Sy the Rev. Joseph Samuel C. F. 
Frey. Parts II. and IV. common 8s, 
royal 12s 

‘Parts XI. aud XII. which conelude the 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 


BIOCRAPHY. 
The Biographical Dictionary: 
Edited by Alexander 
8vo. 
on the Ist of January next. 


Vol. xvii 
F.S.A. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


A Summary of the History of the ish 
Church, and of the Sects which ve de- 
parted from its Communion; with Answers 
to each Dissenting Body relative to its pre- 
tended g rounds of rageuny By John- 
son Grant, M. A. of St. John’s Colleg ge, Ox- 
ford. 2-vols. 8vo. 14s. 


~ 


Engl 


MATHEMATICS. 


The Gentleman’s Mathematical Compa- 
nion, for the year 1815: containing An- 
swers, &c. to the last Year’s Questious, &c 


MEDICINE AND CHIRUAGERY. 


A System of Operative S 
on the basis of Anatomy. 
Bell, Surgeon. The Second Edition, illus- 
trated by upward of 100 Engravings. 


by 18s. 


urgery, founded 


MISCELLANIES. 


Rules of Life; 
Manners and Dispositions 
12mo. 

Didacus Placidas de Titus’ Primum Mo- 
bile; or Celestial Philosophy. An entire, 


with Reflections on the 
of Mankind. 


hew, and correct 
ginal Latin. By John Cooper, Teacher of 
Mathematics. 8vo. 11 1s. 

The London Catalogue of Books, 
their Sizes and Prices. 1814. &vo. 
half-bound. Thick post 4to. 14s. 


with 
8s 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A General Description of Shells, arranged 


according to the Linnean System. By Wil 
liam: Wood, F.R.S. and LS. &c. Number 
VIL. (continued monthly.) 5s. tew 
copies ob super-roval “al wing Paper, for 
the coavenrence of marginal illustration, 7s 


each) Number 


12s.—Volume XIX wili be published | 


By Charles 


2 vols. } 


Translation from the ori- } 


Rev. Mr. Frey’s Hebrew Bible. ‘The whole 
; may be had in 2 vols. common 3], Ss. royal 
10s. 
POETRY. 


Boru : 
Fisq. Barrister 


Dermid; or, Erin in the Days of 
a Poem. By John D’Alton, 


| at Law Ato, 21. 55. 
| The Modern Dunciad; a Satire. With 
| Notes, Biographical and Critical. 8vo. 5s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the 
probable effect of a great Reduction of Corn 
Prices, by Importation; upon the relat 

Condition of the e and its Creditors; 
and of Debters and Creditors in general. 

Svo, 


ive 


otat 


3s. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Brief and Connected View of Pro- 
phecy; being an Exposition of the Second, 
| Seventh, and Eighth Chapters of the Pro- 
| phecy of Daniel; together with the Six- 
teenth Chapter of R To which 


tevelation. 
are added some Observations respecting the 


Period and Manner of the Restoration of 
the Jews. By Capt Maitland, Royal Artil- 
lery. 3s. Gd. 


Christian Morals; or Practical Precepts 
| and Rules of Duty ; 3 selected from the Epis- 
| tles of St. Panl, St. James, St. Peter, and 
St. John. 6d. or = a dozen. 

Fight Sermons, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; together with a Sermon 
delivered at an Ordination, holden at Christ 
Church, by the Bishop of Durham, on Tri- 
nity Sunday, in the year 1310. By Edward 
Garrard Marsh, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Plain Discourses; delivered to a Coun- 
try Congregation. By the Rev. William 
Butcher, M. A. Rector of Ropsley, Lincoln- 
shire. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 


TRAVELS. 


Alpine Sketches, comprised in a short 


Your through Parts of Holland, Flanders, 
| France, Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany, 


of 1814. 
y of Oxford. 


Summer 
Universit 


during the 
} ber of the 


By a Mem- 
8vo. Os. 
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CASSEL. 

Casselche Chronik, &c.—The Chronicle 
of the city of Cassel, or of the events 
which took place in that city from the 
28th of September 1813 to the 2ist of 
November; of the same year: byAnt. Nie- 
mever. 8vo. Cassel, 1814. 

We merely mention this work, as it 
contains materials towards a complete his- 
tory of late events on the Continent, in 
which the city of Cassel from its situation 
had considerable concern; and changed 
its governmeut inore than once. 

FRANCE. 

Literary labours.—The literati in Paris 
have recommenced their labours, and are 
busily employed in perfecting the Encyelo- 
pedia. Volney, who distinguished himself 
durmg the time of the Republic, by his 
(‘ontemplations on the Ruins of Ancient 
Covernments, takes a very active part in 
this undertaking. ‘The principal objects 
immediately in view, are to collect what- 
ever remains of the records destroyed by 
the fire at Alexandria in the time of Julius 
Cwsar; also such as escaped the confla- 
gration by order of the Caliph Omar, and, 
it possible, some of those Greek authors, 
whose works were devoted to oblivion, by 
Pope Gregory. ‘To these may be added, 
the prodigious number of volumes defaced 
by the monks, to make wav, by erasure of 
the original text, for their homilies and 
compositions. In those ages of barbarism, 
it has been long supposed the archives of 
the then world were lost; but it is possible 
some fragments of ancient history and 
learning may yet be discovered through 
the laudable and persevering exertions of 
our neighbours. 


FRENCH INFLUENCE ABATING 
LANGUAGE DISUSED. 


Report affirms, that among the sove- 
reigns now resident as visitors at Vienna, 
by a kind of tacit agreement, the French 
language is not used as the medium of con- 
versation, but German is spoken generally, 
especially before the members of the Freneh 
mission ; by way of demonstrating the libe- 
tation of Germany from the Gallic yoke. 
German is also the native language of the 
greater part of the statesmen whore there 
assembled. Among the French diploma- 
tists the Duke of Dalberg is the only per- 
son not embarassed by this convention, be- 
cause he understands the language of these 
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conquerors. The English negotiators, how- 
ever, are not infrequently obliged, in order 
to make themselves understood, to employ 
afew French phrases, which they take suf- 
ficient care to mangle and distort. M. de 
Stein, and some other diplomatists, insist 
that the treaties, when pertect, shall be 
rendered into Lutin, or, at the same time, 
that of confirmation) into all the languages 
of the parties to the agreemeut. It is well 
known, that the ‘Treaty of Amiens was, 
by direction of Lord Cornwallis, confirmed, 
in an original composed in the English 
language; and that the parties tothe Peace 
of Paris, in 1763, and to that of Aix-La- 
Chapelle, in 1748, thoaght it worth their 
while to record their protests against the 
use of the French language in public docu- 
ments. 
Should this notion prevail, and become 
a principle, a chief cause of the prevalence 
of French mauners, with the misery con- 
sequent on them, will be effectually re- 
moved. We understand that the French 
language is no longer adopted in polite so- 
ciety throughout Germany. 


GERMANY. 


A work under the title of Abbildumg 
der Deutschen Holzarten, &c. “ The Woods 
of Germany,” in which the delineations 
are by Guimpel, and the descriptions by 
Wildenow, has reached the twelfth num- 
ber of publication. It includes all the 
woods, of whatever species, which grow na- 
turally from the North Sea and the Baltic, 
to the Alps, and between the Rhine, and 
the Vistula. 

Each species is accompanied by a suc- 
cinct enumeration of its characters, the 
name by which it is known im different 
provinces, its natural place of growth, the 
soil favourable to its perfection, the time 
of its tlowering, of its seeding, its proper 
appearance, its age, and the uses to w hich 
it may be converted. _ Each species is also 
preceded by its nomenclature in Latin and 
German. The whole number of plates is 
estimated at one hundred; and they are 
coloured after pature. 

We are persuaded that the vegetable 
riches, or at least the power of producing 
vevetable riches, of many parts of our own 
islands, is but little understood, or directed 
to the best and most valuable purposes. 
Not seldom are plants placed in such soil 
is does not suit them, and in such expo- 
sure as is unfavourable, if not fatal to 
them. We therefore distinguish this work, 
as if may serve for a pattern to a work of 
the same nature among ourselves. If such 
a performance could be rendered popular 
among the proprictors or holders of land, 
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there are many small parcels, now little 
better than waste, from which  consi- 
derable advantages might be derived, aud 
even provision made for a family, at a 
distant day, at a small expence incurred in 
judicious preparation, selection, and plant- 
ing. 

M. Leisler, in the second number of 
his Nachtraege zur Naturgeschichte, Supple- 
ments to the Natural History of Germany, 
has taken occasion to treat on the manner 
in which the change in the plumage of 
birds is produced. He has learned trom 
observation, that this is efiected in two 
ways. The first consists in the change 
experienced by certain birds at two sea- 
sons of the year, in the spring, and in the 
autumn :—while, secondly, others change 
but once a year only, yet nevertheless dis- 
play a most brilliant plumage,—which, 
however, is not the consequence of any 
change of colour, but is produced by a 
process which gradually detaches from the 
feather that has been renewed in the au- 
tumn, those greyish, or whitish, or imper- 
fect borders of the feather, which had con- 
cealed its complete beauty; and these 
being discharged, the whole of its tints 
appear with perfect vivacity. This being a 
fact subjeet to observation, it is submitted 
to our British sportsmen: who alone, per- 
haps, can determine our judgment on it. 


Precocious Genius !—Charles Witte, of 
Lochau, in Germany, the son of Dr. Witte, 
of Giessen, a lad of 14 years of age, re- 
ceived Oct. 7, the degree of Doctor in Phi- 
losophy, and Master of Arts. Herold and 
Wahistab, booksellers, in Luneburg, are 
to publish in a few days a work of his, 
uuder the title of “an Introduction to a 
more perfect understanding of Trigonome- 
try.” A work on such a subject, by a 
Doctor 14 years of age, is certainly one of 
the most remarkable literary Phenomena 
of the age. 


Animal Magnetism continues to have its 
partizans, in Germany. The Baron de 
Strombeck has published the history of a 
young woman who has been cured by this 
process.——If our readers ask “ of what 
disease ?” we answer, it is conjectured, 
from the sentimental phrases and symbols 
employed by the patient,—which appear 
to the uninitiated, to have some connection 
with the tender passion of a mental disease 
induced by a peculiar state of the body. 
Such cases are no phenomena ;—and, per- 
heps, were animal magnetism properly ex- 
hibited, it might prove salutary to a certain 
prophetess, whose condition of body and 
mind has been tately brought into great 
notoriety among ourselves. 
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ITALY. 
Sugar and Coffee: Themes for the Muses. 


A poet, of sweet song, who signs himself 
S. B. in Arcadia Arehilego Achivo, has lately 
warbled to his lyre, not unequal to that 
of Pindar, perhaps much its superior, the 
re-appearance of Sugar and Coffee in the 
Port of Leghorn. His poem is entitled 
Ii Caffé il Zucchero in Laborno ; ditirambo. 
To the subjects of his theme he attributes 
powers nothing short of miraculous. It 
were barbarous to adopt the witticisms 
of the censorious, who insist that their 
powers were never brought to the test, in 
the instance of Sig. S. B. or, that they have 
egregiously failed, if the merit of his poetry 
be the best proof afforded of their marvel- 
lous inspiration in dithyrambics. 


NORWAY. 


The Literary Society of this kingdom 
under the patronage that had been af- 
forded to it by the King of Denmark, 
reckoned 2,110 members; of which 875 
resided at Christiana, and 162 at Copen- 
hagen. Hitherto, this Institution has 
greatly contributed to the promotion and 
extension of the sciences and arts in Nor- 
way. It has published, and has been the 
occasion of publishing, a variety of useful 
works ; among which is remarked, a com+ 
plete Edition of the Classic Writers. 


RUSSIA. 


The third volume of Capt. Krusenstern's 
Voyage round the World, in }808—1806 
has been published at Petersburgh, under 
command of the Emperor Alexander.— 
It contains eight memoirs, composed by 
different writers, who were engaged in the 
expedition. 

1. On the genera of Holothurias, be- 
longing to the class of Mollusca: by M. 
lilesius, naturalist to the expedition. 

2. Observations on the Jochko, or Oran 
Otan (Simia Satyrus, Linnwi) of Borneo, 
by the same. 

8. On the Temperature of the Sea, at dit- 
ferent depths: by M. Horner, astronomer 
to the expedition. 

4. On the Speeifie Gravity of Sea Water, 
by the same. 

5. On the Oscillations of the Barometer, 
between the Tropics, by the same. 

6. Report of M. Espenberg, first Physi- 
cian to the expedition, on the state of 
health of the crew of the ship Nadesda, 
during the voyage. 

7. On the Currents of the Sea, observed 


| during the voyage; by M. de Krusenstern. 
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§. The instructions given by the Minis- 
ter for Commerce (M. de Romanzoff) to 
M. Krusenstern. Journal of the Nadesda, 
with astronomical and meteorological re- 
marks. Reflections on the performances 
of the Time-keepers, on the rectifications 
of the longitude obtained from them, &e. 


*.* A supplement, with the Atlas, are 
still wanting to complete the whole work. 
In the mean while, this expedition has 
given occasion to 

A collection of words in the languages 
of the natives of the Eastern Coast of Asia, 
and the North West Coast of America. 
By A. J. de Kruseustern. From the Admi- 
ralty press. 4to. pp. 80. “ 

‘These words are vocabularies so far as 
they could be obtained by the Russian 
voyagers, of—The Language of the Ainos, 
who inhabit the Peninsula of Sachalin, 
the island of Jesso, and the Southern 
Kurile islands. Thew number is 1002: 
among them are 57 which mark the names 
of numbers. Words of the language of 
the Tschuktsches ; to the number of 413. 
Words of the language of the Koliusches, to 
the number of 248. The tribes of the 
Koliusches inhabit the north west coast of 
America, and the island of Sitka, opposite 
to that coast. Words of the languege of 
the Kinai, to the number of 320. These 
people inhabit equally the north west 
coast of America, from the 59th to the 
62ud degree of latitude north. 


These vocabularies may be of use, to 
vessels likely to visit those countries, 
whether on commercial speculation, or the 
public service; voyages of discovery, or 
&c. 

SICILY- 


A merchant established at Palermo, ap- 
parently, from his name, of German 
origin, Sig. Rattinesque Sehmaltz, has ex- 
plored Sicily, to study the botany and 
ichthyology of that island. He has made 
cousiderable discoveries in both branches 
of science, of which the particulars are 
not yet known; but a general idea of 
them may be obtained from a work pub- 
lished by him, called Caratteri, &e. Cha- 
racters of fiffy one new genera of fishes, 
comprising one hundred and fifty one new 
species ;—besides a good number of new 
species of birds and reptiles, with twenty 
one new genera of plants. The first volume 
of his Statistica Generala della Sicilia, 
contains a scientific physical description 
of the island: the second volume contains 
a moral description of the people :—but 
this has been suppressed by authority! | 
A. Schma(tz ie printing a work ou the pyin- 


ciples of classification in Natural History, 
and a small Flora of Mount Etna: the 
Sicilians have honoured him with the 
name of their Linnaeus. 


M. Schmaitz has also instituted (during 
the present year) a scientific and philoso- 
phical Journal, intitled, Specchio delle 
Scienze ; 0 Giornale Enciclopedico di Sicilia : 
the Mirror of the Sciences, or Encyclo- 
pediacal Journal of Sicily. 


SWITZERLAND. 


We lately had occasion to notice an in- 
tended journey of M. Wahilenberg to 
Mount Lebanon, with design of obtaining 
materials for instituting a comparison be- 
tween the mountainous productions of 
Lapland, and of that mountain. It is pro- 
per, that we should notice a work of the 
same traveller in reference to the produc- 
tions of Switzerland, a mountainous re- 
gion, in latitude between the countries 
mentioned. It is entitled Georgii Wah/len- 
bere De Vegetatione ct Climate n Helvetia, 
&c. George Wahlenberg on the Vegetotion 
and Climate of the north of Switze:]:nd, 
observed between the rivers Rhine and 
the Inn, &c. and compared with those of 
the high northern regions of the earth ; an 
Essay. With a table of the heights of 
mountains, and the termination of vegeta- 
tion, also the temperature, and botanical 
productions. A volume in $vo. Zurich, 
1815. 

This learned writer being already known 
to our readers, we shall merely repeat -o 
much of his theory, as to observe, that he 
divides the upper regions of the earth into 
four. 1. That elevation in which snow 
never melts. 2. That in which snow melts 
completely insummer. 3S. An intermediary 
region between these; and 4. The region 
of trees, or that lower region; in which 
vegetation is most prolific and abundant. 


Tn the prosecution of his work, the 
author investigates the difference to be re- 
marked between the vegetation of the 
Swiss Alps and that of Lapland, shewing 
their conformity, or want of conform‘, 
regard being had also to the natura), order 
of their plants, and to the soil. The lat- 
ter parts of the work contain observations 
on the physical geograph* , on the tempera- 
ture of the air, and thy earth, on the direct 
heat of the solar yays, and on the meteors 
which in these districts. M. W. 
observes that tempests are much more rare 
in Lapland than in Switzerland: this he 
explains by reference to the drier atmos- 
phere of the northern country, and to the 
more humid climate of Switzerland. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 
CEYLON, 
New Fort enecren, anp IwPpRoveMENTS 
MAKING. 
Colombo, 6th October, 1818. 

His Excellency the Governor, with Mrs. 
Browning and Suite arrived at Pallitoo 
p2ue on the afternoon of the 27th ultimo, 
At sun-rise the following morning, His 
Excellency laid the first stone of a small 
Fort erecting there, both as a protection 
to a most extensive and valuable Leeway, 
where Salt forms naturally in great_abund- 
ance, and as the commencement of a chain 
of mnlitary posts which are to connect 
Trincomale with Colombo, by the southern 
Toute. 

The situation of the new Fort, is, we un- 
derstand, admirably selected, and a colouy 
of Malays has already been settled in 
its neighbourhood. 

The Mahagampatoo, now an almost un- 
inhabited waste, was once a flourishing 
and populous district, as its numerous 
Tuined Tanks, and other remains of former 
cultivation testify. 

The measures now adopting by his Ex 
Gellency the Governor for its improvement, 
will we hope, in the course of years, re- 
store it to its pristine state. 


BENCOOLEN. 
Procress, 
Ts. 

“ Fort Marlborough ; July 11th, 1813. 

“ Tn one of my latest letters 1 mentioned 
an Earthquake, which we had expe- 
nenced on the 26th ultimo. On the 5th 
instant, at 10 at night, we had another; 
but that of which | am about to give you 
an account, isa phenomenon of a very dif- 
ferent kind, and not to be treated lightly. 
Earthquakes, and those tolerably severe, 
@re not unknown to us; but such as asto- 
nished us during many hours of last night, 
are certainly alarming and very awful 
visitations. It had been a close, sultry 
evening. About 25 minutes past 10 P. M. 
the house began to shake gently, but the 
motion increased in force for more than a 
minute, ending in three distinct shocks, 
lasting about 12 seconds each, with inter- 
vals of stillness, for as many seconds, be- 
tween each shock ; the last was very se- 
vere. There was then a cessation for 6 
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minutes, when the earth began to shake 
again for 50 seconds, though not so se- 
verely as before. At 4 minutes before 11 
o'clock, another slight vibration ; and, as 
the clock was striking slowly 11 o'clock, 
two more. At 7 minutes past eleven, a 
most violent concussion and undulation 
commenced on a sudden; and lasted, [ 
think, fully a minute and a half, if not two 
minutes. The men-servants now ran up 
and requested us to quit the house with 
the children; which we did, but soon re- 
turned into the verandah. At 20 minutes 
past 11, we had another sudden and very 
alarming shock, which hurried us again 
out of the house. Some wall shades were 
thrown down and breken, and oil was 
spilled from nearly all of them ; candle- 
sticks tottered on the table, books were 
thrown out of their shelves, plastering fell 
from the ceilings, walls, &c. In short I do 
solemnly assure you, that the motion of 
these two shocks especially of that at 7 
minutes past 11,) was like nothing so much 
as that of a ship rolling im a sea, occa- 
sioned by a sudden squall. I thought it 
impossible that the house should keep to- 
vether; and I am sure, from the cracking 
of the beams and frame work of the roof, 
that it must have sustained injury, though 
not immediately prreeptible. The next 
high wind, or heavy fall of rain, will point 
out the places where repairs are become 
necessary. 

At 5 minutes before 12, we had another 
momentary abrupt shock, as if some heavy 
carriage had run against the house. ‘There 
were three or four slight vibrations be- 
tween that last mentioned, and another 
smart shock at about 20 minutes past one 
o'clock A. MI. At 10 o'clock this fore- 
noon, another slight shock was sensibly 
felt. Soon after gun-fire | rose to take my 
usual ride, and found the air piercingly 
cold, which continued so until the sun had 
got a good way above the horizon. On 
approaching Mount Felix House (where 
an end was put to poor Mr. Parr's mortal 
career) by what we call the long road, l 
saw that some of the pillars of the gate- 
ways were completely thrown out of their 
perpendicular, being cracked in every 
part, and having lost the large balls which 
ornamented their tops. A large portion 
of the front of the house itself had fallen 
down, and a parcel of bricks, here and 
there, from other places ; the whole build- 
ing being cracked in several directions, 
from top to bottom. On returning home, 
by what is called the short road, I found 
that the Bund or causeway, solidly con- 
structed, many years ago, of fragments of 


coral, broken bricks, &c. for the purpose 
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of connecting one hill with another, across 
a ravine, (which road forms part of our 
daily afternoon drive,) was much cracked 
aud partly sunk in the middle. Mount 
Vetix is about three miles from Fort Marl- 
borough. ‘The new Government-House, 
(which is the former Council House en- 
larged.) only inhabited since June, or 
July, 1812, is cracked in several places, 
some wall shades ave broken, aud plas- 
tering has fallen down. All 
stantially built have suffered more or less; 
those wh'e') are only raised on_ pillars 
of masonry, and with walls ef noggan 
work ([ think it is cailed,) are best suited 
for countries subject to Earthquakes, and 
the generality of houses here are of this 


houses sub- 


kind. I believe, it is no unusual sensation 
after such occurrences,—but can still 
scarcely persuade myself that 1 do not 


rock about a little, now and then. Such 
Earthquakes as this, have been felt at 
Padang on this coast, but I caunot learn 
that any thing equal to it has been ex- 
perienced here before,—at least, not in the 
memory of any person now residing here. 

“Onthe 12thof February, 1797, a pheno 
mecnon of this sort occurred at Padang, 
but was more serious in its effects, of 
which L have the following short account. 
concussions of the Earthquake con- 
tinued about three hours at intervals, the 
lives lost by the fall of buildings, the irrup- 
tion and reflux of the sea, and the chasms 
which opened im the earth, were computed 
at S300. A Snow at anchor off the town, 
was carried by the rising of the sea, about 
three miles inland, the greatest part of 
the private buildings were destroyed. 

Fortunately, the sea did not break in upon 
us here, but the surf roared furiously, On 
the 2ist of November, 1807, the sea rose 
suddenly at Padang, and continued to rise 
and fall alarmingly, till 9 at night of the 
23d, when a violeut concussion was felt, 
after which, the waters subsided. At 
half past 8 P. M. of the ist of December 
following, two more severe shocks were 
experienced, but no inundation seems then 
to have taken place. All here will Jong 
remember the night of the loth of July, 
1813, Amongst the mountains lying behind 
the settlement, is a voleano, which is al- 
most always seen smoking, but, I believe, 
has never been observed to emit flames. 
I am told, that no smoke has been seen to 
issue from this volcano for some time past ; 
so that we may naturally conclude, the 
repetition and violence of Earthquakes 
Jately, have been occasioned by the closing 
up, temporarily, of the ducts, by which 
the sulphureous matter usually finds vent. 
lu those districts (Manna) an extremely 
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violent Earthquake was experienced about 
40 years ago, soon after night-fall :—one 
whole, and very populous Donsoon (town) 
was completely laid m ruins, although 
none (or only one or two) of the houses 
had any muasoury at all about them.— Tire 
houses, therefore, might soon have been 
reconstructed ; but, as aearly the whole of 
them had Jamps burning in them, (for 
the people had not retired to rest,, the 
entire heap took fire and was reduced to 
ashes, with all the property lying beneath. 
This would have formed a striking sabject 
for the skilful pencil of any artist, who 
could have abstracted bis mind from the 
sceue of mnisery thus suddenly exhibited.” 


History or cate Discoveries ix THE 


INTERIOR OF THE VAST COUNTRY OF 


New 


GOVERNMENT ORDER. 
Government Hause, Sydney, 
i2th February, 1814. 

It having been long deemed an ob- 
ject of great importance by his Excellency 
the Governor to ascertain what resources 
this Colony might possess in the Interior, 
beyond its present kuown and circum- 
scribed limits, with a view to meet the ne- 
cessary demands of its rapidly encreasing 
population ; and the great importance of 
the discovery of new tracts of good soil 
being much enhanced by the consideration 
of the long coutinued droughts of the pre- 
sent season, so lajurious In their etlects to 
every class of the community in the Colony, 
His Excellency was pleased some time 
since, to equip a party of men, under 
the direction of Mr. George Wiliam 
Evans, one of the Assistant Land Sur- 
veyors, (in whose zeal and abilities for 
such an undertaking he had well founded 
reason to confide), and to furnish him with 
written iustructions for his gmdance in en- 
deavouring to discover a passage over the 
Blue Mountains, and ascertaining the 
quality and general properties of the soil 
he should meet with to the westward of 
then. 

This object having been happily effect- 
ed, and Mr. Evans returned with his en- 
tire party all in good health, the Governor 
is pleased to direct, that the following sum- 
mary of his tour of discovery, extracted 
from his own Journal, shall be published 
for general information. 

Mr. Evans, attended by five men, se- 
lected for their general knowledge of the 
Country, and habituated to such difficul- 
ties as might be expected to occur, was 
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supplied with horses, arms, and ammuni- 
tion, and a plentiful store of provisions for 
a two months’ tour. His instructions were, 
that he should commence the ascent of 
the Blue Mountains, from the extremity of 
the present known country at Emu Island, 
distant about thirty-six miles from Sydney, 
and thence proceed in as nearly a west 
direction as the nature of the country he 
had to explore would admit, and to conti- 
nue his journey as far as his means would 
enable him. 

On Saturday, the 20th of November last, 
the party proceeded from Emu Island, and 
on the 5th day, having then effected their 
passage over the Mountains, arrived at the 
commencement of a valley on fhe western 
side of them, having passed over several 
tracts of tolerably good soil, but also over 
much rugged and very difficult mountain ; 
proceeding- through this valley, which Mr. 
Evans describes as beautiful and fertile, 
with a rapid stream running through tt, he 
arrived at the termination of the tour lately 
made by Messrs. G. Blaxland, W. C. 
Wentworth, and Lieutenant Lawson.— 
Continuing in the western direction pre- 
scribed in his instructions, for the course of 
2i days from this station, Mr. bvans then 
found it necessary to return, and on the 
sth of January he arrived back at Enu 
Island after an excursion of seven complete 
weeks. During the course of this tour, 
Mr. Evans passed over several plains of 
great extent, interspersed with hills and 
vallies, abounding in the richest soil, and 
with various streams of water and chains 
of ponds. ‘The country he traversed mea- 
sured 984 miles beyond the termination of 
Messrs. Blaxland, Wentworth, and Law- 
son's tour, and not less than 150 from Emu 
Island. ‘The greater part of these plains 
are described as being nearly free of timber 
aud brushwood, and in capacity equal (in 
Mr. Evans's opinion) to every demand 
which this Colony may have for an exten- 
sion of tillage and pasture lands for a 
century to come. The stream already men- 
tioned coutinues its course in a westerly di- 
rection, and for several miles, passing 
through vallies, with many and great ac- 
cessions of other streams, becomes a capa- 
cious and beautiful river, abounding in fish 
of very large size and fine flavour, many of 
which weighed not less than 15lbs. This 
river is supposed to empty itself into the 
Ocean on the western side of New South 
Wales, at a distance of from 2 to 300 miles 
from the termination of the tour.—From 
the summits of some very high hills, Mr. 
Evans saw a vast extent of flat country 
lying in a westerly direction, which ap- 
peared to be bounded at a distauce of about 
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40 miles, by other hills. The general des- 
cription of these heretofore unexplored 
regions, given by Mr. Evans, is, that they 
very far surpass in beauty and fertility of 
soil any he has seen in New South Wales 
or Van Diemen's Land. 

In consideration of the importance of 
these discoveries, and calculating upon the 
effect they may have on the future pros- 
perity of this Colony, His Excellency the 
Governor is pleased to announce his inten- 
tion of presenting Mr, Evans with a grant 
of 1000 acres of lend in Van Diemen’'s 
Land, where he is to be stationed as De- 
puty Surveyor: and further to make hm 
a pecuniary reward from the Colonial 
Fund, in acknowledgment of his diligent 
and active services on this occasion. 

His Excellency also means to make a 
pecuniary reward to the two free men who 
accompanied Mr. Evans, anda grant of 
land to each of them. ‘To the three con- 
victs who also assisted in this excursion, 
the Governor means to grant conditional 
pardons, and a small portion of land to 
each of them, these men having performed 
the services required of them eutirely to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Evans, 

The Governor is happy to embrace this 
opportunity of conveying his acknowledg- 
ments to Gregory Blaxland and William 
Charles Wentworth, Esquires, and Lieute- 
nant William Lawson, of the Royal Veteran 
Company, for their enterprising and ar- 
dnous exertions on the tour of discovery 
which they voluntarily performed in the 
month of May last, when they effected a 
passage over the Blue Mountains, and pro- 
ceeded to the extremity of the first Valley, 
particularly alluded toin Mr. Evans's tour, 
they being the first Europeans who had ac- 
complished the passage over the Blue 
Mountains. The Governor, desirous to 
confer on these gentlemen substantial 
marks of his sense of their meritorious 
exertions on this occasion, means to pre- 
sent each of them with a grant of 1000 
acres of land in this newly discovered 
Country. 

By Command of his Excellency 
The Governor. 
J, T. Campbell, Secretary. 


SKETCH OF A TOUR, ON DISCOVERY AMONG 
THE MOUNTAINS, WEST OF SIDNEY, IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AS REPORTED OFFly 
CIALLY BY MR. EVANS. 

The track over the Mountains is on one 
continued ridge, with ravines on each side, 
forming immense precipices ; they appear 
as bluffs of land at sea, projecting one be- 
fore the other. The journey over them 
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was exceedingly fatiguing ; as the ridgways 
were very barren, and much incumbered 
with underwood, and trees of various deno- 
mination and growth. In places there is 
sufficient water aud herbage for cattle. I 
think twelve men in three months would 
make a good road, and render it so pas- 
sable, that carts might be driven in safety 
to the newly discovered country, winch I 
named Westmoreland. Ou my descent | 
came upon a stream that emptied itself into 
the Nepean. At7 miles further, the hills 
were exceedingly steep, which much im- 
peded my travelling ; but, by perseverance, 
] found a tolerably safe and easy passage 
to the main range of them, which cem- 
mences about a mile to the eastward of a 
mount called “ Mount Blaxlund”: this 
part is pleasing to the eye, and there is 
tine sheep pasture. I travelled along the 
range 12 miles: which carried me down 
to a good run of water; following its 
stream | was gratified in finding it led me 
the course 1 wished. From numerous 
rivulets falling into it, it increased in size, 
winding, till it formed a more considerable 
river, which from the quantity of fish we 
caught, | named “ Fish River”: These 
were remarkably fine, and of one species, 
resembling a salmon trout, weighing from 
5 to 15Ibs. : the avidity with which they 
seized the bait was such, as to surprize me 
beyond measure. I traced this river 35 
miles, coutinually in a westwardly di- 
rection; till | came upon a stream which 
named “ Campbell's River”: this was 
compelled to traverse some miles, before | 
could find a fordable passage; and at 
length, was obliged to have recourse to a 
temporary bridge. The rapidity with 
which this river runs from the south-eust- 
ward, leaves no doubt but that it takes 
its rise in some distant Jofty mountains in 
that direction. At the junction of it with 
the “ Fish River,’ | found the latter extend 
so as to be worthy of a more distinguished 
title; and thence named it  Macguarrie's 
River.” Yurther onward, I passed a high 
sterile hill, covered with pines, rising out 
of immense rocks, which appeared to be 
the only barren spot, since leaving the 
mountains, from the period of coming first 
upon the Fish stream, till the termination 
of my survey, fifty miles further down 
“ Macquarrie's River.” The whole country 
may be truly called picturesque and beau- 
tiful; chiefly abounding in fertile plains, 
the richness of whose soil and verdure can- 
no: be exceeded: no parts of Van Die- 
men’s Land, or of New South Wales, that I 
have seen, in my opinion bear a compari- 
son with it; the trees are thin and light, 
here and there, giving the appearance of a 
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park, with enclosures and laid out grounds. 
Occasionally, 1 surprized flocks of Emn, 
geese, and kangaroos; also nuincrous wild 
ducks. 

The most remarkable circumstance 
during my journey, was, my suddenly 
coming upon two native women and four 
children, whose terror and surprize ex- 
ceeded all belief; violently trembling, 
they fell down before me ; and it was some 
considerable time before they would ven- 
ture to look up; at length, somewhat ap- 
peased, they took a tomahawk each, some 
fish hooks, and twine, which I offered 
them, and ran away; never once daring 
to look behind them. Both women had 
the right eye destroyed, as if purposely. 
] saw nomen; but, | have reason to think, 
from the many distant columns of smoke [ 
occasionally beheld, that the inhabitants 
were numerous ; besides, | frequently came 
upon their deserted camp grounds. 

_1 collected several specimens of minerals, 
which I had the honour of presenting to 
his Excellency Governor Macquarrie. 

On the 10th January, 1814, I arrived 
back at the Hawkesbury settlement, after 
an absence of seven weeks. 

G. W. Evans, 

Deputy Surveyor, Van Diemen's Lund. 
Sydney, New South Wales, 

March 20th, 1814. 
PARTICULARS OF 


THE REBELLION IN CHINA, 


Confucius said, “ It has never been the case, 
that while the Rulers delighted in benevolence 
and virtue, the people ceased to delight in 
obedience and justice.” 


Ix some of our former volumes we re- 
ported such intelligence as had then reach- 
ed us, on the kindling of that blaze which 
has since burst out into open violence in the 
very Palace of the Emperor of China, him- 
It has been hited that this, though 
so very distant from Europe, is one of the 
branches of that revolutionary system which 
had brought the communities of this quar- 
ter of the globe to the very brink of disso- 
lution. How true that may be we know 
not ; but we know that the mischief was 


self. 


widely spread, and the intention of mis- 
chief, much more widely than the act. So 
long ago as Lord Macartuey’s Voyage to 
China, it was strongly suspected that the 
court was aware of a something then latent 
among the people, which induced it to de- 
cline more familiar intercourse with Euro- 
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peans. The court was informed on the 
violences committed in the 
murder of the King of France, and other 


France, on 


atrocities, and perceived its interest in the 
support of loyalty, too strougly to be miseled 
on the subject. 
also, to record two or three edicts of the 


We have had occasion, 


Emperor of China against Christianity, with 
the severe punishments inflicted on some 
who adopted this profession. It is credible 
that those severities were dictated by a 
desire to suppress whatever was European, 
—to cut short access of European persons 
and principles to the interior of the Chinese 
Empire: in short, they were intended to 
act as warnings against that disposition, 
which the heads of the state knew to be in 
existence to a greater degree, perhaps, than 
it was politic to acknowledge by any other 
method. ‘There might also be other causes; 
but these are the principal, so far as we 
know. 

The style and phraseology of this edict 
differs toto calo from the style of European 
political composition. No 
Europe “ blames himself” for the growth 


Sovereign 4n 


of revolutionary principles; no king or en- 
peror in this part of the world refers to 
father or grandfather, as better than hin- 
self; no prince mentions his personal exer 
tions, “ till his tongue has become blunted, 
and his lips parched ;'"—yet, undoubtedly, 
Many foresaw 
though they could not prevent it ; and re- 
@retted the incapacity of their ministers, 
except.so far as “ to secure thvir incomes,” 


what was approaching, 


and thereby increase their sovereign’s 
afflictions. 

The other remarkable points in this arti- 
cle the reader will not fail to observe: such 
as—the ladies of the palace relieving them- 
selves from their fears by death ;—the sale 
of human flesh ;—the appearance of a na- 
tional hero, &c. 

The motto we have adopted makes no 
part ofthe original; but is a sentence from 
the works of the Chinese sage, which the 
gentleman who transmitted the papers to 
Europe, thought strictly applicable to the 
instance under report. 


in China. 


Statement py KEA-KING, tHe 
ron or Cuina; ReceIVED AT Canton, 
Noy. 8, 1813. 


Imperial notice of a Revolution has oc- 
cured, for which | blame myself. 1, whose 
virtues are of an inferior class, received, 
with much veneration, the empire from my 
imperial father 18 years ago. I have not 
dared to indulge myself in sloth. When I 
ascended the throne, the Pe-leen * sect 
threw into rebellion four provinces, and 
the people suffered what [ cannot bear to 
express. {ordered my generals to go a- 
yainst them; and after eight years’ conflict, 
they reduced them to subjection. I hoped 
that theaceforward I should have enjoyed 
perpetual pleasure and peace with my chil- 
dren the people. 

Unexpectedly, on the 6th of the Sth 
moon (Sep, 2, 1813] the sect of Tven-lr, (i. 
Celestial Reason—Wumiuati) a banditti of 
vagabonds, created disturb nice, andecaust d 
much injury, from tlre district Chang-vuen, 
in the province of Pe-che-le, to the district 
'l’saou m Shan-tung. hastened to order 
Wan, the Viceroy of Pekin, to lead forth 
an army to exterminate them, and to re- 
store peace. This affair was yet at the dis- 
tance of a thonsand Le (200 miles). But, 
suddenly, on the 5th of the moon, the re- 
bellion arose undermy own arm. The cala- 
mity has arisen in my own house. A ban- 
ditti of upwards of seveuty persons of the 
sect Teen-le, violated the prohibited gate, 
and entered withiuside. ‘They wounded the 
guards, and entered the inner palace. Four 
rebels t+ were seized and bound. Three 
others ascended the wall with a flag. My 
imperial second son seized a musket aud 
shot two of them. My nephew killed the 
third. After this they retired, and the pa- 
lace was restored to tranquillity. For this I 
am indebted to the energies of my imperial 
second son, The princes and chief ofticers 
of the Lung-tsung gate led forth troops, 
and after two days and one night's utmost 
exertion, completely routed the rebels. 

My family (that reigns under the title) 
Ta-rsine, has coutinued to ru'e the empire 
one hundred and seventy years. My grand- 
father and imperial father, in the most af- 


* The Pe-leenis a kind of water lily. 
Various of the gods of China are repre- 
sented as sitting on this flower—it is in al- 
lusion to this that the sect denominate 
themselves. 


+ The Chinese wish to consider the mat- 
ter as lightly as possible, and call them 
“ thieves.” 
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fectionate manner, loved the people as chil- 
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| killed and wounded; several ladies of the 


dren. Lam unable to express their virtues | palace were induced from fear to destroy 


and benevolence. Though leannot pretend 
to have equalled their v od government 
and love of the people; yet | have not op- 
pressed nor ill-used iny people. ‘This sud- 
den change | am unable to account for. It 
must arise from the Jow state of my virtue, 
and my accumulated imperfections. i can 
only reproach myself. ‘Though this rebel- 
lion has broken out in a moment, the cala- 
mnity has long been collecting. Pour words 
“Care essvess, INDULGENCE, Stora, and 
Conxtempr’ (of business) express the source 
whence this great crime has arisen. With- 
in-side and without-side [in my family, and 
abroad in the empire! things are m the 
same state. Though | have again, anda 
third time given warniug, till my tongue 
is bluuted, and my lips parehed ( with fre- 
queut repetition) yciuone of my ministers 
have been able to comprehend it. They 
have governed carelessly, aud caused the 
preseut occurrence. Nothing like it oc- 
curred durimg the dynasties of Han; of 
Tang; of Suag; of Ming. ‘The attempt at 
the close of the dynasty Ming did not equal 
the preseut by more than ten degrees. 
When [ think of it, | cannot bear to men- 
tion it. 

I wonld examine myself; reform and 
rectify my heart, to corre spond to the gra- 
cious conduct of heaven above me, and to 
do away the resentments of the people 
below me. 

All my ministers who would be faithful 
to the dynasty ‘Ta-rsinG, must exert them- 
selves for the beuciit of the country, and to 

heir utmost make amends for my defects, 
as well as to reform the manners of the 
people. ‘Those who can be contented to 
be mean, may hang their caps * against 
the wall, and go home to end their days; 
not sit inactive as dead bodies in their 
places, to secure their incomes, and thereby 
increase my crimes. The tears fall as my 
pencil writes! I dispatch this to inform 
the whole empire. 


FURTHER HISTORICAL PARTICULARS. 
On the 28th of September, 1813, a party 
of conspirators, 70 or 80 in number, entered 
the Imperial palace, and remained in it 
two days and one night. They attempted 
to reach the iiuermost apartments, where 
were some of the Princes and others of the 
Imperial family, but were prevented.— 
During those two days, many persons were 


* The cap and button are the insiguia 
of office. 


themselves. 

The conspirators were finally driven out; 
some of them were killed and others taken. 

This attack was supposed to have been 
excited by the Emperor's elder brother, 
called commonly his right brother. 

The Emperor himself was to have ar- 
rived from lehol on the day when the 
attack was made, and it is supposed the 
object was to take his life:—had this suc- 
ceeded, his elder brother would probably 
have been submitted to, by the country, 
without opposition. The Emperor, how- 
ever, remained to amuse himself a day 
jonger than was expected; and thus es- 
caped the fate to which the conspirators 
had devoted him. The Chinese say, re- 
specting his escape, that—* Mo-fet Teen 
ning :—it was unquestionably by the 
decree of Heaven. 

When the above circumstances were re- 
ported to the Emperor, he wrote and pub- 
lished the paper already given, 


It is said that several attempts on his life 
have lately been made: one by means of 
poison mixed in a cup of ginseng, which 
he declined, and gave to his page, who died 
soon after. 

Another by means of contriving to con- 
vert his pipe luto a species of rocket:—it 
went off ere he put the pipe to his mouth 
while he was iatent on reading a dispatch. 
It is said that he rose and kicked to death 
the man who preseuted the pipe to iim. 

The people tell an anecdote of hin, 
which seems to indicate his being a good 
tempered man. Last year be had occasion 
to be displeased with his elder brother, 
already ineutioned. He spoke harshly on 
the occasion, and said, Chay ko she shin-mo 
tung-se! “ What of a thing is this!” His 
elder brother overheard this, and said, 
“A thing! Vil tell you what a thing | aw 
—I am the son of the Emperor Keen-lung, 
and Tam Kea-king’s e/der brother, Now 
do you speak out and say what “ thing” 
you consider me.” The quarrel lasted for 
several days, the elder brother msisting 
that the Emperor should speak out.— 
Finally, Kea-king finding that he could uot 
appease his brother, iu any other way, fell 
down on his knees, and said, “ You are my 
venerable elder brother—my venerable elder 
brother /° The brother then embraced him ; 
and they became friends for the time being. 

It is said that the Emperor, though be 
has every reason to charge treason on his 
brother, does not dare to proceed to take 
his life; it is so repuguant to the feelings of 
the nation to take an exper brother's life. 


ones. 
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The Emperor, after his arrival at Pekin, 
displaced several of his ministers, King- 
kwei the first Pae-sang, (or as called by 
courtesy Co-lav) was removed; and Sung- 
ta-glim, the friend of the English Embassy, 
put in his place. 

The Emperor also put to death eighteen 
or twenty of his eunuchs, 

In almost every province, troops to the 
amount of 60,000 were called out to attack 
the rebels, or as the Chinese yet continue 
to call them robbers :—for they do not wish 
to consider the rebellion as of any conse- 
qnence. 

The rebellion began in Shang-tung, 
where a famine prevailed; those who 
wished to overturn the government, laid 
hold of this circumstance. It was such a 
concurrence that overturned the Dynasty 
Ming. In Shang-tung, the rebels seized 
on three cities, on some districts in Pe- 
che-le, and on three districts. in Ho-nan. 
They put to death the ofticers of those dis- 
tricts, and, as the Chinese persist in affirm- 
ing, eat their flesh. Considerable quanti- 
ties of human flesh were eaten by the 
famishing people. ‘They even zo so far 
as to say that it was carried about for sale. 

One of the leaders in Shang-tung, was 
by the government said to aftirm himself 
to be Lew-heun-te, a person famous for his 
virtue and public spirit, upwards of two 
thousand years ago, now returned to life, 
agreeably to the doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis. 

In the time of Lew-heun-te, there was 
another hero Kwan-foo-tsze, now wor- 
shipped by the Chinese as the god of war. 
This person is said to have appeared several 
times in defence of his country. The peo- 
ple have it reported among them, and 
many believe it, that he appeared lately in 
the heavens with a red and angry counte- 
nance, and terrified the rebels. The go- 
vernment troops came forward and obtained 
a great victory. 

This rebellion is attributed to the bad 
influence of the comet which appeared in 
3811. On December 0, 1818, at mid- 
night, a large meteor was seen in Canton, 
which was thought ominous of ill. ‘This 
belief of planetary iufluence on the affairs 
of men, may serve to produce the effect 
which is attributed to it, by encouraging 
the people to rebel, who are previously dis- 
posed to do so. 

In China, there exist a great many se- 
cret associations of the people. They ge- 
nerally call themselves “ brotherhoods,” 
and take to themselves various epithets, as 
Teen-le- Hwing, Celestial Reason's Associa- 
tion, T'een-te-Hwing, Heaven and Earth As- 
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sociation, San-ho- wing, Association of the 
Three Powers, i. e. heaven, earth, and 
man. Pe-leen-Hwing, the Association of the 
Water-lily. The government calls. them 
Reaou fei, Banditti of Religionists. They do 
not teach any religious system, but they 
generally sacrifice or drink a small quantity 
of each other's blood when they take the 
oath of brotherhood. They have, like the 
Freemasons of Europe, secret marks by 
which they are known to each other. Their 
ostensible object is to defend each other's 
and revenge each other's wrongs. 
t is said that their property is always se- 
cure, and that they can travel with perfect 
safety at all times. They revenge each 
other's wrongs, even on the ofticers of go- 
vernment. 
Nov. 3. Published at Canton. 

His Excellency the Viceroy has received 
an official letter from Wan, the Viceroy of 
Pekin, The express travelled at the rate 
of 800 Le, daily. 

From this letter it appears, that the dis- 
tricts Hwa-Heen, and Gan-yang-Heen, in 
the province of Ho-nan, together with the 
principal towns of those districts, have fallen 
into the hands of the rebels, and the officers 
of government have been put to death. 

In the province of Pe-che-le, the district 
Chang-yuen has been seized by them, on 
their hearing that they were to be attacked. 

In Shang-tung, the districts Ting-taoa 
and Tsaou have fallen into their possession, 
and the chief towns of the districts taken. 
This has been stated to his Majesty, and 
an express been sent to call out from each 
province three thousand men in Ho-nan 
and Hoo-pe; they have been already called 
out. In this province we husten to appoint 
fourteen hundred of the Fooyuen’s and 
fourteen hundred of the Viceroy's troops 
to be in readiness to march. 

December 18.—A letter has been received 
from Keang-ning in the province of Keang- 
nan, from which it appears that the King’s 
troops had obtained successive victories 
over the rebels. ‘They had taken and put 
to death seven or eight hundred: the re- 
mainder fled to Hwa-Heen, a district in 
Ho-nan province. It is also said, that one of 
the leaders, Wang-sung-ho, has been killed, 
aud his followers, a few hundred persons, 
have fled tothe district Tseun. Those in 
the district Hwa are more numerous, those 
in Tsaou and its neighbourhood are not 
more than a thousand and odd, Those in 
Kin-heang Common are all dispersed since 
their leader was taken and put to death. 

With respect to those in Chang-yuen in 
the province of Pekin, their leader calls - 
himself “ the King of Benevolence and Right- 
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eousness.”” He and his followers have fled. 
Lew-lin who was at the head of two 
perties has been taken and put to death. 
Wang-sung-ho was one of his disciples: they 
called themselves at first “t%e Seet of the 
Lord of Heaven,’ but afterwards changed 
it forthe name of the Sect of (he Eight Dia- 
grams, 

On the 7th (of the tenth moon), his Ex- 
cellency Sooled forth the government troops 
against the rebels, attacked and defeated 
them, killing several hundreds, and burmng 
three of their euncampments; about pri- 
soners were taken, the remainder fled to 
Hwa district. On the Srd, the Viceroy of 
Pe-che-le attacked the rebe!s at the said gis- 
trict, and killed aun incalculable number. 
‘This has with all possible haste been stated 
tu his Majesty. 

Our intelligence comes down to a later 
date; but these specimens of the Gazette 
of the Chinese Eqnpire, in which twice as 
much ts stated, and implied, as the facts of 
the case and real performance will warrant, 
miay be sufficient, at present. It is sup- 
posed that the next India feet will bring 
interesting accounts. An Empire with 
such interior enemies, by land, and the 
{ adrone pirates (of whom our Readers 
know the history) by sea, had need of all 


its energy, all its wisdom, and all its good 
fortune. 


Persecution or tur Free-Masons. 
{From the French.] 
 Quicquid delirant Reges, plectuntur achivi.” 

Many of the newly-established govern- 
ments, wisunderstand entirely the nature 
of that grand alliance, to which they are 
beholden for every thing. ‘The suppres- 
sion of the Free-Mason-Lodges is one of the 
niost vexatious symptoms of that re-action 
by which these governments suffer them- 
selves to be carried away. ‘This measure is 
founded on absolute ignorance of the ac- 
tual stete of Freemasonry. We consider 
ourselves as warranted in asserting, that 
this institution is, without cause, described 
as the hidden danger of sovereigns. 

The Lodges of Italy, and of Spain, are 
supposed to resemble those of France; 
which are so many associations of benefi- 
cent and mutual fraternity; associations per. 
fectly ivnocent, and so little to be feared 
in the political world, that they complai- 
santly changed—we are told—their Vene- 
rables, their Speakers, &c. with every 
change of government ; so as to have con- 
stantly for their presiding officers, the great 
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and the powerful of the day. As to that 
superior and truly mysterious description 
of Freemasonry which exists in England, 
in Prussia, in Denmark, and in Sweden, we 
know it has given existence to great inst 
tutions of benevolence, and for the purpose 
of education; we know that the princes 
and monarchs of the north are enrolled in 
the Brotherhood. What then is that inso- 
lence, indulged by a few Capuchins of 
Rome and Madrid, which publicly insults 
a society that reckous among its members 
those magnanimous sovereigns, without 
whose efforts king Ferdinand VII. and the 
Holy Father, would have been, to this day, 
either the prisoners, or the most humble 
slaves of Napoleon! How many are the ge- 
nera's and ministers, English, Prussian, and 
tussian, belonging to this Society! It was 
also to the Society of Freemasons, in part, 
that the Cardinals York and Borgia were 
beholden for the generous succours which, 
in the moment of distress, they received 
from two Protestant princes. There is, 
therefore, not merely folly, but ingratitude, 
in blaming this association for admitting 
into its body members of every party iu re- 
ligion. Besides, we beheve that this Scot- 
tish and German Freemasonry is not much 
in vogue in Italy, or even in France. If it 
has higher objects and secret aims, it is 
not likely that they should be ripened for 
execution in the south of Europe. 

So far the French writer :—we can only 
add, that in a land accustomed to liberty, 
no fear need be entertained of private sor- 
eties, as there are always men of under 
standing inthe body, who would check and 
expose violent councils, or disloyal proceed 
ings. Under despotic governments, or go- 
vernments intent on becoming or conti- 
nuing despotic, such societies may be ob- 
jects of alarm;—in them forbidden liberty 
may seek an asylum. We consider it as 
one of the strongest proofs of despotic in- 
tentions, that these philanthropic associa- 
tions should incur persecution, whether in 
Italy, or in Spain, or elsewhere. But, if 
there be societies like those described as 
existing in the interior of China ; we pre- 
sume that they are of a nature so totally 
different, that what may fairly be aftirmed 
of one kind does not apply to the other. 
They are neither ancient, nor benevolent, 
nor amicable: imitations of the working 
brotherhood, for other purposes, no doubt, 
there have been many. As political socie- 
ties it may be prudent to suppress them ; 
but as to the alledged crime of achnitting 
members of all religious principles founded 
on Christianity, we hold that it does far 
more honour to their general philanthropy, 
than it does injury to prince or people. 
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HORTICULTURE, 
Many of our Readers have gardens, and 
fied pleasure and profit in tending them: 
it is the natural occupation of man, and 
what he delights in. But, like other de- 
lights, it has its anxieties and drawbacks.— 
The seasons of the year are not always fa- 
vourable; the harvest of fruit is not always 
realised in proportion to the promises of the 
flowers. ‘The feeblest insects do the great- 
est mischiefs; and to provide against them 
is the greatest trouble. They too are the 


works of nature, and each has its proper 
dwelling, food, and support, independent 


of the wishes or vexations of man. To 
promote the practical purposes of the lovers 
of gardens, a Society has been formed in 
Scotland under the name of “ The Caledo- 
nian Horticultural Society ;’ from whose 
Transactions we borrow the following in- 
formation. 


To prevent the ravages of the Gooseberry- 
Cuterpillar. 


By Mr.Joun Macmurray, Nurseryman. 


In Autumn, let a quantity of cow-urine 
be provided ; and let a little be poured 
around the stem of each bush, as much as 
suffices merely to moisten the ground. 
This simple expedient has succeeded to 
admiration ; and its prophylactic virtues 
have seemed to extend to two successive 
years. The bushes which were treated in 
this manner remained free of caterpillars ; 
while those that were neglected, or inten- 
tionally passed over, in the same compart- 
ments, were totally destroyed by the depre- 
datious of the insects. 


Another mode, the salutary effects of which 
extend only to the season unmediately fol- 
lowing. 

Collect as much drift sea-weed from the 
beach, when opportunity occurs, as_ will 
cover the gooseberry compartment to the 
depth of four or five inches. Lay it on in 
Autumn. Let this covering remain un- 
touched during the Winter and early 
Spring months. As the season advances 
dig it in. This plan has answered my most 
sanguine expectations ; no caterpillars ever 
infesting the compartments treated with 
sea-weed. 


Horticulture. 


All things change, but Nature suffers no 
loss of matter. ‘The grass which adorns 
the field, and supplies food for cattle, de- 
rives its nourishment aud support from the 
elements; by a wonderful process, it is 
converted into flesh, and assumes new a; 
peardnces, nature, and properties. Animals 
feed on vegetables, and derive their nourish- 
ment from them: nevertheless, there seems 
to be something, neither more or Jess than 
ludicrous, in the idea of feeding vegetables, 
in their turn, with animal flesh, and sup- 
porting, or at least, invigorating them, by 
means of extra-nourishment drawn from 
animal principles. The practice is not 
uncommon, m the instance of pouring bul- 
lock’s blood over the roots of fruit trees 
which have failed in bearing, in order to 
renovate their powers; to say nothing of 
that daily application of the same process in 
another form, im the use of soil and manure 
of different kinds and qualities, the virtues 
of which depend on the animal particles 
brought into action. In short, nothing is 
lost: the vegetable kingdom supports the 
animal: the animal supports the vege- 
table: —the very bones, as our readers 
know, become manure for the fields; and 
London, as the great carnivorus, exports 
the bones to ameliorate the soil of the Scot- 
tish’ arable land. After all, there 1s some- 
thing ludicrous, if not amusing,—in pre- 
scribing half a horse, as a restorative re- 
What 
a world of analogies does this practice open ! 


cipe for a vegetable in a decline ! 


Mr. Epwarn Lane, Nurseryman, on 
the subject of destroying the Caterpillars 
which infect Fruit Trees, relates the fol- 
lowing Experiments :— 

. «+.» Lobserved, upon examination, 
that the soil was deficient of a proper quan- 
tity of animal substance. 1 consequently 
set about making up this deficiency. 

In 1807 and 1508 fodder was very scarce, 
and many old horses killed. I availed my- 
self of this circumstance, and collected all 
the dead horses | could procure in the 
neighbourhood, and I soon found myself 
master of above twenty carcases. I had 
the trees on my East and South aspects, 
treated as follows: A circular trench was 
made, about three feet distant from the 
trunk, and so deep as to cut every root 
through ; into this trench was put half a 
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horse at least, divided into proper pieces, 
and covered up. The following Spring, 
however, the caterpillars were not in the 
least diminished. 

In August and September 1809, I found 
the moths very numerous, flying about my 
trees ; I was certain, that they must depo- 
sit their eggs at this season, because at no 
other do they exist. Certain also of their 
beiug deposited upon or in the fruit and 
wood buds, | thought, if a proper liquor 
could be procured, sufficiently pungent 
and deleterious to kill them, and not to in- 


jure the trees, | might yet have a crop of 


fruit. Cheered with the hope of having a 
reward, for seventeen years application, I 
set about this last operation with alacrity. 

In the beginning of January last, 1810, 
I took five pounds of flowers of sulphur, 
three pounds of soft soap, one pouud of 
potash, four pints of very strong tobacco- 
liquor, (the expense of all which is but 
trifling), and made up the mixture to ten 
piuts, with fresh water: I put the mixture 
on the fire in a pot, and, when as inti- 
mately mixed as possible, | applied it, in a 
luke-warm state, with a small painter's 
brush, so as not to miss a single bud ; and 
potful after potful was mixed up, till I had 
washed thirty-four full grown wall trees, 
apple, pear, and cherry. Several trees, 
which had been dressed with horse flesh 
as above, were Jeft unbrushed, that they 
might be compared with those which had 
been washed. 

This application has at last proved suc- 
cessful: and now, on the first of June, I 
must say, that no money that I ever laid 
out yielded me so much pleasure, nor gave 
me such a prospect of profit. My trees, 
which had for many years exhibited an 
appearance of barrenness, are now full of 
most healthy well-spread flowers, the 
stamina with fine anther upon them, 
guite bold; not a single apple tree on the 
whole wall so washed being barren, and 
the cherries and pears set quite thick. 

I have had visits from a number of pro- 
fessional men this Spung, who have ex- 
pressed their admiration of the trees so 
treated. It is proper to add, that those 
which were left unwashed are nearly as 
usual, full of caterpillars, which I fear will 
resist my utmost efforts to reduce them at 
this season. 


On preserving Cauliflower through a great 
part of the Winter. 

As cauliflower is a most desirable vege- 
table, so it deserves to be kept as long for 
use as possible. 

In 1808 I had a large quantity of this 
vegetable in full head in the beginning of 


November. Being at a loss for a shed, or 
such place as is commonly used for hang- 
ing it up, in order to preserve it, I dug a 
pit along the bottom of a wall, about eigh- 
teen inches in depth, and much about the 
same breadth. On a dry day I pulled up 
the stocks of cauliflower, keeping the leaves 
as entire as possible, and wrapping them 
round the flower. I began at one end of 
the above-mentioned pit, laying in my cau- 
lilower with the roots uppermost, and 
the tops inclining downwards, the roots of 
the one layer covering the tops of the other, 
and so on with the whole of my stock. 
The pits were then covered closely up with 
earth, and beaten smooth with the back of 
the spade, in order that the rain might run 
off. 

It is to be observed, that the covering 
had a considerable slope from the wall. 
The experiment succeeded to my wish ; 
and I was able occasionally to give a dish 
of fine cauliflower till the middle of Janu- 
ary 1809. 


Remarks oN tur STONES 
iX DRUIDICAL ‘srrucrures. 


Mr. Gillby, a gentleman, who has ad- 
dressed to Mr. Tilloch, for his Philosophi- 
cal Magazine, a paper, descriptive of the 
Geology of the neighbourhood of Bristol, 
has, among other remarks, the following, 
onthe nature of certain Stones found in 
certain Druidical works. As it usually 
has been said, that the beds whence these 
Stones were obtained are now unknown ; 
or that there are none of the kind within 
many miles of the structure, known, while 
the mechanical means by which they 
were brought to their present situation, are 
inconceivable to modern art:—We take 
advantage of this article to observe, that it 
is possible, to say the least, that if gentle- 
men would Jook narrowly over their own 
estates, in the neighbourhood of such mo- 
numents, they might clear up these diffi- 
culties to the naturalist, and the traveller ; 
and, at the same time, improve their pro- 
perties, and benefit the public. We con- 
sider it as unquestionable, that the riches 
of this kingdom in minerals, fossils, and 
even in vegetable productions, is greater 
than is commonly known, or generally un- 
derstood. Coal, one of our most valua- 
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ble articles, is abundant beyond what is 
commonly thought; and mines of iron, 
copper, &c. are frequently met with, and 
opened, in places where formerly no sus- 
picion of their existenee was entertained. 

Compact felspar. — Upon visiting some 
time ago the Druidical stones at Staunton 
Drew, I was very much surprised to find 
them composed of rocks which I was per- 
fectly unaware had any existence in this 
vicinity—a siliceous breccia and compact 
felspar. In returning a short timc since 
from an excursion among the Mendip Hills, 
I passed through the village of Harptree, 
and [ was very much struck by observing 
about half a mile on this side Harptree, 
masses of compact felspar exactly resem- 
bling the blocks at Stauuton Drew, which 
had been brought together for the purpose 
of repairing the highway. All the infor- 
mation I could learn respecting them, was, 
that they were taken from the adjoining 
fields, where I saw large slabs of them 
lying upon the surface, having been turned 
up by the plough. The cultivated state of 
the country prevented further examination : 
otherwise [ have little doubt that the com- 
pact felspar would be fouud in situ, for the 
masses here were in nothing different as 
to composition from the blocks at Staun- 
ton Drew. 


Sunscrirtion proposrp ror MINeRAts. 

We notice with pleasure every attempt 
to enlarge theintercourse among the learned 
and ingenious. Many of the studies con- 
nected with the sciences are expensive ; to 
render that expense as little onerous as 
possible is praise worthy; and as the mode 
of publication in numbers has been found 
useful in the literary world, there seems to 
be no cause why the same principle of 
detail should not meet with equal success 
in other pursuits, where distribution is de- 
sirable, especially as in the mean time it 
does not prevent the acquisition of anala- 
articles more rapidly in any other 
manuer. In the execution of the scheme, 
much will depend on the honour and ho- 
nesty, on the skill and good fortune, of the 
publisher: but this cannot fail of being 
known in a short time: as subscribers will 
most surely render their discontent suffi- 
ciently sensible, ifthey find themselves sup- 
plied with articles wet worth their money. 


The Journal des Mines for May, contains 
the following noritication; “ The zeal with 
which the study of fossils and petrifactions 
has been prosecuted for several years, has 
suggested to the members of the Bureau de 
Minéralogie established at Hanau in Wet- 
teravia, the idea of forming systematic 
collections of petrifactions, which they offer 
to furnish m successive portions at stated 
periods; and-they flatter themselves, in 
consequence, with obtaining the approba- 
tion and support of amateurs and the learn- 
ed. These collections, it is said in the 
German Prospectus published on the sub- 
ject, will present not only in isolated indi- 
viduals all the fine remains of the organic 
world, the greater part of which are lost 
to us, but they will exhibit as perfect a view 
as possible, in pieces well characterized 
and carefully selected. Scientific travellers 
will be sent into countries which are rich- 
est in petrifactions, and will thus procure 
the means of supplying gentlemen who form 
collections, with series as complete as pos- 
sible. 

“ But as an enterprize of this kind re- 
quires a considerable advance of money; 
and as it is desirable, before precuring 
from far distant countries, such as Italy, 
Switzerland, and France, the articles 
which have been already ordered, that a 
deposit should be made on which reliauce 
can be placed, the plan of a subscription 
has been preferred. 

“ Every delivery will be composed of 
fifty specimens of the size of two inches by 
four, for petrifactions still adhering to the 
matrix, or a proportionate number of iso- 
lated specimens when the petrifaction itself 
is within or beyond this size: and the price 
of each delivery will be six reichs thaler 
(about 1/. 1s. English) to subscribers, and 
nine rix dollars (or 11. 1s. 6d.) to non- 
subscribers. 

“ The undertakers pledge themselves to 
furnish specimens of an excellent quality ; 
and none shalJ be given twice, unless when 
the matrix happens to be different ; which, 
on the contrary, wil present a double in- 
terest to the amateur who makes the col- 
lection with a view to geognostic specula- 
tions. 

“ A specification will accompany every 
delivery, and with the last will be given 
au explanatory and recapitulatory cata- 
logue. 

“ As to petrifactions of great price and 
rarity, one specimen will serve for several 
deliveries, and it will be valued accordingly. 
The deliveries will take place at intervals 
of from three to four months ; so that in 2 
few years the collection will be complete.— 
The subscription for the first delivery, 
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which will take place in November 1814, 
obliges the subscriber to take the two fol- 
lowing : but payment in advance is expect- 
ed for the first only; and every subscriber 
is at liberty to decline taking more than 
the three. Any person procuring ten sub- 
scribers shall have a collection for himself 
gratis, It is preposed to exchange fossils 
with naturalists who reside in countries 
which abound in petrifactions, and who 
wish to procure this accommodation. Let- 
ters aid money to be addressed (postage 
free) to Hanau by Frankfort on the Maine.” 


A FEW LINES ON THE PRESENT STATE O01 
THE Buonapartean Famicy. 

Madame Letitia, the mother, now ht an 
advanced age, still takes care of her person ; 
and makes her appearance in rouge. She 
is at Porto-Ferraio, in Elba, and seems 
likely to make it her abode. 

Napoleon amuses himself in promoting 
public works in his island; such as roads, 
and other improvements. He has formed 
a library, singular in its kind : it contains 
all the pamphilets, &c. published against hum. 
An extensive collection, if complete ! It is 
supposed, that various reports coucerbing 
himself, sufficiently remote, from truth, 
originated with him, and have been pro- 
mulgated by his order, by means of those 
wiseacres who visit his island. He is learn- 
ing English, with great avidity ; and his 
language master pronounces him a forward 
scholar: his progress in the language ts rapid. 

The Princess Elica is at Bologna, where 
she had an interview with the new Grand 
Duke of Tuscany; who found her at her 
music, singing. This lady reclaims the 
yrincipality of Lucca and of Piombino ; the 
Duke of Sora, of the house of Appiani, also 
recluims Piombino, with its dependencies in 
the Island of Elba ; Tuscany 
Lucca; and the Lucchese rec/aim their in- 
dependence. 

Lucien Buonaparte, created by his Holi- 
ness Prince of Canino, has received visits 
ef congratulation from all the Erce/- 
lentissimos and Altissimos at Rome. He is 
besides Count de Polnia, Signior de Memori, 
and other plaecs, and member of the Institute 
of France. Pale and lean, he looks older 
than his years, which are more than fifty. 
He keeps a magnificent house, and is much 
in favour, as he was formerly, among the 
Romans. He is lively, and instructive in 
discourse, a great connoisseur in pictures, 
and at present extremely devout. 


reclaims 


King Pepe, or Joseph, discontented with 
the air of the Pays de Vaud, has also taken 
up his residence in the envirous of Rome. 
He gave at the Chateau of Prangin superb 


Buonapartean Family.—French Theatre: The Boxers. 
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women ; and thus he eoutrives to banish 
gloom, and to make himself amends for the 
loss of a crown ! It is possible, indeed, that 
his present state is happier than his crowned 
state. Princely revenues, magnificent pa- 
laces, numerous attendants, &c. &c. are no 
such bad enjoy ments—if they can be really 
enjoyed—atfter a series of usurpations, and 
their close. The final termination of the 
eventful history yet remains, 

Among the amusing—we do not say the 
true, anecdotes of which tiis family is made 
the vehicle, one imports that the Genoese 
have been dreadfully alarmed for the in- 
dependence aud extent of their territory ; 
so many sovereigus are competitors for 
various considerable portions of it! The 
little Napoleon, now Duke of Parma, de- 
mands for his portion—and determines to 
obtain it by conquest, too, the whole Gulf 
of Spezzia, with its territory. Terrified, 
beyoud measure, at this danger, the repub- 
lic of Genoa sent deputies to Napoleon, the 
father, to intreat his interference to mode- 
rate the ardour of his son for conquest. 
The Ex-Emperor replied, “ This is not the 
place where the great sale of provinces is 
held; go to Vienna; and if you determine 
on securing your independence, take with 
you three enormous bags full of gold: offer 
oue to Lord —— another to Prince 
the third te M————. As the 
last affects a delicate scrupulosity on the 
subject of presents, and perhaps may re- 
fuse you, I will give you a letter of intro- 
duction to him! ! J Verbum sat. 


Frencn Turatre: Tue Boxers. 

Among other prejudices taken up by the 
French concerning their (almost unknown } 
neighbours, the English, one is, that the 
Art of Boring is favourite with the nation 
at large, and forms a part ot general study. 
Under this persuasion, the French Stage 
has lately produced two satires on this 
island : the first at the T4éatre des Vaude- 
villes; Le Boreur Francais, ou une Heurea 
Londres : The French Boxer, or an hour in 
London ; in one act, by 31.M. Morcau, 
Damarsan, and Lafortelle; The second is 
at the Variétés ; Les Deux Boreurs, ou les 
Anglais de Fulaise et de Nuxterre: The 
two Boxers, or the English of Falaise and 
Nanterre; a whimsical shew, in one act, 
by Désaugiers, Francis,and Simononin. 

It is remarkable, that each of these farces 
in one act, should require no less than three 
writers to do justice to a subject so recon- 
dite /—but Homer condescended to write 
the Baratromyomachia. ‘The first of these 
pieces supposes two French boxers to en- 
gage in the attempt to pass themselves off 


festivals and balls, to a hundred pretty 


for English boxers :--the thought is cold, 
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and the interest it is capable of exciting, is 
a nullity. ‘The piece at the Varielés, sup- 
poses a Frenchman, just arrived in London, 
to be learning the Enelish language and 
the noble art of Boxing, at the same time: 
the ridicule is heightened by the instruc- 
tions given in each, jostling each other : it 
is a parade in the full force of the term ; a 
constant vollev of puns, blunders, mistakes, 
and cross readings. All the world—the 
Parisian world—has run to see it; and all 
the world — the Parisian world — has 
laughed to the utmost extreme of laughter, 
at seeing it. If it is not wise, it is witty ; 


if it is not accurate, it is amusine ; it is 
diverting ; it is droll :—when all .s over, it 


is condemned as foolish AA! gue cest bcte! 
It nevertheless triumphs over criticism : 
Jart ... mevoi! adesarmé ! 

By way of convincing our readers of the 
accuracy with which English manuers are 
copied in this imitation, it is enough to say, 
that the two boxers, after their fisty cuffs, 
dance a ballet together on the stage!!! 


Leirsic Micuarimas Farr. 

A Vienna paper contains the following 
statements, which we believe to be gene- 
rally correct. 

“ The most business was without dis- 
pute done in articles the manufacture 
of Lyons, also in woollen cloths, cassimirs, 
&e. The latter has had a favourable in- 
fluence on the price of wool, hitherto ex- 
ceedingly depressed; but which, to the 
comfort of the landed proprietors, who have 
suficred severely, is now rapidly adyanc- 
ing. The Merino cloths produced in 
various Saxon manufacturing towns were 
in extraordinary request. An Armenian 
merchant from Teflis in vain offered Per- 
sian shawls for sale; the greater majority 
invariably preferred cheaper articles ; and 
it was, upon the whole, one of the charac- 
teristic features of this fair, that the finer 
and more costly articles of luxury—tlaces, 
fine stufis after the highly tasteful French 
patterns, jewellery, &c. found scarcely any 
sale, because the higher classes have not 
yet recovered from the heavy losses and 
poverty occasioned by the war. 

« England sent immense quantities of 
goods to Leipsic. For the first time, Eng- 
lish hardware, improved by a hundred 
patent-inventions, was again to be had in 
abundance, and at very moderate prices. 
Such persons, too, as prefer English har- 
ness, in which all the leather-work is in- 
comparably better than any that can be 
met with on the Continent, had an excel- 
lent opportunity of supplying themselves. 
Large orders for these articlesarrived from 
all quarters, and extensive purchases were 
made. People were astoujshed whien they 


Leipsic Michaelmas Fair. 


saw the lists of orders. One single house 
wanted 17,000 dozens of buttens. The 
English, however, did not meet with an 
equally advantageous market for their cot- 
tons and printed stuffs. The deluge of 
these articles surpossed all conception. 
This was but natural; for whatever had 
been destined for the American States, was 
transferred to the Continent. Large quan- 
tities had gone bv Llolland and Belgium, 
but still larger came by way of Bremen 
and Hamburgh, to Leipsic. Owing, how- 
every, to improvemeuts in taste and neat- 
ness on the Coutinent, and particularly in 
Switzerland, the patterns of these goods 
appe rred old 
agreeable. The Swiss and Saxon dealers 
in those articles, therefore, obtained a pre- 
ference over the English among the Polish 
and Macedonian buyers, and those who 
purchased for the consumption of Ger- 
many. ‘The English, however, sold almost 
all their stock to clear their warehouses. 
There were also some very fine new Eng- 
lish goods, and these, as well as the best 
Swiss manufactures, great quantities of 
which had been sent from Frankfort to 
Leipsic, were in great reqnest ; and sold, 
by the piece, at .the rate of 16 to 18 gros- 
chen (2s. to 2s. Sd.) per ell. Several 
Chemnitz houses, sud particularly Becker 
and Hubner, did so much business that 
their warehouses seemed to be completely 
exhausted. The English were in want of 
Georgia cotton wool, which they, there- 
fore, bought up at Hamburgh, and wher- 
ever they could find any. The Saxon ma- 
nufacturers found the prict of the Mace- 
donian and Levant cotton very high, be- 
ing obliged still to pay 80 guilders for it, 
including the Austrian duties and carriage. 
How very much the balance of trade must 
be upon the whole in favour of England, is 
shewn by the progressively rising course 
of exchange, which has already got upfrom 
four rix dollars four groschen, to five rix 
dollars 21 groschen. The payment of 
subsidies is of course discontinued. On 
the other hand, the whole continent pays 
for a hundred necessary and indispensable 
articles of luxury far more to England, than 
England lays out on the continent. To 
this circumstance it must be chiefly as- 
cribed, that colonial produce, instead of fall- 
ing, as Was at first expected, advanced a 
little, and, in all probability, will obtain 
still higher prices; but people are cautious 
of speculating in these articles. No brauch 
of trade, perhaps, fee!s so keenly the effects 
of the war as the bookselling. The ins 
spection of the catalogue of this fair shews, 
that if all the ephemeral productions of the 
press were subtracted, very little indeed 
would remain. 


fashtoned, or at least not 
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VERSES 
BY THE LATE RIGHT HON. HENRY BILSON 
LEGGE. 


Written during the present Kings Minority 


God bless our young Prince, 2nd endue him 
with grace, 

In fit time to supply his brave Grandfather's 
place, 

Make his tutors and servants both faith ‘al and 
clever, 


And his youth from all evil examples deliver 


From nurses aud gossips, who nothing so 
dread, 
As that over-much learning should burden the 


head, 


Who for teaching a Prince how to reason and 


speak, 
Prefer a French novel to Latin and Greek : 


From Jesuit historians te tyranny civil, 

Who declare English freedom the work of the 
Devil; 

Who prove WILLIAM a villain if James be a 
fool, 

And that force is a King’s only title to rule : 


From philosophers deep*, who think Hell but 
a notion, 

And virtue and vice only matter and motion ; 

Bid the Bible feed moths on my Graudmother’s 
shelf, 

Aud by algebra shew that the world made it- 
self : 


From grave politicianst+, who shrug and who 
wiuk, 

But have no time to speak, so profoundly 
they think, 

Who, while slanders are carried, demurely 
staud by, 

And enjoy the effects of another man's lie: 


From the nice men of fashion, who not for 
their life, 
Would tread on your toe, tho’ they'd lie with 


your wife, 


* Robinson, brother to the celebrated Mrs 
Montagu. 

+ Stone, brother to the foo famous Primate, 
and uncle to Mr. C. Arbuthnot, now Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Vou. L. Lit. Pan. New Series. Dec. 1. 


Who Papist and Protestant count much the 
same, 
And sit down with strict honour to play the 


whole game 


So God bless the Prince, let each honest boy 
sing, 

Make him first a good man, and intimea gi id 
King, 

Make him wise and religious, and worthy and 
chaste, 

Aud send him instructors no worse than the 
last 


TO AN OAK TREE; 
fn the Church Yard of * * *, in the Bighlands ' 


of Scotland, said to mark the Grave of 
Captain Wogan, killed in 1649 


BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. : 


Emblem of England’s ancient faith, 
Full proudly may thy branches wave, 
Where loyaity lies low in death, 


And valour fills a timeless grave 


And thou, brave tenant of the tomb! 
Repine not, if our clime deny 
Above thine honoured sod te bloom 


The flow’rets of a milder sky. 


These owe their birth to genial May; 
Beneath a fiercer sun they pine, 
Before the winter storm dex ay— 


And can their worth be type of thine? 


No! for ‘mid storms of Fate opposing, 
Still higher sweti’d thy dauntless heart, 
And while despair the secne was closing, 


Commene’d thy bricf but brilliant part. 


*Twas then thou sought’st on Albyn’s hill 
(When England’s sons the strife resign’d,) 
A rugged race resisting still, 
And unsubda'd though unrefin'd 
Thy death’s-hour heard no kindred wail, 
No holy knell thy requiens rung ; 
Thy mourners were the platded Gael, 


bhy dirge the clamorous pibrock sung. 


Yet who in Fortune’s summer-shine, t 
To waste life’s longest term away, 

Would change that glorious dawn of thine, ; 
Though darken’d ere its noontide day ? 

Be thine the Tree whove dauntless boughs 
Bravesummer’s drought & winter's gloom ! 

Rome bound with oak her patriots’ brows, 


And Albyn shaduws WOGAN’s towh 
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ADDRESS 
To tur Suave oF THE Burns, 
By THE Ear or Bucuan, 
On crowning his Bust at the fect of Wallace's 
colossal Statue at Dryburgh, Oct. 15, 1814 
Poet of Colla, here at Wallace’ feet, 
Thy generous muse, thy manly soul [ greet ; 
Thy soul, now sever'd from a servile crew, 
And blest, united to the chosen few ! 
Too late I found thee to redeem thy days 
From Bacchus’ joys, and ill-directed lays : 
Sut now I come even with my setting sun, 
To see to thee an ample justice done. 
Upon my bust as once on Thomson T 
Impose this chaplet with a genial sigh, 
And may our brave unconquer’d country’s sire, 
Still glow in song, and sparkle from her lyre. 
LOVE OF NATURE. 
From Poems, by Susannah W i/son, a Servant 
NATURE, with liberal hand, 
Pours forth her richest stores, 
To bless our favour'd land 
With herbs, and fruits, and flow’rs ; 
While nature’s beauties 1 explore, 
The God of Nature VH adove 
Though many come and go, 
These beauties to behold ; 
Content to see them blow, 
And mark their leaves unfold, 
Yet I would imitate the bee— 
Draw boney from each flow’r I see 
Fach season has its flow’r ; 
They all their season know ; 
We must adore that pow’r 
That causes them to grow 
The wintry mouths their tribute bring, 
To deck the chiily brow of Spring ; 
Reviving Spring brings Summer near, 
And smiling Autumn crowns the year. 
THE WAGER DECIDED 
Such little hopes I'd always found 
Of gaining Betsey fur my wife, 
That I had wager’d Dick a pound 
I should not win her all my lif 
But—thanks to Heav’n '—my anxious care 
Is all remov'd ;—the knot is tied ; 
And Betsey—fairest of the fair— 
Consents at length to be my bride. 
To Dick, then, as in honour bound, 
Well pleas'd I hold myself in debt ;— 
Thus, by the ordest luck, ‘tis found 
I lose wy wager—win my Bet ! 
Strand, Oct.27,1 14. G. 


PMational Beaister. 
FOREIGN 

AMERICA: SPANISH. 
Tolucco: revenues. —When Buonaparte 
observed that the pewer of Britain rested 
on the profits derived from three or four 
vegetables, scarcely known century 
wo; he sak! no more than was true, though 
the truth was distorted by his vexation. 
Other powers, also, derive great gaius from 
some of these plants: among others it is 
understood, that the manufacture of To- 
bacco into segars for smokiug, and inio 
snuff in the territory of New Spain, which 
is a royalty stnetly maintained by the 
crown, is extremely productive. 
amount is not less than 255,100/. sterling. 
The manutectories of Mexico and of Gue- 
faro are the most considerable. The pre- 
sent disturbed state of that country, does 
not allow us to conjecture what portion ot 
this revenue, really enriches the cotlers ot 
the King of Spain. 

AMERICA : UNITED STATES. 

Acknowledged justice of Military Retalia- 
tivn.—One of the American Papers, answers 

Ir. President Madison's late Proclamation 
thus :— 

The President says, ‘the enemy wan- 
touly destroyed the public edifices, having 
no relation i their structure to operations 
of war; and adds, ‘that the destruction 
was under the insulting pretext of retalia- 
tion, for a wanton destruction committed 
by the army of the United States in Upper 
Canada, &e.—lIs it supposed that the cap- 
ture of York is already forgotien? York 
was the capital of Upper Canada, and there 
all the public buildings were destroyed, in- 
cluding the Capitol, where a scalp was 
found in the Executive and Legislative 
Chamber, suspended near the Speaker's 
Chair, in company with the mace aud other 
emblems of royalty. [Fide Dearboru's 
Letier.}—This destruction was not only 
pever ‘shown to be unauthorised,’ but 
was the theme of continued exuitation dur- 
ing the whole of the second year of the 
war. We regret as much as Mr. Madison 
himself the destruction of the costly monu- 
wients of taste and of the arts at Washing- 
ton, and more particularly of the ‘ public 
archives, because we fear that the confla- 
gration has removed evidence of the ‘ origin 
of transactions, which ought to be pre- 
served ; but compiaint certainly comes 
with an ill grace from the Captain General 
of our armies, under whose auspices similar 
atrocities have been conunitted, 
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American Population.---Number of Inha- 
bitants in the United States of America, 
as per Census of the year 1810 :— 
Virginia, State974,622 | Vermout,State 217,913 
New York . 959,220 N. Hampshire 214,469 
Pensylvania 810,091 | Rhode Island 76,031 
Nth. Carolina 555,500 | Delaware 72,674 
Massachuvetts472,040 | Terri. Orleans 76,576 
Sth. Carolina 415,115 | Do Mississippi 40,252 
Kentucky 406,511 | Do Indiana 24,520 


Maryland 380,546 | Do Louisiana 20,845 
Connecticut 261,942 | Do Ilinvis 12,282 
‘Tenessee 261,727 | Do Michigan 4,762 
Georgia 252,433 | Dis. Columbia 24,023 
New Jersey . 245,255 — — 
Ohio . 227,843 Total 7,236,797 
Dis. of Maine 228,705 ens 


City of Philadelphia in 1810 . 111,210 


Ditto New York 96,372 
Ditto Baltimore 46,485 
Ditto Boston 33,234 


ARABIA. 


The Wahabees, though excluded from 


the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, con- 
tinue in great strength in Arabia Felix. 
They are even said to have possession of 
some of the most fertile districts in that 
country. Their troops, posted at all the 
stations where there are wells, ou the skirts 
of the deserts, either lay under contribu- 
tion or cut off the caravans going from the 
borders of the Persian gulf to Medina and 
Mecca. <A mixed caravan of traders and 
pilgrims, amounting to ]200 persons, 
having recently made some resistance, or 
refused to submit to the composition re- 
quired, were massacred. — About 400 
wretches who escaped the sword perished 
of thirst in the desert. Their bodies, dried 
by the sun, tracked the road for sixty 
miles ! 
AUSTRIA. 


Congress.—According to accounts pub- 
lished at Vienna, the number of Diplo- 
matists, Sovereigns, and Princes, at present 
in that capital are -—For Russia, 53; Prus- 
sia, 46; Bavaria, 34; England, 24; Wir- 
temberg, 22 ; Denmark, !7 ; France, 15; 
United Provinces, 7; Hesse-Cassel, 8 ; 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 6 ; Baden, 9; Spain, 5, 
and for other states in proportion, 

The Divan of Constantinople has re- 
quested the Grand Seiguor to send au 
Envoy to the Congress. 

It is stated in the German Papers, that 
to avoid all the difficulties of Court etiquette, 
the Sovereigns at Vienna have agreed to 
take precedence according to their age. 
In consequence of this decision the Mo- 
narchs rank thus :— 

1. The King of Wurtemberg, born in 1754. 
2. The King of Bavaria, bora in 1756 
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. The King of Denmark, born in 1768, 
(28th Jan.) 
4. The Emperor Francis, born in 1768, 

(12th Feb.) 

5. The King of Prussia, born in 1770. 
6. ‘The Emperor Alexander, boru in 1777. 
BELGIUM. 
Population decreased and repaired. 

The devastation committed by Bona- 
parte individually upon the living race of 
man, iS a mischief at which humanity will 
sigh the most, but which nature will soon- 
est repair. The population of Ghent has 
sunk under its withering influence, from 
nearly one hundred to less than sixty 
thousand souls: that of Brussels from 
ninety to sixty-six thousand. The peace, 
it is thought, has already added or brought 
back four thousaud to this latter city. 

DENMARK. 

Commerce.—Copenhagen, Oct.7.—In Sep- 
tember, 1166 vessels cleared the Sound ; 
of which 74 were Danish, and 18 Norwe- 
gian. In general the commercial inter- 
course with Norway becomes from mouth 
to month of more ‘importance ; several 
vessels have arrived from that country 
with iron, glass, and fish, and have re- 
turned with a lading of grain. The trade 
with Bourdeaux is also very lively ; and 
four vessels laden with wines and fruits 
entered this place in the course of one day. 

FRANCE. 

The Cow and the Cossuck.—Paris, Oct. 10. 
—During the encampment of the Cossacks, 
near Paris, one of them stole a cow, and 
carried it off to his hut, to which he tied 
her: the owner of the animal, a poor fe- 
male peasant, having at length discovered 
her retreat, went with money in ber hand 
to purchase her from the robber. “ See,” 
said she to the Cossack Officer (for the 
depredator himself was abseut), “ See how 
fondly she regards me: | will give double 
her value to get her back.” The price 
being agreed upon, the Officer received the 
money as trustee for his Cossack, and the 
peasant led the cow home in triuinph. 
The points of her horns were covered with 
several folds of rags, as if to prevent her 
doiug mischief; these the owner removed 
on getting home, but what was her sur- 
prise to find they contained fifty large 
pieces of gold! she hurried back to the 
Officer with the money, who, struck with 
her honesty, refused to ieceive it, and re- 
turned her, as a reward, the twenty crowus 
which she had given for ber cow. She 
then gave the money to the Mayor of the 
village, to distmbute among her fellow- 
sufferers. 
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Literary Journals Regulated. 

Chancellery of France.—* We the Chan- 
cellor of France, having seen article 2d of 
the Royal Ordonnance of October 25, 1814, 
which charges us with the execution of the 
law of the 21st of the same month, in re- 
spect to what relates to the publication of 
periodical journals and writings, have de- 
creed as follows :— 

Art.1. No pertodical journal or manu- 
script shall be published at Paris, reckon-" 
ing from the ist November 1814, and in 
the Departments, reckoning from the Ist 
December following, unless it has obtained 
the anthority prescribed by Article 9 of 
the aforesaid Jaw. 

«2, This authority shall be granted 
and may be withdrawn, viz :—For the 
daily journals at Paris, by the Director- 
General of the Police ; and for all other 
periodical journals and writings which 
shall be published in the kingdom, by the 
Director-General of the bookselling trade. 

“ 3, The Director-General of Police and 
the Director-General of the Bookselling 
Trade shall respectively watch over the 
journals which they authorize. 

“ Given at Paris, Oct. 28, 1814. 
(Signed) « D’AMBRAY.” 

French Knighthood. — It appears from 
the Paris Papers, that an income of 3000 
francs a year is necessary-to qualify a man 
for the order of knighthood. Itis a fortu- 
nate circumstance for many of our new 
Knights that no such qualification is re- 
quired in England. 

Longevity :—no Protection against 
Oppression. 

On the 7th ult. died at Salre-sur-Sambre 
the widow Schobin, who held a farm at 
that place, at the very advanced age oi 
104. This woman, until within a few days 
of her death, continued actively employed 
in her occupations, and walked every Sun- 
day to her parish church, a distance of 
nearly two miles. Besides these, she had 

« recently suffered an imprisoument of two 
years, because one of her younger sons had 
been refractory with respect to the con- 
scription ! 

English in France.—lt is difficult to de- 
termine whether it is proper to denote 
the present crowd of English in France, 
travellers, or visitors. Certain it is, that 
the French begin to draw from them, and 
their manners, very advantageous specula- 
tions in the way of—Commerce ! An Eng- 
lishman, whose name is not publicly men- 
tioned, has fallen distractedly—others say, 
mortally in love with the handsome Le- 
monade-seller : he has taken apartments in 
the Palais Royal, for the gratification of 


being as near as possible to the cruel god- 
dess Who now commands his fate. 
It is understood that the famous son of 
Nimrod, Col. Thornton, has experienced 
some disappointment. He had hired a 
country-house in the neighbourhood of 
Rouen, which city was completely in an 
uproar on the day when his attendants, 
estimated by the beholders at some hun- 
dreds of dogs, some scores of horses, and 
some dozens of jockies, grooms, w hippers- 
in, helpers, and keepers, made their triam- 
phantentry, and passed through the narrow 
streets of that ancient metropolis of Nor- 
maudy, in full cavalcade. But, whisper 
affirms, that the laws against trespassing 
on private grounds, now reviving with 
vigour, have opposed in this civilized coun- 
try obstacles to the colonel’s movements, 
and exploits, —unmoveable obstacles! which 
it is thought, he would not find amid the 
extensive wilds of a Polish forest, or the 
steppes of Tartary. But, this may be 
brought to the test of experience : if the 
Col. still envies the gratification of hunting 
the wild bull, the savage wolf, or the ob- 
stinate and ferocious boar. What may not 
the ruling passion accomplish ? 

GERMANY. 

Anniversary of the Glorious Battle of 
Leipsic.— Hamburgh, Oct. 18, 1814.—“ The 
wishes of the Hamburghers, who are as 
enthusiastic os John Bull in expressing 
their effusions of joy on every occasion, 
have never been so conspicuous as on this 
day of general festivity, all the shops, &e. 
being shut and no business done. In the 
morning the bells were set a ringing, and 
divine service was performed in all the 
churches. All the ships and craft in the 
Elbe, the pleasure boats on the Alster, 
with a vast number of houses, hoisted flags ; 
the flag-stafis of which were entwined 
with oak leaves aud flowers; and all the 
neighbouring gardens supplied the inhabi- 
tants with the remaining shrubs and flow- 
ers of a favourable autumn, to decorate 
their windows to advantage. The illumi- 
nations, the transparencies, mottoes, devices, 
were varied with numerous busts of the 
Prince Regent, the Monarchs of the North, 
his Majesty of Prussia, and other distin- 
guished persons. Every family, from the 
highest, to the cobler in his cellar, seemed 
to vie with each other, to remind us that 
the blessings of Peace ought to make us forget 
the miseries of War; and every degree 
seemed anxious to commemorate the re- 
membrance of that glorious victory which 
the friends of liberty will look back to 
with transports of joy, because it led fo the 
entrance of the allied armies into the Gapi-~ 
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tal of a nation which for a series of years 
kept all Europe at defiance, and apparent- 
ly gave reason to dread a perpetual war, 
the continuance of which would have 
ruined the civilised world, 

“ Anew play, by Klingemann, was ad- 
wirably performed, aud M. Herzfeld, the 
manager, spoke an occasional prologue in 
the character of Duke Leopold of Austria ; 
the name of the play is Germun Fidelity, 
in which the author has combined fine 
writing with patriouc expressions, which 
were received by an enraptured audience.— 
The stage of the Theatre, and General 
Bennigsen’s box, were decorated in a mas- 
terly style. An ode and a poem, from the 
pens of Pretze] and Zimmerman, appeared 
m the morning paper, and although the 
Danes had no share in this victory, the 
President of Altona, M. Blucher, gave 
orders to tiluminate. From the accounts 
received from various parts of Germany, 
the rejoicing is, no doubt, universal. At 
the Town House there was a grand feast, 
as usual on such occasions; the Hamburgh 
Senate are not behind hand in extrava- 
gance aud luxury, imitating the City 
Aldermen and Conmon Couvcil-men of 
London, who are never tired of a greasy 
chin. 

Vintage.—A letter from Frankfort, dated 
the 26th of October, states, that the vin- 
tage on the right bank of the Rhine had 
been almost totally ruined. A continued 
series of wet weather for 18 weeks had 
prevented the grapes from arriving at ma- 
turity, and was followed by some cold 
nights in the beginning of October, by 
which the grapes were frozen, and ren- 
dered not worththe gathering. The vintage 
on the left bank of the Rhine had equally 
failed. 


Herring Fishery.— Letters from Ham- 
burgh of Sep. 30, say, “ The Bremen her- 
ring busses have now all returned from the 


fishery. They have not caught much, but 
the quality of the herrings is excellent. In 
general the Embden and Dutch busses 
have had very moderate success.” 


Benevolent Institution.-- Dusseldorf, Ot 3. 
—A society of Germans, both men and 
women, has formed itself, to prepare peace- 
ful and agreeable retreats for the warriors 
returned from the holy contest, who, by 
their wounds, sickness, weakness, or age, 
are incapable of procuring a hvelihood 
Their generous purpose is, that these re- 
treats be in the neighbourhood of strength- 
ening mineral waters, and to give the su- 
perintendance of the different establish 
meats to old ofticers, whom these veterans 
will honour at once as worthy companious 
and kind fathers, 


A generous friend of humanity bas al- 
ready made a present to the Soetety of a 
number of fine buildmgs with large gar- 
deus, which have room for 700 veterans. 


HUNGARY. 


Mammoth found.—In coustructing a 
causeway in the County of Hent, au enor- 
mous skeleton of a Mammoth has been dis- 
covered; and at.the same time, a fossil 
tooth of an elephant. 

ITALY. 

Many of our pages have borne wituess to 
those traits of Italian character which ren- 
dered the superior clays of the people odious 
to our Nelsons and our Trowbridges. ‘The 
versatility of the populace deserves also to 
be recorded, in its tern. When the king 
was expelled, and the Parthenopean Re- 
public! was proclaimed at Naples, in 
1798, the populace shouted Morte al Ke 
tiranno ! Viva il Pope lo sovrano / [Death 
to the tyrant king! the sovereign people 
for ever'} In 1802 when the king re- 
turned, the same populace, the better to 
express its loyalty, shouted, around the 
king's coach Viva il Re tiranno ! Morte al 
Popolo sovrano! FLong live the tyrant 
King! Death to the Sovercignu People } 
The throne of Naples, says our author, is 
ever too near the brink of Vesuvius! 
Extracted from the Italian Journal, SOth 

May, 1814—Transluted from the Italian 

Copy. 

Romans !—The triumph of religion, the 
tranquillity and the liberation that for a 
length of time was wished for by Europe, 
and, above all, the surprizing celerity 
whence such a vast and ditheultundertaking 
was, God be praised, prosperously ob- 
tained, deserve particularly oa your part, 
QO Romans! a splendid and magnificent 
Monument, that mav and for ever 
preserve to posterity the memory of the 
joyful and propitious events, not jess of the 
partial victories achieved by your ancestors 
in divers epochs over barbarous nations, i 
the same mauuer as with the most noble 
euthusiasm the generosity of the Roman 
people contributed to eternize the remem 
brance thereof. 

To the object, however, of promoting the 
erection of such a Monument, the Nobulity, 
as well as private persons, and the inhabi- 
tants of the Papal States and Itahan people, 
as those also of England, France, Spain, 
Germany, Russia, Portugal, and all the 
other nations of Europe, as also the most 
remote countries, are invited to concur 
with their subscriptions, who, struck by 
the wonder of the events that happened, 
will feel themseives animated to signalize 
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their noble sentiments by lending their 
hands to perpetuate the same, united as it 
were in a mass, in the most majestic man- 
ner, in the Metropolis of the Catholic 
World. 

The Monument will consist of a mag- 
nificent and elevated Pyramid, on the top 
thereof will be placed the Statue of Re- 
ligion ‘Triumphant. This Pyramid will 
rest upon a strong and solid quadrangular 
base, composed of thick massive marble 
squares, to allude to the stability of the 
Christian religion, and to the constancy and 
firmness of the august Sovereigns, who, 
with their endeavours, have so glariously 
co-operated to deliver afflicted Europe 
from the slavery under which it miserably 
groaned, 

In the principal front of the monument 
will be placed an Image of the reigning 
High Pentiff, Pius in two others, 
those of the Sovereigus who have formed 
and composed so adventurous a coalition ; 
aud in the last, there will be the Portraits 
of those renowned and yaliant Personages, 
who by their arms or by their counse! have 
contributed in a special manner to the 
happy issue of a just, as well as a brilliant 
calise, 

Besides, if the funds produced by the 
subscriptions should amount so as to supply 
the means, the Statues of the High Pontitt, 
and those of the aforesaid Sovereigns, aud 
of the most distinguished and famous 
Heroes, shall be raised aroi nd the niches 
of the edifice upou well invented and pro- 
portioned pedestais. 

lu the interior part of the monumeut 
will be observed the statues in marble, and 
the names engraven in brass of the illus- 
trious warriors who have particularly sig- 
nalized themselves in battles, or fallen vic 
tims on the field of glory in defence of the 
cause of common liberty of the European 
nations. 

In the back part there will be likewise 
engraved in copper, and to be read, the 
names of the gentiemen, subscribers for the 
elevation of so conspicuous and interesting 
a monument. 

‘The first artists, of whatever nation they 
may be, are invited to form a design of the 
proposed Monument; and if any other form 
of building shou!d be thought by them and 
by the learned more adapted for the pro- 
posed object, any one of such artists is re- 
quested to make two designs, one (to wit) 
according tothe plan herein expressed, and 
the other according to his own taste and 
genius, retainiig in mind that the idea 
is ad»pted fo an order of architecture, com- 
posed to correspond to the two-fold object 
of the monument, to wit, to celebrate the 


portentous events of this age, and to raise a 
memory to the living heroes, and to those 
who were immolated for this grand result; 
a vew idea, and equally new are the facts of 
this epoch, of which no example whatever 
is to be found im the antient monuments 
still existing. Eleven persons shall then be 
drawn from the number of the gentlemen 
subscribers, who may be thought the most 
versed in the arts, and in the sciences as 
artists, jointly with Mr. Fagan, his Bri- 
tannic Majesty's Cousul General for Sicily, 
Malta, and adjaceut islands, who will have 
the concern to choose the best of sach de- 
signs, to propose the public, spacious, and 
frequented place ou which, with the appro- 
bation of his Holiness, it may be esteemed 
most proper to erect the aforefaid monu- 
ment, and to superintend and oversee the 
exact and quick execution of the same, 
until the perfect and total completion of the 
work. 

The history of so many complicated and 
rumoured events, eugraved on sheets of 
brass, and deposited in the said monument, 
will at one view, transmit to posterity and 
future ages the epoch of the propitious re- 
covery of liberty, which seemed condemned 
almost to a perpetual slavery of tyranny, 
and for their caution and example. It will 
teach them the horrible consequences to 
the public detriment of our days, produced 
by the fatal spirit of immorality and op- 
pression. 

Annotations.—The basis so solid and 
strong, and ornamented as above fixed 
upon, will serve to give to future ages the 
idea of the events that happened: and as 
these have caused the death of so many 
valiant heroes, who fought for liberty, 
therefore no other place can be better 
adapted to erect a lasting Monument to 
eternize their memory, than this basis. 

The pyramidical fori of this Monument 
was chosen for two wise censiderations ; 
the first, because the Pyramid may be re- 
garded as an honourable tomb of all those 
heroes, who, gloriously combating in the 
defence of all Europe, are fallen extincts: 
in the second place, because this mode of 
building has been always looked upon as 
an emblem of eternity, being the most last- 
ing of all forms, and therefore best adapted 
to eternize the pomps and the triumphs 
of Religion. 

In the habitation of the aforesaid Consul 
General of Great Britain, situate in Saint 
Bastiuello-street, No. 2, there will be an 
open book, which at any hour of the day 
will be exhibited to the contributing Gen- 
tlemen by a person appointed for such pur- 
pose, that they may place their subscrip- 
tions therein. The sums of money will be 
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deposited with the banker who may be 
decmed most proper by the majority of the 
Gentiemen subscribers. 

From time to time, as the present Mani- 
fest shall be forwarded to the Provinces, 
notice will be given of the measures most 
aualogous to the good teith and to the se- 
curity of the deposits that may be respec- 
tively couvenient to each of them.—tlome, 

INDINS FAST. 

Trade with India.—The following is au 
account of the prime cost of all cargoes pur- 
chased lndia, and shipped for Lurope, 
in the yeur 1812-13, together with the 
il at h Pre sidle nec 
not added in the invoices :-— 

Charges not add- 
ed to the invoice. 
Current Rupees. 

&,60,033 


char Fes 


Invoice Amount 


Current Rupees. 
Bengal .  1,41,46,110 


Madras . 5S,04,844 $,92,171 

Bombay . 8,323,248 61,025 
kort Maribro’ 1,68,3 is 

2,05, 12,520 17,82,879 

The subjoiuned is an account of the 


all goods sold at the East India 
Compaiy’s sales, from the Ist of May, 
1813. to the ist of May, 1814, 
seuted to the House of Commons :— 
COMPANYS GooDs, 


amount of 


as pre- 


£4,158,388 


Beugal Pisce 761,234 
Coast and Surat ditto . . 892,779 


1,118,204 
340,101 


Raw and Organzine Silk Bs 


Spices... ate 401,029 
Drugs, Sugar, Cotton, Wool, &c. 426,655 


B49 2,925 
PRIVATE TRADE GOODS, 


73,171 
Sugar, Drugs, Indigo, &c. . 1,057,027 
7,80: 05 ,601 

NEUTRAL PROPERTY AND PRIZE GOODs. 
85,417 
4,612 
44,555 
Pe pper . . 57,121 
Sugar, Drugs, ludigo, &e 401,991 
641,822 
10,900,251 
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Lion Hunt.—Caleutta, March $0.—By 
a letter from a correspondent at Kurpaul, 
we are informed of the particulars ofa lion 
hunt, in the vicinity of that station, during 
which Colonel Thomson, aud a party of 
Officers, killed a lion of enormous size, 
and supposed to be the largest ever seen 
in India. [iis dimeusions were tue follaw- 
ing: length from the end of the nose to the 
tip of the tail, ten feet two inches: height 
from the ground to the top of the shoulder, 
four feet six inches: circumference of the 
four legs, two feet four He had 
killed eight villagers, a great uumber of 
bullocks, and otherwise done much damage 
previous to the information bemg sent to 
cantonments of Lis beimg in the neizhbour- 
hood. 

Extract of a Letter Jrom Surat.—* Ac- 
counts have been received from Gurrah, 
which mention a dreadful calemity, but, 
ales ! thas 
country. the Ner- 
buddah unexpectedly, ne the 
night, overfHowed its banks, and swept 
away upwards of 15 villages. The cala- 
mity that the inhabitaits, 
their houses, furniture, and cattie shared 
one common fate. It is difficult to compute 
the number of human tives lost; but it is 
supposed to exceed three thousand. 


Mokke Burjunder, 


‘hin he 


too frequent eccurrence m 
On the 12th February, 
ad 


ol 


dus 


was sudd eu, 


a diamond merchant, 


was in January last murdered at Goa, 
when upon the point of embarking for 
Ormus, in the Persian Gulph. The is 
sin, who was bis own servant, rifled tina 
of a number of diumonds and precious 
stones concealed ju a girdle round his 
waist, and afterwards buried the body in 


the garden. He next put on some clothes 
belonging to bis master, and after remdier- 
ing the disguise as complete as he could, 
passed himselfou the Captain of the vessel 
for the merchant. The ship sailed almost 
immediately with a fair wiud for its desti- 
nation. The murder not betag discovered 
until near a fortnight after its commission, 
the pursuit of the criminal became of no 
avail. 

An Indian papercontains he trial of one 
Mahommed Sar Biju'junge, a native of Se- 
rampore, accused of violating the persou of 
Ana Arkele, a married woman, whom he 
afterwards endeavoured to strangie. In 
addition to ihe testimony of the unfortunate 
victim of his lust, the principal witness 
gainst the prisoner was his own sonu-~a 
youth, sixteen years of age, whom he stab- 
bed while im prison, and made a se. oud at- 
tempt to destroy during the progress of the 
trial. Having been found guilty, his atro- 
cious conduct induced the judge to order 
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him for instant execution. The prosecu- 
trix, though under sixteen, was the mother 
of three children. 

Trial by Ordeal_—Mr. Forbes in bis 
Oriental Memoirs, has the following cu- 
rious remarks. Among other perplexing 
circumstances in my administration of jus- 
tice at Dhuboy, | was sometimes obliged 
to admit of the Ordeal Trial. In the first 
instance a man was accused of stealing a 
child covered with jewels, which is a com- 
mon mode of adorning infants among the 
wealthy Hindoos. Many circumstances 
appeared against him: on which, he de- 
mended the ordeal, Ji was a mezsure to 
which I was very averse; but at the par 
ticular. request of the arbitrators 
who sat ou the carpet of justice, and espe- 
‘ ially at the earnest entreaty of the chil 
parents, I consented. A cauldron of boil 
ang oil was brought info the durbar, and, 
after a short ceremony by the Brahmins, 
the accused person, without showing any 
anxiety, dipped his hand to the bottom, 
and took out a small silver coin, which I 
atill preserve in remembrance of this trans- 
action. He did not appear to have sus- 
tained any damage, or to suffer the smallest 
pain; but the process went no further, 


as the parents declared theniselyes perfectly 
convinced of his innocence. 
PERSIA. 

Persian New Testament.—The following 
is a translation of a letier recently written 
by the King of Persia, to Sir Gore Ousely, 
Bart. the British Ambassador at the Court 
of Ispahan, relative to a version of the New 
Testament in the Persian language :— 


‘© Inthe name of tine Almighty God, WHOSE 


glory is most €xce ik at! 

“Itis our august command, that the dig- 
nified and excellent, our trusty, faithful, 
and loyal well-wisher, Sir Gore QOusely, 
Baronet, his Britannic Majesty’s Ambas 
sador Extraordinary (after being honoured 
and exalted with the expressions of our 
highest regard and consideration) should 
know, that the copy of the Gospel, which 
was translated into Persian by the learned 
exertions of the late Rev. Henry Martyn, 
aud which has been presented to us by 
your Excellency on the part of high, digui- 


fied, learned, and enlightened Society of 
Christians, united for the purposes of 


spreading abroad the Holy Books of the re- 
ligion of Jesus (upon whom, and upon all 
Prophets, be peace and_ blessings!) has 
reached us, and has proved highly accepta- 
ble to our august mind. 

“Tn truth, through the learned and un- 
remitted exertions of the Rev. Henry Mar- 


tyn, it has been translated in a style most 


befitting Sacred Books; that is, in an easy 
and simple diction. Formerly the four 
Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke; and 
John, were known in Persia; but now the 
whole of the New ‘Testament is completed 
ina most excellent manner: and this cir- 
cumstance has been en additional source of 
pleasure to our enlightened and august 
mind. Even the four Evangelists, which 
were known in this country, had never 
been before explained in so ciear and lumi- 
nous amanner. We, therefore, have been 
particularly delighted with this copious 
and complete translation. Please the most 
merciful God, we shall command the se- 
servants, who are admitted to our pre 
sence, to react to us the above-mentioned 
book, from the beginning tothe end, that 
we may, in the most minute manuer, hear 
and compre hend its contents. 

“ Your Excellency will be pleased to re 
joice the hearts of tie above-mentioned 
dignified, learned, aud eulightened Seciety, 
with assurances of our highest regard and 
approbation: and to inform those excellent 
individuals, who are so virtuousiv engaged 
in disseminatme and making known the 
true meaning and intent of the Holy Gospel, 
and other points in the sacred books, that 
they are deservedly honoured with our 
Reyal favour. Your Excellency must ¢on- 
sider yourself as bound to fulfil this Loyal 


request. 
“ Given in Rebialavil, 1229. 
Sealed 
“Fares Ani Kagan.” 

Sir Gore Ouseley also writes [Ertract} 
from St. Petersburgh, under the date of 
the of September, 18}4....Agree- 
ably to the wishes of our poor friend, the 
late Rey. Henry Martyn, | preseated in the 
name of the Society (as he particularly 
desired) a Copy of his Translation of the 
New ‘Testament into the Persian Language, 
to His Persian Majesty, Fateh Ali Shah 
Kajeh, having first made conditions that 
tis Majesty was to peruse the whole, and 
favour me with his opinion of the style, &e. 

Previous to the delivering the Book to 
the Shah, | employed Transcribers to make 
some Copies of it, which I distributed to 
Iiajee Mahomed Hussein Khan, Prince of 
Maru, Mirza, Abdulwahab, and other men 
of Jearning and rank immediately about 
the person of the King, who, being chiefly 
converts to the Soofi Philosophy, would, I 
felt certain, give it a fair judgment, and if 
called upon by the Shah for their opinion, 
report of it according to its intrinsic merits. 

The inclosed Translation of a Letter 
from His Persian Majesty, to me, will shew 
your Lordship that he thinks the complete 
work a great acquisition, aud that he ap- 
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proves of the simple style, adopted by my 
lemented friend, Martyn, and his able co- 
adjutor, Mirza Seyed Ali, so appropriate to 
the just and ready conception of 
lime morality of the Sacred Writ 

I beg leave to add, that, if a correct 
Copy of Mr. Martyn’s ‘Pranstatic 
yet been pres nted to the 
have great pleasure in offering one 
has been copied from, aid collated with 
the original left with me by Mr. Martyn, 
on which he had bestowed the greatest 
paius to render it perfect. 


RUSSIA. 
Sir Gore Ousele y.—By letters lately re- 
ceived from St. Petersburgh, we learn, 
that the successful exertions of his Excel- 
Jeucy Sir Gore Ouseley, our Ambassador 
at the Court of Persia, have been duly ap- 
preciated by the, Eioperor of Russia, who 
has received him with marked 
and condescension, Lououred him with the 
Grand Cordon of St. Alexander Neuski, 
of which the Star and Cross are richly set 
in brilliants, and further presented 
with a superb snuff box, with his imperial 
Majesty's Portrait, also set diamonds. 


him 


A very full account has heen published 
iu the Rassian Court Gazette, of the new 
svstem of education introduced into this 
country by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. 

SWITZERLAND. 

According to a Statistic Tubleau of Swit- 
zerland, Jately publisbed at Zurich, by 
Professor Schoch, the Helvetic Confedera- 
tion, comprises in the whole 1,490,524 
habitants, which are divided as 
among the members of the general union. 


follows: 


Canton of Uri 14,000 inhabitants 


Zug 14,3800 
Glarus 19,280 
Unterwalden 21,200 
Schwyvtz 28,9000 
Schafi housen 30,000 
Basle 42,193 
Soleure 47,882 
Appenzell 55.000 
Fribury’ 67,814 


The Grisons 75.200 
Thurgovia 76,671 
Lucerne 86,700 
Tesin $8,793 
Saint Gall 130,301 
Argovi2 194,441 
Pays de Vhnud 145,215 


Zurich 182,133 
Berne 232,508 


The extent of Switzeriand is calculated 
at 737 square miles, which according to 
the above estimate, gives 2,024 inhabitants 
to a square mile. 
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TURKEY. 

The ravages of the Plague this year at 
Smyrna have been unusually dreadful. It 
is stated, that in June, frequently upW ards 
of a thousand were buried in one day ; 
one-third of the inhabitants had left their 
dwellings and the town. Some compute 
he number of deaths this year at 50,000; 
ihe least computation is 30,000. Smyrna 
is said to contain from 150 to 180,000 in- 
habitants. All Asia Minor, Syria, the 
Islands, &c. experienced this vear a similar 
loss of about one quarter or one fifth of the 
whole population. Che crops of corn, &e. 
remain ungathered in the fields, in many 
places in the interior, for want of hands; 
and several towns and villages have been 
entirely abandoned. In Smyrna the keys 
of 800 houses have been delivered to the 
Governor, as many families have been al- 
together extirpated, and the Governor is 
heir when there is no very near relation. 

Letters have been receivedfrom Smyrna 
of the Srd ult. The fever at that time had 
entirely disappeared, aud commerce was 
vradually resuming its former activity.— 
Phe exchange was extremely low. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sudneu, March, 5, 1814.—Se rpents : Veno- 
mous.—A snake was lately seen in the 
warehouse of Mrs. Reiby in George-street ; 
which on pursuit took refuge down a small 
aperture in the flcor, and escaped. Several 
others had within the last few weeks made 
their appearance about dwelling houses in 
Sydney, to the great alarm of the families 
inhabiting them. In the vard of 06, George- 
street, two were reported to have been 
seen in one day, but hunted for in vain. 
In the course of the day, however, an old 
man empioved in mixing mortar in the 
yard, felt a severe stroke upon the instep, 
and on looking downwards saw one of the 
reptiles almost then between his legs, the 
head of which he immediately severed 
from the body with hts spade. Whether 
he had been bit or not he could not say; 
he felt no bad effects from the circum 
stance ; for which it was strongly presumed 
he was particularly indebted to the pro- 
tection he derived from a pair of thick 
worsted stockings, woru loosely about the 
instep and ancle.—We cannot otherwise 
account for their frequeut appearance in 
town, than from the very great probability 
of their removal hither in the hollow parts 
of trees brought in as fuel, which we there- 
fore would advise to be well examined, 
when not wholly inconvenient, aud always 
kept at as great a distance from the more 
frequented parts of the inhabited premises 
as possible 
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Property Tar.—Of the various taxes 
levied to enable this country to support the 
late contest, none have proved so produc- 
tive as the Income and Property Taxes. 
The following is a statement of their pro- 
duce in the different years ending the 5th 
January 

INCOME TAX. 
1800 .... £2,691,259 | 1802 .... £553851,672 


1801 .... 4,513,088 | 1803 .... 3,232,956 
PROPERTY TAX. 

3804 £ 16,917] 1811 ....£13,246,n64 

3805 .... 3,502,354 | 1812 .... 12,941,155 

3806 .... 4,400,521 | 1813 .... 12,789,778 

3807 .... 5,983,214 ; 1814 .... 13,963,803 

1808 .... 9,264,189 | Inthe 


3809 .... 11,120,131 tet 12,184,214 
1810 .... 12,134,118] 10, 
Comprising, in the above period, a total of 
128,218,287/. of which 112,129,255/. is for 
Property Tax and the remainder on account 
of income. Exclusive of which there has 
been paid in, since the period when the 
Property Tax commenced, for arrears of 
income duties, upwards of 600,000/. 
Abstracts of Parliamentary Papers. 
Properiy Tax.—In the Report of the Com- 
mittee upon expired and expiring Laws, 
the Property ‘Tax Act is recorded as ex- 
piring naturally on the 6th of April, 1815. 
Bills of Credit. — It appears from the 
papers, that the sum wanted to pay offand 
discharge the remainder of the Bills of 
Credit, or other securities, issued by virtue 
of the Act of 54 Geo. ILL. c. 13. for giving 
pecuniary succours to the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia, is as fol- 
lows :-— 
To pay the Principal of the Bills of 
Aud to pay the Interest thereof 155,000 
Total . . 1,650,000 
Revenve.—The amount of monies in the 
Exchequer, and remaining to be received, 
on the 8th of November, 1514, to complete 
the 25,500,000/. granted to arise from war 
taxes for 1814; and of the amount of monies 
m the Exchequer, and remaining to be re- 
ceived, on the same day, to complete the 
sum of 24,000,000, granted to be raised by 
anauities, for the same year, is as follows :— 
Money in the Exchequer, and remain- 
ing to be received, on account of War 
18,198,632 10 44 
Do. on account of Loan 8,303,841 18 73% 


26,502,474 


TOM 113 
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The amount of Bills of Exchange drawn 
for Extraordinary expences of the Army, 
and paid out of money issued to the Pay- 
master-General of the Forces, between 
December, 24, 1813, and November 1, 
18,021,001 
Towards which there may he 

considered as haying been ap- 

plied, 
The sum granted last session to- > 9,000,000 
wards defraying the extraor 

dinary expences of the Army 


Leaving a deficiency of. . 9,921,001 


The Net Produce of the Revenue, in 
the vears ending October 10, 1815, and 
October 10, 1814, distinguishing the Total 
Produce of the Customs and Excise, is as 
follows :— 

Year ended Year ended 

Oct. 10. Oct. 10. 
CustomsC onsolidated 3,005,986 4,193,319 
Do, Annual Duties 2,731,001 2,637,902 
Do, War Taxes §,520,104 5,582,053 
Total of Customs 10,157,221 
ExciseConsolidated 16,601,167 


10,515,174 


17,787,192 


Do. Annual Duties 464,750 461,042 
Do. War Taxes 5,406,203 5,003,315 

Total of Excise 22,550,159 24,154,540 


5,940,666 
1,455,000 
6,425,512 
14,189,157 


5,265,004 
1,394,000 
6,006,033 


13,814,155 


Stamps 
Post-Office 
Assessed Taxes 
Property 
Land Taxes. 1,165,522 1,105,016 
Miscellaneous 422,600 383,010 
Pensions, &c. Ann. Dut. 1,500 xd 


Total Net Revenue 60,866,652 63,765,564 


It appears by an Account of the Un- 
funded Debt in Exchequer Bills, outstand- 
ing on the jst of November 1814, that the 
amount then outstanding was 59,227,600/, 


Naval Force. — The following is the 
amount of the British Nayal Force up to 
the Ist of November:—At sea, 35 ships of 
the line, 15 of 44 guns, 89 frigates, 31 
sloops and yachts, 9 bombs and fire ships, 
166 brigs, 8 cutters, 21 schooners, gun 
vessels, luggers, &c. ‘Total 372.—In Port 
and fitting, 26 of the line, 2 of 44 guns, 
31 frigates, 21 sloops, &c. 1 bomb, 44 
brigs, 4 cutters, 6 schooners, &c. Total 195 
—Guard-ships, 9 of the line, 1 of 50 guns, 
1 brig. Total 11.—Hospital and Prison 
Ships, 42 of the line, 2 frigates. ‘Total 44. 
—Ordinary and repairing service, 124 of 
the line, 15 from 50 to 44 guns, 70 frigates, 
6 sloops, 58 bombs, &c. 1 cutter, 3 schoon- 
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ers, kc. Total 277.—Building, 25 of the 
hne, 2 of 44 guns, 9 frigates, 7 sloops, &c. 
4 brigs. ‘Total 47.—Grand Total 836. 
Lord Walsingham retires from the office 
of Chairman of tie Committees of the 
louse of Lords with a pension of 2000/. 
per annum for Jife, and a reversion of 10004. 
a-year to his daughters. 


Glut of Herrings. — There never was 
such a quantity of fine new herrings known 
to be caught on the Kentish coast in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant as there is 
at present. Boats come in every morning 
so loaded, that they have been retailed iu 
Margate and Ramsgate 35 for sixpence, to 
the great relief of the poor; and were it 
not for the great duty paid for salt, it 
would afiord them still greater aid, in pro- 
viding for the ensuing winter by pickling 
them. Red and white herring curers are 
allowed salt free of duty, which costs them 
only ot. per ton, or 5s. per bushel; while 
others who use salt pay a duty of 25/. per 
tou. 


French Cattle. —The number of live 
eattle brought into Portsmouth from 


France, since the opening of the commu- 
nication till the layiig on of the duties, 
amounted to 7000 sheep, 1900 pigs, $00 
calves, and 2500 heifers. 

Devonshire Farming. —A few days since 
a farmer died, who rented a great deal 
of land in this neighbourhood, and besides 
other property, bequeathed 25,000/. to his 
eldest son, 25,0001. to his second son, to his 
third and fourth sons, 10,000/ each. and to 
his daughter 5,000/. ‘The wife of the 
above farmer has for many years regularly 
attended the Exeter markets with fowls, 
butter, and eggs.---( Exeter Gazette.) 

Steam Packets—A Steam Packet Com- 
pany has lately been formed in London, 
for building and establishing conveyances 
by steam-boats on the river Thames. 

Bird of prey disappointed. 

A circumstance of rather a singular na- 
ture excited the attention of the company 
m the Argyll steam boat, a few weeks 
ago, during her voyage from Glasgow.— 
When a little way above the Renfrew, a 
lark flew from the land, closely followed by 
a hawk, which pursued it for a considera 
ble time, almost immediately above the 
vessel. The lark continued with a sur- 
prising dexterity to elude the grasp of its 
intended destroyer, till quite exhausted 
with its fruitless attempts to escape, it flew 
to the boat, and alighted on the deck. A 
gentleman instantly sprung forward to its 
succour, but with a precipitation which 
caused the little warbler to fear that its 
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confidence in man had been misplaced, 
for it flew off, and committing itself to its 
fute, was again pursued by its nimble ene- 
my. During this second pursuit, half a 
dozen crows generously interposed between 
the pursuer and the pursued, beat off the 
hawk, and compelled it to change its 
course; unfortunately, however, on the re- 
treat of the crows, the hawk again espied 
its prey, again pursued it, and after a long 
Hight, the lark a second time ventured to 
descend on the deck for protection. Once 
more, the same error as formerly exposed 
it to the determined enmity of its pursuer, 
now joined by another hawk, which en- 
tcred with fresh vigour to the chase; and 
all hopes of the lark’s escape were now 
abandoned, when its former deliverers, the 
crows, having nearly doubled their num- 
ber by a reinforcement from a neighbour- 
ing wood, suddenly arrived to its rescue; 
the little animal perfectly exhausted by 
its. efforts, the third time appealing to the 
humanity of man, descended on the deck, 
and was secured, till considered sufficiently 
distant from itsenemy, when it was suffered 
to escape. 

Steam Boat.—The Caledonia steam-boat, 
established asa packet between Hull and 
Gainsboro’, has drawn a considerable cou- 
course of people on the days of her sailing 
from Hull, to witness her departure. We 
understand she has made the passage 
‘about 60 miles) in five or six hours, some- 
times considerably sooner; and is able to 
sail with much velocity against both wind 
and tide.—This invention seems likely to 
produce a very material change in the 
inland navigation of this country. 


Extraordinary Fish.— Mr. Bewsner, ca- 
binet-maker, Penrith, while lately fishing 
in the river Lowther, caught a young 
fish with two heads. 

Mechanical Power ; Improvement. 
great improvement has lately been adopted 
in the conveyance of coals to the Rivet 
Tyne. On the railway leading from Kil- 
lingworth pit to the river, there is a horse 
engine, which drags after it 16 waggons, 
each containing 24 bolls, and weighin 

three tons and a half, consequently ame. 
to fifty-six tons. The ascent from the pit 
is fifteen feet, in a distance of 1100 yards, 
along which the machine moves with the 
waggons, at the rate of three miles in an 
hour. Upon the same railway there are 
two inclined planes—one of 800 yards, and 
the other of 600 yards, down which six 
waggons can be conveyed at once. By 
these improvements there are every day 
conveyed to the river thirty keels of coals, 
with twenty horses; when, by the old 
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method, fifty horses were required to con- 
vey the same quantity of coals -in a day 
upon the same railing. 

Scientific Liberality.—Professor Thouin 
of the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, has 
made a present to the Hull botanic garden 
of 145 packets of seeds of valuable plants, 
growiug in that astonishing repository of 
the animal as well as vegetanle productions 
of the known world. In the regions of 
science, national prejudices aud antipathies, 
to its credit be it spoken, generally disap- 
pear, and we hope to see the liberal con- 
duct of Professor Thouin, at no very distant 
period, imitated by other foreign botanic 
institutions, and the Hull garden enriched 
with selections made from every public one 
m Europe. 

Joanna Southeott—In a medico-physical 
dissertation, published by Dr. Bernard 
O'Connor, in the year 1695, we find a 
minute account of the case of a woman, at 
Paris, who laboured 27 years under a disor- 
der similar to that with which this unhappy 
sufferer is supposed to be afflicted. In 
the same pubiication, the author altudes to 
the case of. a woman at Amsterdam, who 
died of an internal tumour, weighing 60!bs. 
of which a description was sent to him by 
Dr. Cyprian. 

Devotional Poetry.—A_ beautiful hymn, 
written by the Empcror of Russia, trans- 
lated into English, aud set to some charm- 
ing niusic, was sung on a Sunday in last 
month, at the Savoy chapel, before a nu- 
merous and respectable congregation, who 
seemed highly delighted with the poetry 
and melody of the same. 

Charity Concert. —A very liberal sub- 
scription has already been raised in Hull, 
and lately a grand selection of sacred 
music was performed in the church of 
the Holy Trinity at that place, for the be- 
nefit of the families of the seamen lost in 
the Royalist, in the Greenland fishery, and 
others who have recently suffered a similar 
fate. The orchestra consisted almost ex- 
clusively of Hull performers, most of whom 
were amateurs; and the professional men 
ajl offered their assistance gratuitously. 

Paving and Lighting the Metropolis.—It 
appears from the report printed by order 
of the House of Commons, that the ex- 

se of paving and lighting the City of 
during the lest twelve months, 
ending at Michaelmas, was 27,543/. 10s. 4d. 
The expense has gradually increased for 
the last four years. 

French Post Office Regulations. —It is 
material to Correspondents on the Conti- 
nent, to know, that all letters passing 
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through France should have the postage 
paid by the writers, to Calais ; otherwise 
they will not be forwarded, as muy be 
seen by the the following notice, received 
from the General Post-office at Paris :— 

“ Vous étes averti quil est resié au 
Bureau du départ des Postes, i Paris, une 
lettre a votre adresse, qui ma point ed son 
cours, faute d’afiranchissement. Vous etes 
invité, si vous desirez !a recevoir, a la faire 
affranchir par un de vos Correspondaus 
a Paris —Nora. S'adresser aux Chefs du 
3ureau du départ, Hotel des Postes, depuis 
dix heares jusqu’'a trois, et rapporter le 
préseut avis.” 

Singular Circumstance: Seizure and Stop- 
page of Dispatches.—The following singu- 
lar circumstance took place last mouth :— 
On the arrival of the Dever mail-coach at 
Rochester on its way to town, the guard 
Was unexpectedly and peremptorily called 
upon by Sharp, the Custom-house Officer, 
tu deliver up an official pareel in his care, 
addressed to the Right Hon. Lord Castle- 
reagh, purporting to be from his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington. This the Guard, 
with much fear aud reluctance, complied 
with; it was instantly opened, and found, 
instead of important dispatches, to contain 
small valuable packages of contraband 
articles, addressed to distinguished persons 
in this country.—The reader cannot for 
a moment suppose our illustrious Duke, or 
the Secretary of State, to whom the false 
dispatches were addressed, could in any 
way whatever have any knowledge of this 
curious contrivance. We recollect during 
the short peace of Amiens, a seizure being 
made immediately on the Mails arrival at 
the General Post Office, of a box of lace, 
in which case the coach and horses were 
seized, and conveyed to the Excise Office. 
—Sun. 

New Method of Raising Onions. — Be 
careful to sow good seed, and in the early 
part of the mouth of August, in an open 
situation, without any fear respecting the 
winter; and if in the spring the plauts run 
for seed, cut off the spire; and with the 
usual care that every good horticuiturist 
bestows on his plants, you may expect a 
crop which wili fully repay the little addi- 
tional expence and trouble, if you sow 
good seed. ‘Toprocure it good, when the 
land is ready for sowing, get a basm of 


water, throw the seed into it, and remove J 


all that swims, reserving as good only that 
which falls immediately to the bottom ; dry 
it in a cloth, and sow it as usual. 
Farms.—Robert Springett, Esq. of Finch- 
cock, near Goodhurst, has recently subdi- 
vided a farm of 1000 acres into ten 
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farms, which he has Jet to ten tenants at 
an improved rent, thereby conferring hap- 
pivess and imdependence on ten families. 


Industry and Sobriety Rewarded.—W hat 
may be effected by honest industry and 
sobriety, is strongly exemplified in the in- 
stance of a man and his wife of the name 
of Sykes, of Ingoldmells : they have nine- 
teen children now living, all of whom 


dined together with them in the mouth of 


May last; they have brought them ail up 
respectably, without ever receiving any as 
sistance from the parish: the husband oc- 
cupies a few acres of land, and goes out to 
day's labor.—(‘Boston Gazette.) 

On All Souls day, the annual sermon 
was preached at the parish church of St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, a¢cording to the 
will of Mrs. Joan Barnett, commonly called 
the Oatmeal-woman. She left totwenty poor 
widows of that parish 40s. a year for ever ; 
20s. for a sermon, 2s. Gd. to the clerk and 
sexton, and 20s. to the officers of the pa- 
rish for a treat; and one of the conditions 
in her will is, that one of the dishes at the 
entertaiument in memory of her is to be an 
oatmeal pudding. 

A Ribstone-pippin was lately plucked in 
the garden of T, Wilkinson, Esq. of Oswald 


House, Durham, of the weight of 154 ounces. 
Its cireumference at the centre was 12} 


inches. The parent tree was originally 
brought to this country from Normandy, 
by Sir John Goodricke, Bart. early in the 
last century, and planted at his seat at 
Ribstone, near Boroughbridge,, Yorkshire, 
where it now remains, but in a very de- 
cayed state. 

Caution: Green- House Exhalations.—The 
gardener of a Mr. Sherbrook, within 
about three miles of Leighton Buzzard, in: 
Bedfordshire, has suffered a most melan- 
choly, as weil as extraordinary death.— 
Mr. S. had frequently previously had-his 
pinery robbed, and one night the gardener 
determined to sit up and watch; he ac- 
cordingly posted himself in the green-house, 
with a jeadéd fowling-piece, where it is 
supposed he fell as!eep, and-in the morning 
was found dead on the ground, with -all 
the appearance of suffocation, evidently 
oceasioned by the discharge of -mephitic 
gas from the plants during the night. 

Caution : Autumnal Fruits: Nuts—An 
extraordinary mortality is now prevalent 
in Liverpool, and in many other places in 
the north of England, which may perhaps, 
in part, arise from the unusual quantity of 


hazel nats produced this season, and f 


which, from their uncommon abundance, 
have chiefly beeu eaten by the lower 
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classes. The pernicious effect of this fruit, 
when eaten in too large quantities, is wel 
Known.—Liverpool Advertiser, 

A Caution to those who go fo see Wild 
Beasts.— Lately at Warminster, a party at- 
tending closely to the almost human ac- 
tions of a young elephant, underwent a 
great shock: a man took a little boy in hw 
arms, and unguardedly approached so 
near the cage of a royal tiger, that the 
fierce anima! dashed out bis claws, caught 
hold of the child, and would have dragged 
him into the cage, had not the dress, 
which was very louse, given way, by which 
the beast lost his hold, but he tore the 
garment to the very skin. The mother of 
the child fainted from the fright. 

Not the last Buonapartean Suicide! We 
have to record a melancholy instance of 
the jacobinical mania, in the self-destruc- 
tion of a man named Spencer, who resided 
in Crossland-court, Narrow Marsh, in Not- 
tingham. A correspondent informs us, 
that this unhappy man, since the overthrow 
of Buonaparte, has been subject to low 
spirits aud temporary fits of derangement, 
during one of which he terminated his ex- 
istence with a_ halter. — (Nottingham 
Guzette. ) 

New Church. —St. George's Church, 
Everton, which has been lately consecrat- 
ed, is built in the Gothic style, and consi- 
dered one of the handsomest structures ef 
the kind in the kingdom. Its length from 
east to west is 119 feet by 47 broad, and 
the height of the tower, when completed, 
will be 96 feet, from whichis a most exten- 
sive and truly pieturesque view, both of 
land and sea, not to be exceeded in the 
United Kingdom. 


Charter House School.—The number of 
scholars on the foundation of the Charter 
House Schoo! has, by a’ late order of the 
Governors been increased to forty-two. 

Cambridge, Oct. $1.— The Seatonian 
Prize is this year adjudged to the Rev. Ed- 
ward Smedley, M. A. Fellow’ of “ydney 
college, for his poem on “ Jepthah meeting 
his Daughter after his rash vow.” 


Jobn. Haviland, Esq. -M. A. and.L. M. 
Fellow of St. John's college, was on. Wed- 
nesday last elected Professor of Anatomy, 
in this university, in the room_of the late 
Sir Busick Harwood.— The other candi- 
dates were, Dr. Woodhouse, Fellow of 
Caius college, and William Clarke, Esq. 
Fellow of Trinity college, and the num- 
bers at the close of the poll were, 

For Mr. Haviland . . 
Dr. Wocdhouse 
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New Market.—Lately the New Market- 
place at Milford, built on a commodioas 
and extensive sale, at the sole expense of 
the Hon. R. F. Greville, was opened ; and 
from the manner in which the whole has 
been fitted up and adapted for its pur- 
poses, it is not exceeded in convenience by 
any market place in the principality. 

Practice in the Court of Chancery._-The 
new rule announced by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor lately, as being prepared, ma- 
tured, and drawn up by the Lord Cian- 
cellor, is to the following effect, viz. 
* That if, when any cause is called on for 
hearing, the King’s Counsel be absent, or 
engaged elsewhere, the Senior Counsel ia 
the cause, without the bar, must open and 
state the case: and in default of such 
Senior acting, the Junior so to do; and if 
the Junior Counsel do not proceed, the 
Solicitor isto act; and on failure er oniis- 
sion of the Solicitor to proceed, the cause 
to be struck out of the paper.” This Rule 
has been acted upon. 


A few weeks since a Rose-Noble of F-d- 
ward III. in a very high state of preserva- 
tion, was turned up by the plough, ina 
field at Wilmington, Sussex, belonging to 
Mr. King. 

Proverb violated : Thief in a mill not safe. 
—On Saturday the 12th inst. about nine 
o'clock in the evening, as Mr. Sharpley, of 
Louth, miller, was entertaining his ser- 
vants with harvest home, one of them ob- 
served a light in the mill, and going to see 
the cause, found it broke open, and the 
thief therein was immediately secured by 
assistance from the house. On him were 
found three pick-lock keys, a dark lantern, 
tinder box, &c. He is committed to take 
his trial at the next sessions. 


Aged Mackaw—About a fortnight ago, 
a mackaw, a beautiful bird, belonging to 
Mr. Sergeant, of the Hastings’ Arms lun, 
Hastings, died at the extraordinary age of 
122 years, which it attained in September 
last. This long-lived bird was formerly 
the property of the late Lady De Cres- 
pigny, who had it in her possession 40 
years and ten months. Sir Claude De 
Crespiguy, her husband, had the bird of 
his father, who kept it 70 years. On the 
death of Lady De Crespigny, on the 20th 
of July, 1812, it was left to Mrs. Wood, of 
John-street, Oxford street, London, who 
gave it to Mr. Sergeant. 

A few days ago were slaughtered in 
Wakefield, two sheep, fed by Major Bower, 
and twofed by Mr. Parker, both residents 
near Malton, the former two by Mr. Cold- 
well, the latter two by Mr. Tengatt. The 
carcases of the former two weighed S33]b. 


and those of the latter 8$21b. The history, 
if we may so Call it, of these four sheep, is 
not a little singular. In 1813, the respec- 
tive couples were shewn at Malton fair, for 
the prize, as shear/ings, when the judges 
declined deciding which were eutitled to 
the prize, and begged the owners to keep 
them till the following year. They were 
again exhibited as two-shear sheep, and the 
judges again declined giving an opimion on 
their merits, and recommended their being 
weighed. ‘This was done, and the couple 
belonging to the Major exceeded their 
competitors by 8ilb, ‘The four sheep were 
afterwards bought by Mr. Dixon,’ near 
Wakefield, and sold to the respective per- 
sons by whom they were slaughtered, and 
they exhibited in their death a strong proof 
of the acuteness and accuracy of the Mal- 
ton judges. 

At the late Durham Quarter Sessions, 
it was resolved that the pevalties allowed 
by law should be enforced against all town- 
ships where anv premature deaths should 
occur, aud the bodies be buried without a 
coroner's inquest being held upou them.. 


Committal of a Necromancer.—J. Powell, 
who has for so long time imposed on the 
public by deluding the minds of the credu- 
lous of both sexes, was lately taken and 
examined, on charges of obtaining money 
under pretence of diving into futurity. ‘This 
is the celebrated fortune-teller who made 
so much noise by his apprehension for ue- 
cromancy in 1807 and 1808, for which he 
received for the first offence, six months’ 
imprisonment, and for the second twelve. 

. Foy, Plank, and Jefferys, officers, 
teok the prisoner into custody while in the 
act of speuking to (as it is technically 
termed) a young lass, whilst another was 
waiting his leisure. ‘The officers took the 
prisoner and his apparatus, consisting of a 
piece of machinery, which he called a per- 
petual motion (the principle of which he ac- 
knowledged himself to be ignorant of), and 
books of various denominations, calculated 
to impose upon the credulous, consisting 
of various hieroglyphics. The prisoner 
confessed himself a hypocrite, and begged 
for mercy ; but the Magistrate observed on 
the thousand evils which befel the commu- 
nity by such practices. The third offence 
constituted felony, for which offence he 
was committed.—The prisoner was also a 
quack doctor, who administered to all 
complaints, and gave instructions how to 
gain a prize in the Little-go Lottery. 

In searching this man’s lodgings were 
found in letters to him, striking proofs of 
female weakness. Some enquired whether 
their lovers had been faithful >—others, 
whether their lovers would be faithful? 
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One, in particular, had enquired of the 
learned Magus, whether she should prefer 
love or duty ?—her own inclinations (ap- 
parently illicit, in every sense) or her 
friends’ recommendations. He had advised 
her to follow her own inclinations :---after 
atime, it should appear that she had re- 
proached him as the cause of her unhappi- 
ness!!! 

M‘Rae, who was implicated im Lord 
Cochrane's hoax, and was taken into cus- 
tody on his return from the Contineut, 
was brought up for judgment on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 18th, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and sentenced to twelve months 
junprisonment. 


IRELAND. 


Cattle Fair.—At the Great Fair at Bal- 
jinasloe, the return from the Baron of the 
fair was as follows:— 

Sheep sold, ..........-. 72,678 


7,602 
Total ~———80,280 
Cows 
Tota 3,748 
Oxen unsold 3,240 
Cows 
Total unsold, ———5,863 
Grand Total 9,411 


From the Dublin Evening Post. 
“ IMPORTANT—FROW ROME. 

“The Most Rev. the Archbishop of Hie- 
rapolis (Dr. Murray) has left Rome, and 
may be expected in his native City im a few 
weeks. 

“ The Pope has already commenced the 
exercise of his Jurisdictional functions in 
Ireland. He has issued Bulls appointing 
to the vacant Sees; and we are extremely 
happy to find, and the public will rejoice 
with us, that the appointments have fallen 
upon men, net more moral in their charac- 
ters as Clergymen, than popular in their 
deportment. In fact, with one exception, 
the newly appointed, or rather, who have 
received Canonical induction, are those 
who had been previously selected, in the 
only way in which they should, by the 
Canon Law, be selected, by the Parish 
Priests, collected in Chapter, with the 
Dean at their head. It will be seen by the 
following list, that most of those inducted, 
had been previously elected Vicars Capitu- 
lar:— 

Archdiocese of Tuam, Most Rev. Dr. Kelly. 
—Cashel . Most Rey. Dr. Everard. 
Diocese of Elphin . Right Rev. Dr. Plunket. 
— Kildare . Right Rev. Dr. Murphy. 
———-Limerick Right Rev. Dr. Toohy. 
—— — Kilkenny Right Rey. Dr. Marum. 
Killala . Right Rev Dr Waldron. 
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“The appointment to Ardagh has not 
arrived here, the posfulation not having 
reached Rome when our letters left that 
City. 

“We congratulate the Irish Catholic 
Church on a Declaration to which the 
Cardinals have unanimously come :—* That 
they will for no temporal advantage accede 
to the Veto'—for to this, though expressed 
in other words, their Declaration amounts.” 


A School of Physic has been established 
in Dublin. [It comprises six Professors, 
viz. for anatomy, chemistry, and botany, 
on the foundation of Trinity College, called 
University Professors; and for the theory 
and practice of medicine and the materia 
medica, called King’s Professors, each of 
whoni acts in succession for six months, az 
chemical lecturer and physician. Sir Pa- 
trick Dun has endowed a chemical hospital 
and a medical library. Students matricu 
lated at Trinity College, and certified by 
the six Professors, obtain in three years a 
diploma, on a footing with those granted 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and another 
class, after longer terms and other grades, 
obtain diplomas corresponding with those 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 


A Dublin Paper of recent date contains 
the following :—“ In addition to the ac 
cident caused by preparing detonating 
balls, which had nearly proved fatal to that 
ingenious chemist, Mr. Kertland, and al- 
most deprived him of his sight, we have 
now to record another, most tragical indeed 
in its consequences.—This day, about 12 
o'clock, a quantity of this dangerous pre- 
paration having ignited, burst with tre- 
mendous explosion, at the house of Mr. 
Jauillion, in Capel-street, killed his wife, 
and dreadfully lacerated a young man whe 
acted as shopkeeper !" 

SCOTLAND. 

Memler restored to the living body.—Dr. 
Balfour, of Ediuburgh, has published a 
wonderful instance of the power of nature. 
A carpenter, the half of whose fore finger 
was cut off by the blow of an axe, applied 
to him to have the wound dressed. The 
doctor enquired after the remaiuder of the 
finger, it was brought to him, it was quite 
cold, of the colour of tallow, nearly half 
an hour having elapsed since the accident 
happened. The fiager was not cut off 
straight across, but at an acute angle-— 


one side of the divided piewe measured an. 


inch in length, the other an inch and half, 
The doctor cleaned the two wounded sur- 
faces with cold water, joined them caré- 
fully, and tied up the man’s arm in a sling, 
In a short time the man recovered feeling 
in the finger, and the free use of it in eve ry 
respect. 
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HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 


or 


Benevolence. 


Homo sum 
Humanum nil ame alienum puto. 


Report or tne Lonpvon Society, ror 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF FAITHFUL 
Femare Servants, INSTITUTED 1813. 

(Extracts. | 

To prevent the recurrence, retard the 
progress, or diminish the impetus of any 
physical or moral disorder with a rational 
prospect of success, it is obvious, that the 
causes of that disorder must be first ascer- 
tained. Our knowledge of a moral and 
active evil, in ourselves, or others, if that 
knowledge iufiuence the best affections of 
the heart, goes a great way, towards its 
diminution or reward. 

A more general complaint perhaps is not 
made, than that of which female domestic 
servants are the subjects—and much that is 
made is undoubted!y most just. But amid 
our just complaints it should not be for- 
gotten, that servants, as such, who deter- 
mine to pursue an /enest course, travel in 
their orbit through a most powerfully re- 
sisting medium. 

Many of those who have entered on their 
career of service with the most upright 
intentions, and cheering expectations, have 
awfully and sorrowfully terminated a gra- 
dually declining course. The mischief is 
sown, and often springs up under our own 
roofs ; and, if so, is it not politic—is it not 
humane—to manifest a portion of Christian 
vigilance and kindness at home, that we 
may prevent, or nip, the early germinations 
of it? Were the heads of families alive to 
their duty and interest in this respect, the 
sum of human enjoyment would be greatly 
augmented, merely by the prevention of a 
vast quantity of female vice and misery; 
and, as a consequence, of domestic troubles. 

Let us ask ourselves—If our own daugh- 
ters were so exposed, whether we should 


not continually jear, that, through want of 


discretion—through ignorance of the de- 
ceptive arts of vice—through the impetus 
of passioun—and the absence of our parental 
care and authoritv—they might fall into 
some of these snares, and need our sym- 
pathy—our prayers—our forgiveneéss—our 
endeavors to keep them back from the pre- 
cipice whither they were tending ? 

If a'servant lose the good opinion of but 
one employer, of the many she has before 
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satisfied, she probably can obtain no place 
of profitable repentance, and sinks into the 
vortex of vice, to rise no more ! 

These considerations led to the formation 
of The London Society, for the encourage- 
ment of Faithful Female Servants.” The 
objects of it are to excite, where it js not, 
and to cherish, where it already exists, 
mutual tenderness>goodwill and contigence 
among the superior and subordinate 
branches of a family: thereby to induce 
servants to view their employers as their 
friends, and to continue as long as possible 
in the same service. 

One chief cause of the deterioration of 
the character of female servants, is the 
variely of habits, which are gradually 
adopyed through a diversity of association-— 
in other words, through inconsiderate 
changes of situation. By these changes they 
imbibe, in every succeeding service, some 
of the leaven of evil, communicated by 
approximation with others long practised 
in evil. ‘The society's object is, if possible, 
to dispose young female servants to more 


stationary habits--to be more considera/e of 


consequences, betore they remit, in the dis- 
charge of their duties, or rashly give notice 
to leave their employers. ‘To promote this 
object, in the first instance, a friend of the 
society, voluntarily undertook the task of 
keeping a register book of servants out of 
place, who had lived two years at least in 
a- former situation; to which book the 
subscribers waré invited to resort. 

The committee made arrangements with 
Mr. and Mrs. Strange, who were recom. 
mended to them as very suitable to manage 
this part of the society's endeavor, and & 
gratuitous registry has been opened at No. 
71, Hatton Garden. 

The committee have to report, that since 
the opening of the registry at the com- 
mencemeut of the year 1814, to the 12th 


‘day of April—from the mouthly reports 


they receive—179 servants have been gra- 
tuitously registered—16 of these have lived 
from 10 to 19 years each in one situation, 
respectively—125 of them have lived from 
2 to 10 years—and, 338 of them have never 
yet been in service Most of these latter 
appear to be the daughters of tradesmen !— 
98 applications have been made for ser- 
vants by subscribers, and their friends; 22 
servants have been entered as hired by 
means of the registry ; but is supposed more 
have been so hired, of which due notice 
las not been given.—2 servants names 
have been erased, as not being able to 
obtain characters! 

The committee have: contemplated that 
one cause of the paucity of good and re- 
spected female servauts, and of the plenty 
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of bad and unhappy ones, and therefore 
the frequent changes that are necessarily 
taking place in families, is either a very 
partial and defective education as to reli- 
gious and relative duties; or where Clris- 
tian education may have been acquired in 
Sunday and other schoo's, it has been ob- 
literated from the mind by habitual absence 
from public worship, or by the mean and 
sordid examptes of servants around them: 
and that to the want of haviug p/ain an- 
structions before them, as to their puTIEs 


us servonts, may be attributed many of 
their primary deviations from the path of 
truth and industry-—deviations which if 


not immediately rectified, offen produce 
determined profligacy. The committee 
have eugaged in an additional endeavour 
to imbue the minds of servants in general, 
aud those of subscribers in particular, with 
a scriptural view of the dutses required of 
them by Gol, and their employers, and 
with a persuasion of the real good result- 
ing from an upright discharge of them. 

They availed themse!ves of the assistance 
of the Rev. Mr. Watkins for this purpose— 
and have printed an edition consisting of 
three thousand copies of a tract, entitled, 
“ Friendly Hints to Female Servants.” By 
adopting a cheap mode of distributing them 
largely among the subscribers; and by 
selling them to the public at the low price 
of Ss. 67. per doz. to give away; they be- 
lieve that within six weeks from the period 
of publication, nearly eleven hundred 
copies were put into the hands of that 
class of persous, for whose use the tract 
Was written.* 

The committee now advert to another 
branch of the society's arrangements. 
They contemplate seasons of disease and 
incapacity arising from various legitumate 
causes, which servants have to sustain in 
common with persons of superior condition, 
but without the like pecuniary means of 
niceting such events. The last employers 
of some of these persons may be unabie to 
assist them, during their incapacity, or in 
their distress—and what little may have 
been saved, must soon be expended, and 
must be expended with anxiety, when there 
is no immediate prospect of the store being 
recruited. To meet these exigencies, is 
another benevolent object of the society. 

It may, in this place, be also very 
properly intimated, that as most persons of 
the class of servants, have needy relations, 
they often assist them with gifts, and loans; 
and, sometimes, this is dove to an extent, 
in regard of their small ability, far beyond 


* The tracts are sold to the subscribers, 
at No. 7, Cannon Street, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
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what prudence would dictate to persons in 
superior condition. ‘This liberal disposition 
diminishes their savings, but it is certainly 
most creditable to their feelings. Another 
circumstance, which prevents the fair accu- 
mulation of their earnings, is, perhaps, that 
they scarcely know how to lay-by, the 
first little parcel, with safety, or advantage 
to themselves. Every small sum, therefore 
as it is received, is erpended; and much of 
it on superfluous dress. Hence it happens, 
that very few servants have saved a sum of 
money adequate to meet a lingering illness. 
Very often at length the apparel, in which 
they made a creditable appearance is part- 
ed with, and thus they become exposed to 
destructive eyils; and a temporary phy- 
sical unfitness for service, becomes a per- 
manent and moral It is a known fact, 
that woinen of infamous reputation take 
advantage of the young and unwary; and 
under the assumed mask of relieving their 
present distress, draw them into toils, from 
which they never escape. 

The society also encourage servants to be 
stationary, by proposing a donation of five 
guineas, to those who, after having lived 


Jour years with subscribers, are mMaAr- 


RLED to worthy men, having rational pros- 
pects of a comfortable subsistence —but, 
the application for t/is donation can only 
be made through the medium, and by the 
recommendation of the suéscribers with 
whom they have so long lived. 

Among the general ru'es of the Society, 
for which we cannot possibly find room in 
our pages, the following appear to deserve 
especial notice : 

Every Servant having lived two years 
in the same service, from the day of 
her nomination in the society's books, 
if her employer think fit to certify her 
good conduct during that period, shall 
be énfitiedio. .. ..£1_1 © 

—— Three years, &c.&e. 1 11 6 
——Four years, &c. &.2 2 O 

And on the completion of every 

If more than one servant is nominated, 
an extra guinea is to be subscribed for 
each one, above the first. 

*,* Ifa nominated servant should depart 
the service, or die, a new nomination 
may be immediately made, if the Sub- 
criber see fit. 

One Servant of every Subscriber of a 
guinea, will become entitled to a Bible with 
suitable inscription, on completing the first 
year of her service, which she may receive 
by a letter from her Employer to the 
Secretary. 

Anu Female Servant of good character 
who has continued above two years in one 
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service, and is in want of a situation, may 
without charge or expence, have her name 
inserted at the Society's Registry, for thre 
information of the subscribers. Young 
Females who have never been in service 
are entitled to the same privilege. 

The Accounts of the Society stand as 
under, for the first year of institution : 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash received in Subscriptions, 

Donations, &. . . . . . 128 10 6 


PAYMENTS. 
Printer's Bills . . . . 1916 6 
Advertisements ... . 8 0 0 


Expences, Registry, to Lady- 
Stationery and Postage. . . 4 6 
Hints. . . .. 8 15-6 
2 


April 28, £.195 10 6 


She Gatherer. 
NO. 107. NEW SERIES. 
© J am but a Gatherer and Dealer in other 
Men’s Stuif.” 


Parsian Expectarions. 

A correspondent of Mons. Karskone. 
Captain of the brig Meduse, has received 
a letter stating, that they are sending to- 
wards this capital a merman (homme aqua- 
tigue) of human structure, articulating 
intelligibly. In the letver it is said,“ that 
immediately the naturalists of Europe, and 
the lesrned of France, will have the great- 
est pleasure in viewing Uns singular phe- 
nomenon of natnre.” 

We believe it would be, indeed, a sin- 
gular phenomenon of nature !—a mer-man 
articulating intelligibly, nothing could 
exceed—except, a mer-man who should 
speak @ merveille the Jauguage of the great 
nation !-- why should we despair? But, 
in the mean while, we offer on this ob- 
secure subject, the evidence furnished us 
from the North of our own island. Cu- 
riosity may be excited, where the judgement 
is not satisfied. 

Extract of a letter, dated Ardsheal, 
Argyleshire, (fourteen miles from Fert 
Villiam,) 2d August, 1814:— 

“ Our curiosity has been greatly excited 
by the appearance of a Mermaid on this 


coast. I dare say you will give an incredu- 
lous * smile, but really we have had such 
distinct accounts of it from difiereut people, 
that we ean have no doubi of the fact, 
thouch we are all very anxious, you may 
to have occular demonstration, 
Pine last time she was seen, is nearly a fort- 
night ago; since that, the weather has 
heen very stormy. When it settles we 
may have a chance of seeing, or at least, 
hoving more accounts of this strange 
inunal, which L hope has not left our 
shores.—It is‘some time since she was first 
seen, very early one morning by a lad lying 
on the shore at Ardsheal. He was at a 
considerable distance, aud thought it was 
some person hiding himself in the sea- 
weed, with an intention of frizhtening him, 
but on coming nearer, he saw, that though 
the upper port was like a human being, 
the lower part was like au immense fish. 
He was so frightened, thet he ran off; 
and, when he mentioned what he had seen, 
people only laughed at him, and thought no 
more about it. Near a month afterwards, 
some children were gathering black-ber- 
ries on the top of a rock immediately 
above the sea, about a mile further down 
than Ardsheal; they thought they saw a 
woman drowning, and trying to get on 
the rock; some ofthem ran home to teil, 
and the rest staid to see what would be- 
come of the woman, as they theught ; but, 
on looking more attentively, they disco 
vered that it wa¢ net a human being: they 
gave a very distinct account of what they 
saw. ‘The apper part was exactly like a 
woman, the skin appeared very white, and 
a good deal of colour in the cheeks, and 
very long darkish lookiug hair; the arms 
were well proportioned above, but tapered 
very much towards the hands, which were 
no larger than a child's of eight or ten 
years old, the tail was like an immense 
large cuddy fish, or scrth, in coletr and 
shape. By the time the people of the 
farm came, it was about a gun-shot from 
the shore, sitting quite upright on the 
water. One of the men proposed to shoot 
her, but the rest opposed this, so he did 
not do it ; he whistled, on whieh she 
turned round, but did not go away; she 
remained in sight abexe two hours, at 
times snaking a hissing noise like a goose. 
When she disappeared she laid herself very 


he sure, 


* Mr. Southey, in a note to the first vol. 
of his History of Brazil, expresses his be- 
lief in the existence of the Mermaid ; 
which he considers as a species of Sea Ape; 
bat that he believes in their capacity for 
specch, we reeoliect no proof whatever. 
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gently down on the water, and swam away, | === ee 


the head only appearing above the water. 
She was seen a little distance from shore 
twice after this, always early in the morn- 
ing, and wheu the sea was calm.” 


Frenca Worrticism. 


In 1811, Buonaparte had conferred the 
Prefecture of a Northern Department on a 
Monsieur La Chaise, and he it was, who 
from motives of gratitude, no doubt, for this 
appointment, wrote these lines under the 
bust of the Emperor, standing in his room: 

“ Dieu fit Bonaparte, et puis se reposa ! 

“ La Cuaise.” 


A wag put underneath :— 


“ Pour se reposer plus d son aise 
Dieu commenga par faire la Chaise 


” 


Seconp thoughts the best: or Frencu 
Fratrery ex cathedra. 

Louis XIV. gave flatterers good pretexts, 
of which they were not slow to avail them- 
selves. A Capuchin preaching before this 
Monarch at Foutainbleau, began his dis- 
course with “ My brethren, we she/l all die.” 
—then stopping short, and turning to the 
King, “ Yes Sire, almost ali of us shall die.” 


Oriental Comparison.—Firdousi, a native 

of Thoriss, in Khorasan, had cultivated his 
tical talents, but lived in obscurity. 

oulens of the fame of three great poets of 
the Capital, he went to Ghazra to make 
himself known. After many fruitless at- 
tempts—he determined to address himself 
directly to the poets themselves. He ap- 
peared at the mansion of these poets in a 
humble dress. On being introduced, he 
fonad them in the garden, just risen from 
dinner. Being a little elevated by wine, 
they thought to amuse themselve at the ex- 
pense of the stranger, who after a silence 
of some minutes, complimented them on 
the distinction they enjoyed, and expressed 
a desire to see some parts of their works: 
astonished at this beginning, the poets gave 
him some vague answer, telling him, that 
they received only poets, because they 
made it a rule to speak among themselves 
in verse. And of what nature are your 
verses >” said Firdousi, modestly. ‘The 
three poets siniled ; but said, let us satisfy 
him. On which each recited a verse end- 
ing in ghen; of which the following is the 
sense. 

Anseri.—“ The moon is not comparable 
to thy countenance.” 

Feroukley.—* The rose cannot be 
likened to thy cheeks.” 

Asjedy—* ‘There is no shield that can de- 
fend us from thine eyes.” 


PARLIAM] RY HISTORY 


Cuap. Opening of the Session —Prince 
Rezent’s Speech. — Address. — Seamen. — 
Finances.—Monument to Gen. Ress. 

HOUSE OF Lonvs.—WNov. 8. 

This day the Prince Regent opened the Ses- 
siou of Parliament by the following speech, 
from the seat before the Throne. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is with deep regret that Iam again obliged 
to announce the continuance of his Majesty's 
lamented indisposition. 

It would have given me great satisfaction to 
have been enabled to communicate to you the 
termination of the war between this country and 
the United States of America. 

Although this war originated in the most 
unprovoked aggression on the part of the Go- 
vernment of the United States, and wes caleu- 
lated to promote the designs of the common 
enemy of Europe against the rights and inde- 
pendence of all other nations, I never have 
ceased to entertaiu a sincere desire to bring it 
to a conclusion on just and honourable terms. 

I am still engaged in negociations for this 
purpose: the success of them must, however, 
depend on my disposition beiug met with cor- 
respondiug sentiments ou the part of the 
enemy. 

The operations of his Majesty's fortes by 
sea and land in the Chesapeake, in the course 
of the present year, have been attended with 
the most brilliant and successful results 

The flotilla of the enemy in the Patuxent 
has been destroyed. The signal defeat of their 
land forces enabled a detachmcut of his Majes- 
ty’s army to take possession of the city of 
Washington; and the spirit of enterprize 
which has characterised al! the movements in 
that quarter has produced on the inhabitants 
a deep and sensible impression of the calmnities 
of a war in which they have been so wantonly 
involved. 

The expedition directed from Halifax to the 
Northern coast of the United States has ter- 
minated in a manner not less satisfactory. 
The successful course of this eperation has 
beeu followed by the immediate submission of 
the extensive and important district East of 
the Penobscot river to his Majesty's arms. 

In adverting to these events, | aim confident 
you will be disposed to render full Justice to 
the valour and discipline which have distin- 
guished his Majesty's land and sea forces; and 


} you will regret with me the severe loss the 


country has sustained by the fall of the gallaut 
Commander of his Majestv’s troops in the 
advance upon Baltimore. 

I availed myself of the earliest upportunity 
afforded by the state of affairs in Europe, to 
detach a considerable military force te the viver 
St. Lawrence; but its arrival conid not possibly 
take place till av advanced period of the cam- 
paign. 

Notwithstanding the reverse which appears 
to have occurred on Lake Champlain, | enter 
tain the most confident expectation, as well 
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from the amount as fromthe description of 
the British force now serving in Canada, that 
the ascendancy of his Majesty's arms through- 
out that part of North America will be effect- 
ually established 

The opening of the Congress at Vienna has 
been retarded, from unavoidable causes, to a 
Jater peviod than had been expected. 

Tt will be my earnest endeavour, in the nego 
ciations which are now in progress, to promote 
such arrangements as may tend to covsulidate 
that peace which, in conjunction with his Ma 
jesty’s Allies, I have had the happiness of 
cludiug; and to re-csteblish that just 
brium amongst the different Powers whici: 
affurd the best prospect of permanent tranquil 
lity to Europe. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I have directed the estimates for the ensuing 
year to be laid before you. 

I am happy to beable to inform you, that 
the revenue and commerce of the Uuited King- 
dom are in the most flourishing couditiva. 

I regvet the necessity of the large expeadi- 
ture which we must be prepared to meet in the 
course of the ensuing year; but the circum- 
stances under which the long aud arduous 
contest in Europe has heen carried on and 
concluded, have unavoidably led to large 
arrears, for which you will see the necessity 
of providing; andthe war still subsisting with 
America renders the continuance of great ex- 
ertions indispeusable. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The peculiar character of the late war, as 
well as the extraordinary length ofits duration, 
must have materially affected the internal 
situation of all the countries evgaged in it, 
as well as the commercial relations which 
formerly subsisted between them 

Under these circumstances I am confident 
you will see the expediency of proceeding 
with due caution in the adoption of such re- 
gulations as may be necessary for the purpose 
of extending our trade aud securing our present 
advantges; and you may rely on my cordial 
co-operation and assistance in every measure 
which is calculated to coutribute to the pros- 
perity and welfare of his Majesty’s dominions, 


The Speech having been read by the Lord 
Chaneslor, and by the clerk, the Earl of 
Abingdon rose to move the Address; which he 
prefaced by a speech which was a brief recapi 
tulation of the heads of the speech itself; and 
a declaration, that althongh he was the mover 
of the Address he should support ministers only 
where their views coincided with his own — 
Earl Delaware, in the same strain, seconded 
the Address. The Earl of Darnley, saw no 
great room for congratulation, and expressed 
his intention, if the mattershould not be taken 
up by abler hands, to institute on enquiry 
into the naval administration of the souutry, 
which he accused of inactivity. 

Lord Melville denied that there had been 
any inactivity in the conduct of the admiralty. 
We had near 20,000 American prisoners of 
war: we had captured more than 200 ships of 
war and armed vessels; 900 other vessels had 
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bem captured; the rate of insurance was re- 
duced. We had lost since the peace of Paris 
172 vessels, of which 94 were running ships, 
who preferred risk to waiting for convoy, and 
only IL were coasters 

Lord Grenville said that it was not to be 
disputed that there was + strong and universal 
impression on the countcy, of negligence in the 
Board of Admiralty, and that the merchants, 
being repelled from that board, when seeking 
redress, had been obliged to lay their remon- 
stranees before the throne. His lordship then 

-usured the conduct of the British General in 


| destroying Washingtow and concluded with 


stating that he could not agree with the ad- 
!ress, 

Lord Liverpool in reply, insisted that the 
conflagrations at Washington, by the British, 
were nothing more than retaliations for what 
the Americans had done, and boasted of, in 
Canada 

In explanation, Lord Grenville described 
the Proclam tion of the American Presideut, 
as extremely irritating, intemperate, aod void 
of dignity. He hoped a more peaceful dispe- 
sition would prevail in Britain. 

Address agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The Address was moved by Lord Bridport, 
and seconded by Mr. Graham. It was, as 
usual, an echo of the Speech; and little new 
was said hy the Hoo. mover. 

Mr. Whitbread enlarged on the incon 
veniences attending so early a meeting of Par- 
liament, and demanded the reo sons for a mea- 
sure so extraordinary. He paid several sar- 
castic compliments tu an absent member (Mr 
Canning)—regretted misfortunes in America— 
the non-abolition of the Slave Trade, the diffi- 
culties of the Congressat Vienna, the infatuated 
conduct of Ferdinand in Spain—to whom we 
had sent over money to assist in eustaving his 
liberators, &ce. 

Mr. Vausittart in reply stated, that no pecu- 
niary assistance had been afforded to Perdinaad 
beyond the military subsidy due. He defended 
the conduct of the war im America, on the 
necessity of retaliation: not only had the 
Americans burnt York, the capital of Upper 
Cauada, but they had burnt the town of 
Newark, aud turned the women and children 
out of their houses at midnight, in the depth 
uf a Canadian wiuter. They had even burut, 
in their wantouness of malice, the peaceable 
settlement of the Moravians, houses, out- 
houses, all!—nothing left standing! Such 
atrocities must be checked. 

Mr. V. insisted that the Admiralty had 
done its duty, in the protection of trade; he 
enlarged on the improvement of our revenues 
above those of the last year. In the quarter 
ending October 10, 1813, the revenue was 
18,531,0007; in that ending Oct. 10, last, it 
amounted to 19,047,0002. The whole revenue 
of 1813 was 69,676,0001; that of the present 
year was 63,461,0007. This increase was ge- 
neral on all the articles of finance, and not on 
any one in particular. The exports of Lon- 
dou to the Continent in 1813, amounted te 
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18,000,0007.; iv the present year they had 
risen to 26,000,0002. The arrears of debt 
were principally from the pay of troups abroad, 
and the greatest part of the vote of credit had 
been applied to the navy in paying off the 
arrears of discharged sailors He recom- 
meuded a suspension of all opinion, as to the 
conduct of Sir G. Prevost, until better means 
of judging it were before them. As for the 
demauds of this country from America, we 
asked for nothing which we would deny others 

Mr. Baring, in censuring the conduct of 
Mivisters, remarked that the best way to revive 
the trade and manufactures of the country 
would be for Ministers to reduce the taxes, aud 
leave trade of all kinds as upen as possible. It 
was impossible that the country could thrive 
under that inquisitorial and oppressive tax— 
the Income Tax. Address agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMOXS, 

Nor. 11.—Mr. Croker moved for leave 
to bring im a bill to unite the Chest at 
Greenwich with the Royal Hospital ; for 
the purpose of granting pensions to petty 
officers, seamen, aud marines of the navy. 

Committee of Supply. 

Nov. 14.—Sir George Warrender moved 
that 70,000 Seamen be employed, includ- 
ing 15,000 Marines, for the year 1815; 
and that 2,652,2501. be granted for their 
wages for 12 months, at the rate of 11 15s. 
6d. a man per mouth. 

Mr. Ponsouby said it would be satisfac- 
tory if some statement were made of the 
objects for which this mouey was voted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that there was nothing so alarming 
in the state of our finance, as to excite the 
impatience of the Right Hon. Gentleman. 
To meet sums wanted he looked to the 
annual taxes, aud the renewal of the Ex- 
chequer Bills paid off to the amount of 15 
millions and a half. [Here the Hou, Gent. 
entered into an explanatory statement re- 
specting the Bonding System, and con- 
cluded by observing, that it was absolutely 


necessary there should be a winding up of 


the accouuts.} 

Mr. Tierney, in a speech of considerable 
length, declared that, in his opinion, our 
finances were in amiserable state. He had 
drawu out a paper to show what would be 
our state, supposing we had peace by the 
Ist of January next: from which it ap- 
peared, that after the payment of the in- 
terest of the debt, and the other unfunded 
property, we should not have above a few 
thousands for our peace establishment. 
Our revenue for the peace wou!d amount 
to 

Consolidated Fund . $8,475,000 

Annual Taxes . . . . 3,000,000 

Making the whole revenue about forty- 
one millions and a half. 


Opposed to this, iuterest of 

Debt . . 55,636,000 
Exchequer Bills. 195,000 
Exchequer Bills funded at 75 . 1,600,000 
Charges for winding upthe war 1,000,000 


38,741,000 

This sum of nearly thirty-nine millions, 
with the Civi! List of 1,505,0001. aud other 
fixed items, would make ap expenditure of 
41,220,000]. this deducted from our peace 
income, would leave ouly a surplus of from 
56 to 57,0001. for the whole of our peace 
establishment, a sum that would scarcely 
afford stationary to the public offices. He 
took a similar view of the finances of Tre- 
land, from which it appears, that instead of 
a surplus to meet the peace establishment, 
there would be a deficiency leaving Great 
Britain and Ireland vonjoiutly ipa situation 
unable to meet a peace. establishment ! 
Perhaps the Right Hon. Gentleman con- 
templated the continuation of the Property 
Tax :—it expired of course ou the Sih of 
April, 1815. The last words were decisive 
of the construction of the Act. He had uo 
doubt the most loyal men m-the nation 
were anxious for its discontinuance, and 
was, therefore, extremely fearful that the 
interval between the meeting of Parlia- 
ment and the 5th of April would be too 
short for the sense of the country to becom- 
municated to the House. ‘The House owed 
it to the nation to relieve them from this 
severe but necessary burthen. A tax so 
coustituted, was au alarming ene ourage- 
ment to emigration from this country. 
However sound the public heart, for sound 
he was sure it was, aud must be, to bear 
the present burthens, yet it was vitally ne- 
cessary that the House should keep its faith 
with the peopie. 

The Ch ucellor of the Fxchequer de- 
clined following the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man through these details; but when the 
proper occasion came, he was perfectiy 
prepared to meet bim upon every point 
which he had touched upon in his speech. 
The time was not yet come when the 
House should consider the extent to which 
retrenchmeuts should be made, and the 
establishment to be maintained ia peace. 
With regard to the obscrvatious mace by 
him upon the property tex, :t would cer- 
tainly come under discussion before the 
sth of April, and the iight Hon. Gentie- 
mana need not be at all aiarmed about the 
intended leveth of the adjourument. ‘Fhe 
absence of his Noble Friend ‘Lord Castle- 
reagh on business interesting not on!y to 
England, but to the world, would certauly 
render an adjournment of some length 
desirable. 
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Mr. Ponsonby was surprised that any 
person, whether conversant or not con- 
versant with law, should doubt the expira- 
tion of the property tax on the 5th of next 
April. The words of the Act were, That 
the tax should coutinue during the war 
then present, and no longer. Nothing was 
more clear aud decisive. Nothing could 
be more abhorrent to the spirit of the Bri- 
tish Constitution. It was a tax for which 
he (Mr. Ponsonby) had never given a vote. 
Nothing could have induced him to con- 
sent to it. The inquisitorial power given 
to the commissioners was an intolerable 
grievance. The scrutiny to which indi- 
viduals were subjected, was really dread- 
ful. He (Mr. P.) would sooner consent to 
pay fi/teen per cent. in any other way, than 
ten per cent, in this. 

The Resolutions were at length agreed to. 

Monument to General Ross. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
« That an humbie Address be presented to 
the Prince Regent, praying his Royal High- 
ness to be pleased to order a monument to 
be erected in St. Paul's to General Ross, 
for his conduct in America, where he was 
killed; and assuring his Royal Highness 
that the House would make goud the same.” 

Agreed to, nem. con. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Noo, 28, 1814 

A common question, in ordinary life, 
might sometimes be put to 2 Politician, and 
prove sufficiently embarrassing :—-“ Well, 
what is the best news, to-day ’"---Eveuts 
are so mingled, thet it is difficult, at pre- 
sent, to distiuguish whether. news be good 
or bad: whether the benefit expected, and 
perhaps, intenced, forthe human race, will 
be realized by the political movements in 

rogress professed!y for that purpose.--- 

‘here is, however, one observation favour- 
able to the conclusion, that a better scene 
of things is opening, which is, that the 

rinciples (and much of the action) of the 
British Constitution are progressively ob- 
taining respect and veneration, and par- 
tialiy, establishment and sanction, through- 
out the Continent of Evrope. The con- 
sequences will be, that laws having under- 
goue public ciscussion be greatly im- 
proved, andinuch more likely to be perma- 
nent ;---that, the temper, pique, or pieasur 
of indiviina's will not so absolutely as 
heretofore dispose of the weifare of States; 
and that the people will not only be more 
than ever considered iu national matters, 
but, they will also feel their share of in- 
terest and importance, and freely exert 
their powers of every Cescriptiou, for their 
owu iudividual advantage, combining 


with, and issuing in, that of the Body Po- 
litic. When the people are thus interest- 
ed, their voice will be heard; and not on 
every frivolous occasion will resort be had 
to arms; but en important occasions only, 
Not at the capnce of mere will in their 
superiors will they be oppressed, but, their 
property will be secured to them, and per- 
soual enjoyment, to the utmost that events 
leave disposable by human discretion. 

Already have modified imitations of the 
Rritish Constitution been established in 
France, in Holland, (and will probably be in 
Belgium). Hanover, too, instead of seeing 
each of its provinces distinct, and its gover- 
nors meeting m separate towns, now sees 
them all combined into one assembly, and 
all will meet in common; thereby acquir- 
ing dignity, strength, and wisdom.—— 
This country will derive no great splen- 
dour from the title “ King,” assumed by 
its sovereign, instead of that of Llector; 
but it will derive, we trast, much happi- 
ness, from the union of its representatives 
iu one body, and the additional force there- 
by given to public opinion. 

The extinction of the title “ Elector” 
amoug the powers of Germany, is ground- 
ed on the fact that the Emperor of Ger- 
many is to be no longer elective: the 
dignity will be, we take for granted, 
hereditary in the House of Austria; and 
thus one cause of cabal and intrigue--- 
always taken advantage of by France, to 
answer her own purposes, will be cut off. 
French interference is prevented here. 


A-propos of France. If we may credit 
report---aud something like it, we take to 
be nearly the truth---the influence of that 
power on the future coucerns of Germany 
has met with a severecheck, There seems 
to be a decided aversion to that species of 
preponderance, dependent on opinion, cer 
tainly, yet always assumed on the part of 
France, which has heretofore been produc- 
tive of important consequences. Should 
Germany firmly, and constantly, resist 
the interference of France in her affairs, 
---the hopes of a long, and well established 
peace will rest ou a basis more substantial 
than they have done for centuries past. 

But, let it not be thought that we auti- 
cipate the Millenium, or speak of such a 
happy state as just at hand: there will 
arise, farther eastward, if we mistake not, 
causes of heart-burnings, and jealousies,--- 
opportunities for ambition, and what is 
called greatness; this, while the western 
shores of Europe experience a temporary 
relief, may, nevertheless, be afflictive to 
humanity, elsewhere. We confess, that 
our hopes greatly preponderate in favour of 
happier times for the north, and the west, 
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on the east, our conjectures are less fa- 
vour bie. 

If we take couvtries in order, France is 
do ug her utmost to retrieve her commerce; 
internal and external. She has seut out 
s<juadrous to re-possess Martinique in the 
West lusies, and the island of Bourbon in 
the Last. What she wil do as to St. 
Domingo, remains to be seeu: craft is her 
most formidable weapon ; aud we expect, 
she will employ it. Patience and prudence 
are her obvious policy af the momeut. 

Her internal situation, is not of that 
firniy settied kiud, which discharges her 
government from the most anxious deli- 
cacy aud careful proceedings. It will 
gradually obtain the influence of opinion, 
as to its intentions ; and to this, we trust, 
that coufidence iu its abilities, which will 
lead to whatever is really desirable. But, 
this must be a work of time. 

Spain seems determined that not a par- 
ticle of British liberty—net a single emana- 
tion from the Britis! constitution shall euter 
her country. Is it pessibie to prevent it ¢ 

Darkness visible covers. our preseut in- 


formation on the state of the iuterior of 
‘Spain. If it be true, that the generals of 


the army are arrested and puuished as trai- 
tors, if the highest ministers of the state 
are degraded by the king in person, if those 
who fought for the liberation of their coun- 
try, or who promoted it by their advice 
or influence, are the subjects of such sus- 
picion, what can be the fearful anticipation 
of the populace of the natiou? ———~— 

— But, if it be found, from disegv« ries 
made, that these persous, while ostensibly 


serviwg their country, were in the pay of 


the intrusive king, Joseph, or had made 
application for favoars and promotion from 
him ;—then we can oaly lament the low 
state of political morality in Spain; and re- 
cal to the minds of our readers hints drop- 
ped, years ago, then thought urysterious 
and unfounded, vow, perhaps, justified, 
hough iv a manner assuredly revolting to 
our feelings. No less that twenty or 
thirty persons have been tried, and seu- 
teuced to imprisonment for many years, or 
for life. We wish the verdict of an Eng- 
lish Jury had satisfied the world of imper- 
tial jystice and fair play! 

Spain has attempted to send out an ar- 
mament to her distant colonies: it is post- 
poned: can greater proof of weakness he 
given? would this weakness exist if all 
were right? Those colonies will even- 
tually be lost to their parent—if they 
are not irrevocably lost at present:—it 
would be a wonder beyond expression, 
should they be recovered under manage- 
ment so imbecile. 


Italy is in a state of indecision. The late 
queen of the Two Sicilies, who died a few 
wonths ago, almost suddenly, at Vienna, 
gave occasion to a court mourning in 
France as Queen of Naples and Swily; in 
Pug!and, as Quen of Sicily, only; whence 
deep politiciens gather that king Joachim 
Murat is to continue to enjoy his acquisi- 
tions, uumolesied by Britain. It may be 
so; but that he wil! /ong enjoy them, exceeds 
our expectation, if not our belief. 

Ilis Holiness, we conjecture, discovers by 
this time, that he has beea somewhat pre- 
mature in his re-establishments. He does 
not fiud ali the courts in Europe such ex- 
cellent sons of St. Peter, as he himself is. 
They 'o not see the same nece ssity for re- 
viving the monastic orders, 98 he does: uor, 
perhaps, for restoring to hin the same ex- 
teut of territory as he ouce enjoyed, Had 
he done Jess, he would have doue more. 
This is not the first time that remark hes 
beeu made on wearers of the Triple 
Crown. 

Austria has a difficult game to play. If 
she suffers the aggrandisewent of other 
powers without effecting her own, she suf- 
fers in the comparison: but at whose ex- 
pense shal] she be aggrandized ? 

That Prussia will, eventually, either 
exert complete influence over the destiny of 
Saxony, or fairly adjoim it to her own ter- 
ritories, is the general belief. If Saxouy 
were a desert, barrew, uncommercial coun 
try, we should dissent from this opinicn ; 
but if Saxony be productive, industrious, 
commercial, and likely to afford we.dt/— 
wealth ;—why then we wonder not at the 
auxiety of a military power to acquire such 
a very advamageous position. The fairs of 
Leipsic are good things! The Russian ad- 
ministration of Ssxony has resigned its of- 
fice and power to Prussiau suecessors:—as 
to the king of Saxony—why, as you say— 
there was oue formerly. : 

All this couid not be done without the 
sanction of Russia, who, on her part, pro- 
poses to take only a trifling share of the 
spoil—a mere bugatelle—half a dozen pro- 
vinces, or a kingdom, more or less :—and 
who can blame Russia? Her policy hes 
been acguisition for many generations—rz- 
ther successions, past ;—and it will couti- 
nue so to be, for some time to come We 
expect, before many years are expired, to 
sce powers, or a power, at least, compelled 
to self defence, against the aggressions of 
Russia. The internal strength of that [m- 
pire is mcreasing, as civilization increases ; 
give her favourable positions in Europe, 
and thea say, what is to restrain her power 
from---all, but the Ocean ? 
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Sweden is silent, with perfect propriety. 
Denmark is endeavouring to speak, as are 
some others; whether to the purpose or 
not, we cannot tell. 

Holland is waiting what falls in her way. 
It is the best she can do, supported by 50 or 
60,000 troops in British pay. The Sove- 
reign Prince keeps a Court at Brussels; but 
meets with his Dutch parliament in great 
good humour. 

The British Parliament is now sitting. 
We guess that the present early commence- 
ment of its séssions is either a preparation 
for something expected to produce im- 
portant discussions, ata more advanced pe- 
riod of the session; or, that the main busi- 
ness Which it was imagined would be in 
readiness by this time has met with im 
pediments, by which it is not in that for- 
wardness, or maturity, that its principal 
directors had wished and hoped. 

The war with America continues. We 
have no conception that it will close imme- 
ciately. European politics will not let it. 
Neither is Britain yet so despondent on the 
subject, as to strike her top-sails to this up- 
start power; neither is America—meaning 
the war perty—so convinced of her im- 
policy, as to retract former errors. Yet it 
seems to be openly acknowledged, that if 
the President had not declared war when 
he did, the causes of war would have been 
yemoved: in that case, there would have 
been no war ;—but then Buonaparte would 
have been disappointed. He has now left 
war as a legacy to America: and Ame- 
rica is paying the expences of taking pos- 
session of the mheritance. 

If we may beheve her Official Reports, 
no Stamp Duty at Doctor's Commons was 
ever half so heavy. The conquest of Ca- 
nada, supposing Canada to be conquered, 
would not cover a tenth part of the cost ; 
and long before that achievement is com- 
pleted, the people of the United States will 
assume another character, and become 
the people of the Disunited States. They 
have not hitherto Leen accustomed to tax- 
ation: it is beginning. Their manufac- 
turers have boasted of paying no imposts, 
littie Custom Duty, aud no Excise: they 
will now enjoy that pleasure to their hearts 
content; aud as agriculture cannot bear 
the burden, manufactures musi. This is 
not concealed: the Treasury has spoken 
out: forces have been disbanded, for want 
of money: there is no generally circulating 


medium in the “tates. 

The following Extract from one Report, 
sufficiently explains the financial situation 
aud horrors of the Government:---“ But 
it will be in vain to attempt to disguise, 
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and it would be pernicions to palliate, the 
difficulties which are now to be overcome. 
The exigencies of the Government require 
a supply of treasure for the prosecution of 
the wor beyond any amount which it would 
be politic, even if it were practicable, to 
raise by an immediate and constant im- 
position of taxes. There umnst, therefore, 
be a resort to credit for a considerable por- 
tion of the supply. But the public credit 
is so depressed at this juncture, that no 
hope of adequate succour on moderate 
terms, can safely rest upon it. The con- 
dition of the circulating medium of the 
country presents another copious source of 
mischief and embarrassment. The recent 
exportations of specie have considerably 
diminished the fund of gold and silver coin; 
and another considerable pertion of that 
fund has been drawn, by the timid and 
the wary, from the use of the community, 
iuto the private coffers of individuals. On 
the other hand, the multiplication of Banks 
in the several States has so increased the 
quantity of papercurrency, that it would be 
difficult to ascertain its value, with refer- 
ence to the eapital on which it has been 
issued. But the benefit even of this paper 
currency 1s, 1 a great nieasure, lost, as the 
suspension of payments in specie at most 
of the banks has suddenly broken the chain 
of accommodation, that previously extend- 
ed the credit and the circulation of the 
notes which were emitted in one state into 
every state in the union. It may in gene- 
ral be aftirmed, therefore, that there exists 
at this time no adequate circulating medi- 
um common to the Citizens of the United 
states. The monied transactions of pri- 
vate life are at a stand ; andthe fiscal ope- 
rations of Government labour with extreme 
inconvenieuce.” 

This has been taken up by Congress, 
which appointed a Committee to examine 
the facts: that Committee has reported to 
the same effect. They say, in purport, that 
to supply the wants of Gcovernment, 

Taxes would be too slow ;---loans, both 
uncertain and onerous ;- -the stoppage of 
the principal banks, as to payment of 
specie, had greatly embarrassed treasury 
operations ;---the notes of New York and 
Philadelphia v. il! not be received in Boston ; 
the notes of Baltimore or Columbia, will 
not answer for payments in Philadelphia, 
Agriculture beiug loaded with its own pro- 
ducts, for want of exportation--taxation 
must fall on manufactures; the war has 
been fevourable to them: they must now 
bear the expences of the war. 

Atter this the Committee proceeds to 
suggest a body of new taxes: the result of 
the whole is, that 
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The existing revenue is estimated at 
10,800,000 dollars : the new taxes intended 
to be imposed are tiken at 11,635,000 
dollars: more than equal to the former 
income of the state !---Aud this is the gain 
of the people, after two years of war!--Sup- 
posing they had---like Brita ---been twenty 
years at war---what might their condition 
and gain be thea ?---But, this must uot keep 
out of sight losses experienced by Britain 
in America: they have been severe: may 
favourable events more than counterba- 
Jance them! Such intelligence floats in 
reports of the day, 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lioyd's Coffe e-House, November 21, 1814. 
The setting in of the winter season, 


closes the activity of certain branches of 


commerce, that is to say, most of the ship 
ments ordered are made, or 1 progress ; 
the goods are contracted for, if not de- 
Jivered. Speculation, therefore, finding no 
immediate call for certain articles, and be- 
ing unwilling to risque the Keeping of tuem 
on hand to a distant day, at which period 
none can tell the value that will then. be 
puton them—uuwillimg to risque this, spe- 
culation is less urgent, and all but silent. 

The report for this month, therefore, 
will partake of this quietude, and, fo far, 
will be seasonable. 

The firmuess of Government in insisting 
on the paymeut of the Bonded Duties, or, 
at least, on their betig put in a train for 
payment, coutributed also in the early 
part of the mouth, a kind of demur, not fa- 
vourable to a brisk market. The time fixed 
for payment expired on the 14th; and on 
the 15th, in the morning, the Custom- 
House refused to receive what remained 
unpaid. During the day, however, the 
Treasury authorized payments, forthat day 
and the ensuing; and some indulgenec has 
since been conceded on application. 

Sugar has somewhat declined in price; 
the demand has been far from animated. 
Nevertheless, in the refined market, con- 
tracts have been made for delivery at a fu- 
ture day, which have coutributed not only 
to keep up the price, but to raise it, though 
but little. The hoiders of sugars will not 
sell by private contract, at the prices ob- 
tained in the sales; but prefer the risque 
of better opportunities. 

Dotirs on Exportation on Svear. 
Muscovades, per British ship, 5s. 6d. per ewt. 
Foreign ship, 6s. 6d. per cwt. 
Clayeds, per British vessel, 10s. fid. per cwt. 
Foreign vessel, 148, 6d. 


The unpaid import of 30s. on Museo- 
vades, and 35s. on Clayeds, beiug allowed 
to the shippers. 

BOUNTIES ON REFINED. 

Bounty on double refined, per British 
ship, 45s. 44d. 

Single refined, 35s. 

Foreigu ships, 2s. less. 

The grocers continue to be the chief 
purchasers ; and, of course, the demand is 
for home consumption. It will come dear 
to the purchaser; because, as the grocer 
buys, so he must sell; and the quautity of 
prime goods is far from being abundant. 

Coffee has felt the depression also: the 
exteusive sales appear to be over for the 
season, ordinary qualities especially, are 
heavy. The sales offered, have not been 
extensive; and parts of them have been 
withdrawn. 

Rum is not in much demand; but the 
holders keep up their spirits; expecting 
that government will before long be in 
want of supplies, especially if the war con- 
tinues with America, which, say these gen- 
tlemen, there is every probability it will de. 

Brandy continues steady. 

Hoflands: pale Geneva, scarce. 

Beef, and Pork, have again visited the 
market. Very considerable arrivals have 
taken place: no sales of consequence have 
yet been effected; and, perhaps, there is 
some disposition to wait events, and com- 
pare prices offered. ‘The market for But- 
ter hes been heavy ; but, the smallest op- 
pearance of seftled hard weather, will 
casion a rise, that must be felt. dn the 
mean while, prime qualities are far from 
plentiful. 

Fruit is declining in price. Large arri- 
vals of new Spanish fruit, take place al- 
most daily, which camot but affect the 
market. Spices have lost that briskness, 
with which they were enquired after, 
some time ago: the langnid stete of the 
market induces the holders to wait, in ex- 
pectation of more acceptaLie proposals. 


Cotton feels the effects of the supposed, 
or suspected, or silent, or unproductive ne- 
gociations at Ghent, They are reported 
pacific ;—or warlike. The jate publica- 
tions of the American President's commu- 
nications to Congress—wartike : the report 
of American poverty ia the public treasury ; 
the answer of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that negociations are still pending ; 
and that the stete of effairs in August, may 
not be—is not—the state of affairs for No- 
vember—pacific. The demand varies of 
course; but, on the whole, the sellers ma-’ 
nifest less anxiety, and seem rather deter- 
mined to hold for some time longér, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex-—The breadth of wheat sown and 
planted in this part of the country, is very 
considerable, and the whole of the seed put 
into the ground in excellent order. Those 
wheat plants that have already made their 
eppearance, exhibit a pleasing sight, and 
pronuse to be very strong. The lands laid 
up for spring corn, are in a desirable state, 
and must, without some unforeseen occur- 
rence, answer that purpose. Straw beasts 
are generally taken into the yards, feed 
being so short in the stabbles and grass 
marshes. Turnips are much improved ; 
but the latter sown ones never can do 
much for the fat stock, although the tops 
make a show, yet the apples are merely 
nominal. Tares plant well this season. 
Lean stock is now to be procured upon the 
same terms as last month. Store pigs are at 
an extravagant rate. Wool continues to 
advance in price. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of 
their dates, with the Attornies. 


BANKRUPTS, Oct. 4. 


Adams W. of Ipswich, grocer. 
Chatham place, Blackfriars. 
Cooper J. jun. Aylesbury street, Clerkenwell, 
ironmonger. Sols. Richardson and Co. New 
Inn. 

Greathead S. Sheerness, stationer. 
gory, Newington Butts. 

Holton J. B. Stoke Newington, innkeeper. Sol. 
Steventou, Percy street, Bedford Row. 

Parry C. Chester, rope maker. Sol. Huxley, 
Temple. 

Trott D. Cushion-court, Old Broad street, 
wine merehant. Sol. Hutchison, Crown- 
court, Threadneedle street. 


Sol. Barnet, 


Sol. Gre- 


certificates, Oct. 25. 

T. Moses, late of Bath, linen-draper—T. 
Hirst, of Barrowford, Lancashire, calico manu- 
facturer—G. Cooper, of Stockport, shopkeeper. 
—L. Thomson, of Birmingham, bookseller — 
T. Humphreys, of Threadueedle street, mer- 
chant.—L. N. Leibman, of the Pavement, 
Moorfields, merchant.—R. B. Eagles, late of 
€oed Ddu, Flintshire, provision dealer—J. 
Barker, late of Baldock, Hertfordshire, inn- 
keeper.—F. Drake, of Plymovth, baker —H. 
Nickolls, of Birmingham, builder —W. Mor- 
ris, of Lutterworth, Leicestershire, dealer in 
cattle. 


BANKRUPTS, Oct. 8t/. 


Allen and Torrance, of Douglas, Isle of Man, 
shoemakers. Sol. Pasmore, Warnford-court, 
Throgmorton-street. 

Bishop, Brenehley, and Co. Cranbrook, Kent, 
bankers. Sols. Egan and Co. Essex-street, 
Strand. 
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Coster R. High Holborn, cheesemonger. Svls. 
Wood and Co. Castle-court, Budge-row. 
Gaskell T. St. Helleus, Lancashire, corn 

dealer Scls. Blackstock aad Co. Temple. 

Lovevell T. Barbican, stationer. Sols, Sweet 
and Co. Philpot-lane. 

Lawrence and Fuller, Bermondsey Street, 
Surrey, glue mauufacturers, Sel. Benton, 
Union-street, Southwark. 

Rawlinson J. Great Portland-street, oilman. 
Sol. Wills, Heurietta-street, Brunswick 
square. 

Spencer E_ Billiter-lane, merchant, Sole. 
Loxley and Son, Cheapside. 

Tucker J. Bristol, merchant. Sols. Tarrant 
and Co. Chancery-laue. 

Thomas T. Bristol, soap boiler. Sols. Whit- 
combe and Kiang, Serjeant’s Inn. 

Wilmore B. Deptford, carpenter. 
Parker, Greenwich. 

Whitfield, Messrs. Morpeth, innkeepers. Sols. 
Meggisons and Co, Hatton Garden. 

Woodbatch J. F. Thaxted, Essex, cabinet- 
maker. Sol. Vinceut, Bedford street, Bed- 
ford-square. 


Scl. C. B. 


Ort. 20. 

B. Allen, of Treut Lock, Derbyshire, vie- 
tualler—W. Taylor, of Liverpool, merchant 
—R. Brook, of Almondbury, Yorkshire, joiner, 
R. Wright, of Wareham, Dorsetshire, mercer. 


Oct. 11. 


Adam G. of St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, jew- 
eller. Sols, R. and R.S. Fisher, Bell-square, 
Foster-lene. 

Chandley S, Etchells, Cheshire, cotton-manu- 
facturer. Sols. Milne and Parry, Temple. 

Jones R. Newport, Monmouthshire, merchant. 
Sols. Sweet and Co. Basinghali-street. 

Millet W. jun. Bilsam, Gloucestershire, dealer. 
Sols. Whitcombe and King, Serjeant’s Inn. 

Pritchard J. Bath, tobaeconist. Sol. Huxley, 
Temple. 


BANKRUPTS. 


CERTIFICATES—Nor. 1. 
J. Collip, late of Great Portland-street, Ma- 


rylebone, upholsterer—J. Schofield, late of 
Manchester, dyer.—Moss Lyon, of Point- 
street, Portsmouth, slopseller—W. Parke, 


late of Liverpool, spirit dealer —W. Burridge, 
sen. W. Burridge, jun. and J. Burridge, of 
Portsmouth, bankers.—J. White, of Windsor- 
terrace, City-road, merchant.—Joln Kerrison, 
of Old Street Road, bricklayer. 


BANKRUPTS. Oct. 15. 

Adams §. of Walsall, Staffordshire, merchant 
Sols, Bourdillon and Co. Little Friday-* 
street, Cheapside. 

Andrews R. Campden, Glocestershire, horse- 
dealer. Sol. Green, Campden. 

Crocker R. Kentish Town, victualler. Sol. 
Martindale, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Hughes T. Sheerness, taylor. 
Lothbury. 

Roebuck W. Huddersfield, cloth-dresser. Sol. 
Bottye, Chancery-lane. 

Robinson C. C. late of Bradford, butcher. 
Sols, Faivthorne and Co. Waruford-court. 


Sol. Davies, 
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Smith R. Sedley, Staffordshire, maltster. Sols. 

Edmunds and Co. Lincoln's Inn. 

certiricates Nov, 3. 

K.C. Mackenzie, Finch-iave, broker.—A 
Anderson, of Philpot-lane, merchant. — W. 
Powning, of Penryn, Cornwall, merchaut—J. 
P Clarke, late of Stratford-upon-Avon, liuven- 
draper —J. Pratt, of Banbury, Oxfordshive, 
innholder—W. Matthews, of Winchcomb, 
Gloucestershire, grocer.—J. Bolton, of Nor- 
wich, corn-merclont.—T. J. Julian, of Black- 
man-street, Southwark, linen-draper. — J 
Northage, of Gainsburgh, Lincolashire, grocer 
—W. Smith, of Piccadilly, saddiey —T. Black- 
burn, of Mount-street, Whitechape!-road, mas- 
ter-mariner. 

BANKRUPTS. 18. 

Bellairs, Welby, and Bellaire, Leicester, bank- 
ers. Sol. James, Earl-street, Biackfriars. 
Braddock S. Stafford, grocer. Sols. Price and 

Williams, Lincoln’s Tun. 

Beer W. Castleditch, Bristol, auctioneer. Sols 

Jenkins and Co. New Inn 
Cridland J. sen. Leicester, hosier. Sol. Ha- 

milton, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden. 
Welby C. C. E. Leicester, banker. Sols. Ed- 

munds and Co. Chancery-lane. 
certieicatrs, Nov. 

J. Penfold, of Goring, Sussex, farmer —T. 
Cleave, of Lincolu, mercer —S. Harvey, of 
Lyme Regis, Dorset, merchant —T, Webb, of 
Garlick-hill, coal-merchant—G. Hands, of 
Tottenham-court-road, victualler —J. Demp- 
sey, of Coleman-street, tailor —R. Green and 
W. Crabb, of Lisle-street, Leicester-fields, 
sadlers —J.H. Spry, of Bath, apothecary.—J 
Jullion, of Blackman-strect, linen draper —R 
V. Wreford, of Bristol, linen-draper. — C. 
Pratt, of Bishop Wearmouth, coalfitter—W. 
Morris, Madeley Wood, Salop, brickmaker. 
—J. Thackeray, of Garratt, Manchester, cot- 
ton-spinner.—\W. Marsden, of Leeds, merchant 
—J. Harrisou, of Prescot, Lancaster, grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. Oct. 22. 
Adams J. Ludgate-hill, stationer. 

Leigh-street, Red-Lion-square. 
Buggins J. Shiffnal, Sulop, victualler. 

Longdill and Co. Gray’s-inn. 

Hoar E. of Biendworth, Southamptonshire, 
corn-dealer. Sol. Briggs, Essex-st. Strand. 
Johnson J. of Egham, Surrey, farmer. Sols. 

Rigge and Co. Carey-street. 

Kennett H. of Ashford, Kent, wine-seller, Sols. 

Whittons, Great James-str et, Bedford-row. 
Needham E, jun. South Sea Chambers, in- 

surance-broker. Sol. Leigh, Poultry 
Timmins J. of Birmingham, sash-manufac- 

turer. Sol. Egertou, Gray's Inn-square. 
Williams J. of High Holborn. cheesemonger. 
Sol. Wallington, Shorter’s-court, Throgmor- 
ton-street. 
certreicates, Nov. 12. 

W. Gillies, of Billiter-laue, corn-factor —T. 
Heathfield, of Tiverton, Devonshire, cotton- 
spinner. — W. Henshaw, of Primrose-street, 
broker —W. Barnard, of Boston and Shirbeck- 
Quarter, Lincolnshire, banker. 


Sol. Putt, 
Sols. 
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BANKRUPTCY suPFRSEDED.—Oct. 25. 
Pottage T. Appleton Row, Yorkshire, dealen 


BANKRU PTS, 

Abbott P. H. of Lime-.street, merchant. 
James, Bucklersbury 

Bennett W. Piymouth, musical instrament 
seller. Sols. Lamb and Co. Princes-street, 
Bank-buildings 

Colten B. Bishopsgate-street, merchant. Sols. 
Pearce and Sous, Swithin’s-lane. 

Clarke and Dethic, Pancras-l.ne, Cheapside, 
merchants. Sol. Pasmore, Warnford-ceurt, 
Throgmorton-street. 

Isaac J. Westminster-road, St. George’s-fields, 
vintner. Sols Knight and Co. Castle-street, 
Faleon-square. 

Kirton Manchester, fustian manufacturer. 
Sol. Hurd, Temple. 

Locker T. of Oxford-street, haberdasher. So?. 
Davies, Lothbury 

Mytton, Jones and Mytton, Welch Pool, Mont- 
gomeryshire, bankers. Sol. Stevenson, Lin- 
coln’s-inn 

Maskall T. Southwark, innkeeper. Sol. Guy, 
Croydon. 

Poole J. E. of the Strand, tobacconist. Sol. 
Hartley, New Bricige-street, Blackfriars. 

Ryde and Stewardson, Change Alley, bili 
brokers. Sols. Blunt and Co. Old Bethlem. 

Salkeld andAcklam, of the Strand, silversmiths. 
Sol. Stokes, Golden-square 

Vallance W. of Wycomb Morsh, Bucks, 
paper-maker. Sel, Davies, Lothbury. 


certiricatrs, Nov. 15. 

James Lester, of Broad-street Buildings, 
merchant.—Matthew Burrell, of King’s Ly nu, 
Norfolk, iroumenger.—Samuel Horne, late of 
Corsham, Wilts, clothier—Cornelias Hewitt, 
of Kingston-upou-Hall, linen-draper. — i. 
Heath, of Holborn, paper hanger. —William 
Sinnett, of Bowling Green-lane, Clerkenwell, 
scavenger. — John Needham, Hargate Wall, 
Derby, cotton-spinner. — John Willis,of Rood- 
lane, broker. 

BaNKRuPTs, Oct. 29. 
Ashley J. of Bath, music-seller. Sole. Bland- 
ford and Co. Temple. 
Buller J. of Taunton, linen-draper. 

Lowles and Co. St. Mildred's Court. 
Best J. of Levenshulme, Lancashire, whitster. 

Sols. Fairthorne and Co. Warnford Court 
Ching J. of Dartmouth, miller. Sods. Collett 

and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Heath W Aldermanbury,Blackwell-hall-factor. 
Sols. Stokes and Co. Basinghall-street. 
Hardy J. of Houghton Regis, Bedfordshire, 
straw hat-manufacturer. Sol. Leigh, Poultry. 
Moses E. Boston, Lincolnshire, silversmith, 
Sols, Dodington and Co. Temple. 
Needham E. jun. of South Sea Chambers, 
insurance-broker. Sol. Leigh, Poultry. 
Oliver W. of Salisbury-place, Walworth, coal 
merchant. Sols. Broughton and Co. Alder- 
mary Church-yard. 

Rawle T. T. of Plymouth Dock, corn mer 
chant. Sols. Darke and Co. Princes-street, 

Bedford-row. 


Sol. 


Sols 
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Smith J. of Sedgley, Staffordshire, timber-mer- 
chant. Sols. Edwards and Co. Linevolu’s Inn. 
Wright and Humphries, Threadneedle-street, 
cottou-brokers, Sol. Leigh, Poultry. 
certiricatrs, Nov. 19. 
S. Brownridge, of Leeds, merchant —W. 


Luke, of Bristol, builder Ambrose, of 


King-street, Londou, warehouseman.—T. Ed- 
wards, of Pillgwanlly, Monmouthshire, coa! 
merchant.—M. Abraham, of Old Gravel-lane, 
slopseller —P. Mitchinson, of Gatehead, Dur- 
ham, rope maker —T. Phillips, of Norwich, 
brandy-merchant.— R_ Kemp, of Bury St. 
Edmunds, leather cutter —J. Offer, of Bath, 
hatter-—W. Dutton, of Liverpool, grocer.— 
J. Cock, tate of Lower Shadwell, biscuit baker 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—Nov. 1. 

Fenelay T. of Lincoln, victualler. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ashley T. of Exhall, Coventry, boat builder 
Sol. Mason, Bread-street-hill. 

Branscomb S. late of Holborn, lottery-office- 
keeper. Sols. Rhodes and Co. St. Jamey's- 
walk, Clerkeaweil. 

Burgess J. Stockport, draper. 
John-street, Bedfurd-row. 
er J. of Bristol, ivory-black-manufacturer. 
Sols. Ellis and Co. Hatton Garden. 

Dadley E. Shoe-lane, pewterer. Sol. Martin, 
Vintner's hall. 

Girdley T. of Kingston-rpon-H ull, roper. Sols. 
Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s-buildings 

Howett J. Poland-street, Oxford-stieet, coach 
maker. Sol. Sherwood, Canterbury-square, 
Southwark. 

Qu:rnton W. Tate of York, butcher. Sol 
Baxter, Farnival's Inn. 

Rodeu W. of Hythe, Kent, bookseller. Sols. 
Walker and Co. Old Jewry 

Richards R. of Shrewsbury, butcher. Scls 
Presland and Co. Branswick-square. 

Smith W. P. Borongh of Plymouth, flour fac- 
tor. Sols. Lamb aud Co. Princes-street. 


Sol. Windle, 


CERTIFICATES, Nov. 22. 

G. Ibbotson, sen. and G. Ibbotson, jun. late 
of Huddersfield, Yorkshire, seedsmen. — R. 
Veall, sen. of Bramshaw, Wiltshire, contractor. 
—W. T. Parke, of Long-acre, music-dealer — 
W. Pickersgill, late of George-street, Cheap- 
side, glover —A.K. Mackenzie and E. Abbott, 
ef Austin Friars, merchants —W. Pacey, of 
Castle-street, Leicester-square, chinaman.— 
T. Cruso, of Norwich, liquor-merchant —J 
Morey, of Brixham, Devonshire, rope maker. 
—F. Sims, .of Oxford-street, victualler. —J 
M. Sawyer, of Princes-street, Lothbury, biil- 
broker. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPFRSEDED—Nor. 5, 
Lloyd W. J. Great Grimsby, money scrivener. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Boughton E. Omberley, Worcestershire, dealer. 

Sols. Price and Co. Lincoln's Inn 
Boddy T. Upper Russell-street, Bermondsey, 

fellmonger. Sol. Baddeley, Leman-street, 


Goodman’s-fields. 
Bowdler W Madeley, Salop, maltster. Sols. 
Devon and Co. Gray's lun. 
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Day William, Ratcliffe Highway, baker. Sol. 
Hughes, Dean street, Fetter-lane. 

Garland S O. Gunn-street, Old Artillery 
Ground, currier. Sol. Chabot, Steward- 
street, Spitalfields. 

Groves M. jun. Somerford, Southamptonshire, 
corn-chandler. Sols. Bleasdale and Co. 
New Inn. 

Gardver J. Princes street, Rotherhithe, dealer. 
Sol. Bousfield, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 

Hodgkinson J. Liverpool, rope manufacturer. 
Sols. Cooper & Co, Southampton-buildings. 

Heptonstall G. Tadcaster, Yorkshire, grocer. 
Sols. Cardales and Young, Gray's Inn. 

Heath and St: vens, Aldermanbury, Blackwell- 
hall-factors. Sols. Sweet and Co Basiug- 
hall-street. 

Keyse T. Austin Friars, merchant. Sol Burt, 
John-street, America Square. 

May R. Southwold, Suffolk, salt refiner. Sols. 
Willis and Co. Warnford Court. 

Pollard J. Bridgewater, potash manufacturer. 
Sols. Poole and Co. Gray’s Inn-square 

Parsons B. Somerset-street, Aldgate, hay sales- 
man. Sol. Argyll, Whitechapel Road. 

Sisson R. Leeds, merchant. Sols, Lambert 
and Co. Gray's Inn-square. 

Stevens J. Unylelant, Cornwall, farmer. Sol, 
Price, Lincoln's Inn. 

Street Messrs. Bucklershury, stationers. Sol. 
Abbot, Abchureh-yard. 

Wilkins J.R. Holborn Hill, inen-draper. Sol 
Hindman, Basinghall-street. 

Williams J. of Bristol, timber merchant. Sole, 
Whitcombe and Co. Serjeant's Jon. 


centTiFicares, Nov. 26. 

W. Daguall, late of Liverpool, hardware. 
man.—R. Smith, of Richmond, Surrey, plum. 
ber.—P. Pattle, of King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
grocer—R. Pearson, of Skelton, Yorkshire, 
dealer. —J. Taylor, of Richard-street, Com- 
mercial Road, coach master.—J. Greenwood, 
of Huddersfield, shuttle maker—T. Begbie, 
late of Billiter-lane, cornfactor. 


BANKRUPTS, Nor. 8. 


Blowers T. Tottenham-court-road, linen dra- 
per. Nols, Walkdenand Co. Old Jewry. 
Buckley E. Delph, cotton spinner. Sod. Smith, 
Hatton Garden. 

Crowther J. Dudley, timber merchant. Sol, 
Hurd, Tempie. 

Dalley W Coombmartin, limeburner, Solé. 
Anstice and Co. Temple 

Harvey J. Oakhampton, woolstapler. Sol, 
Hine, Temple. 

Joiner John, Henley, grocer. 
and Co. Chancery Lane. 

Lander P. Cardiff, seedsman. 
and Co. Lincoln’s Ina. 

Ludlam W. Huddersfield, whitesmith. Sol. 
Walker, Liveoln’s lan. 

Markham H. Cambridge, merchant. Sol. 
Holloway, Chancery-lane. 

Turton J. Ripley, butcher. 
Co. New Boswell Court. 

Turner S. Bristol, victualler, Sols, Poole and 
Co Gray's Inn square. 


Sols. Tarrant 
Sols. Price 


Sols. Ross and 
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cretiricates, Nor, 29. 

M. Heathfield, ld Broad street, and R. 
Heathfield, Sheffield, cotton spinuers.—M. 
Lovenlmry, Weston, victualler—G. Bleckly, 
Reading, dealer. — G. Robson, George-yard, 
Lombur<-street, merchant. — J. Phillpson. 
Stokoe, Neweast!e, money scrivener.—R. Bar- 
nard, North Au. ley-street, carver.—G. Arm- 
strong, Shadwc'!!, founder. S. Carthorne, 
Hackney-rood, dyer —E. Barchard, Fenchurch 
street Chambers, ship broker. —J. Gibson, 
Cheapside, warehouseman. 

BANKRUPTS.— Nov, 15. 

Arnold W. Hulme, Lancashire, victualler. Sol 
Shaw, Cursitor-street. 

Bel! T. Lincolo, baker, Sol. Spencer, Lamb's 
Conduit-street. 

Barnes W. Faruham, Surrey, coach maker. 
Sols. Dyne aud Son, Lincoln’s Inn-fields 
Collins T. of the Old Hall, Newport, Salop, 

corn dealer. Sol. Price, Lincoln's laa, New 

Square. 

Dover G. Bartholomewclose, taylor. Sol 
Hindman, Basinghail street 

Duncalfe W. F. Robin Hood-court, Bow-lane, 
carpenter. So/s. Templer and Co. Burr-st 
East Smithfield. 

Fletcher J. of Little Lever, Lancashire, cotton 
manufacturer. Sel. Makiusoa, Temple. 
Hodsou E.and H. Cross-street, Hatton Garden, 
printers. Sol. Ewbank, Brook-street, Gros- 

vetlor-square. 

Hunt E. Stangate-street, Surrey, timber-mer- 
chant, Scls. Wiltshire and Co, Old Broad- 
strect. 

Heuriques J. Old City Chambers, Bishopsgate 
strect, merchant. So/. Allingham, St. John’s 
Square. 

Hickman E. of Sedgley, Staffordshire, miller. 
Nols. Price and Co. Lincolto’s lan. 

Kemp A. F. Austin-friars, merchant. Sol. 
Hacket, New-court, Swithin’s-lane. 

Knight J. B. Shoreditch, cheesemonger. Nol. 
Hore, Furnival’s lon. 

Meers G. Chertsey, Surrey, taylor. So?. New- 
ton, Lyon's Tan. 

Mackay R. Manchester, bookbinder. Sol. 
Ellis, Chancery-lane 

Pe»nington G. Greenfield-street, Whitechap: |, 
bill broker. Nol. Chew, Feucburch-street. 

Richards L. of Honiton, grocer. Soul. Warry, 
New Inn. 

Varyer J. Oxford, tobacconist Sols. Ballaed 
and Co. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 


Pec. 3. 

W. Merritt, of Mill-lane, Tooley-street, mer- 
chant —T Mackenzie, of Billiter-lane corn- 
factor —W Lainbert, of Ivgleby, Yorkshire, 
dealer —W. Geduey, of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
corn factor —M. Ashford, of Birmingham, 


plater.—J. Wade, of Burntwood, Staffordshire, 
tanner. —S. Matthews, of Raicliffe Highway, 
draper.—J. Love and A. Mitchell, of Castie- 
street, Southwark, hat-manufacturers —J. and 
J.P. Tregeut, of Birmingham, auctioneers — 
HM. Brodie and T. Paterson, of Paterson, linen- 
drapers. 
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SCOTLAND. 
SEQUFSTRATIONS. 
Blake George, corn-merchant, 
Dumfries. 
Bartley John, smith, Paal’s Work, Edinburgh. 
Dow John, cattle dealer, Mickle Ohney. 
Gardeu and Co. merchants, Glasgow. 
Hamiiton Hugh and William, merchants, 
Greenock, 
Hamilton R. W. merchant, Leith. 
Irvine James, merchant, Glasgow. 
Me'lvitle Alexaud merchant, Cupar, Fife. 
Mitchell Jo] merchant, Bucklyford. 
Miller Andrew, seucmaker, Kilmarnock. 
Rossell Joha, ‘ucturer and mercantile 
egent, Scuth-P. idge-street, Edinburgh. 
Robertson Joseph, merchant, Glasgow 
Turnbull and Whigham, coal-merchaats, San- 
quibar. 
Thomson William, jun. merchant, Dundee. 
Wilson William, merchant, Glasgow. 
IRELAND. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Donnelly Patrick, of Ballgawby, in the county 
of Tyrone, shopkeeper. 

French aud Co. Dublin, bankers. 

Grierson George, Dublin, printer. 

Ginu Robert, Capel-street, hatter. 

Hamill Henry, Larne, in the county of An- 
trim, baker. 

Hilton William and John, Dublin, calico-prin- 
ter. 

Henderson John, Belfast, in the county of 
Antrim, cetton-spinuer. 

Joyce James and Francis Blake, Galway, 
bankers. 

Norman George, Chancery-lane, Dublin, iron- 
monger, &c 

Palmer Saint Ledger and Richard Fewtrell, 
Aston’s Quay, Dublin, coal-factors, 

Parks William, Dublin, merchant. 

Perrse Robevt and Henry %. Newcastle, in the 

Parks Joseph, Newry, in the county of Down, 
merchant. 

Pennell Robert, Waterford, merchant. 

Roche Nicholas, Wexford, woollen-draper. 

Sutton James, Dublin, merchant 

Seaver Stevenson and Henry Sutton, Usher’s 
Quay, in the city of Dublin, merchants. 
county of Galway, brewers. 

Sharkey Peter and Thomas, St. Andrew-street, 
bookbinders, &e 

Sutton Richard, Dublin, merchant 

Williams Joseph, Grange, in the county of 
Tyrone, and John Courtney, of Dublin, 
linen-merchants 

Wright Samuel, Ballymil!l, Baliyronan, in the 
county of Loudonderry. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Davis John James, Terenure, Dublin, lime- 
manufacture. 

Martin William, Cork, baker. 

O'Reilly Andrew, Kennedy’s-lane, 
iroumonger 

Pentland Henry. James’s-street. Dublin, dis- 
tiller. 

Prillips Hugh, Navan, Meath, linen-draper. 


at Lynns, 


Dublin, 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. LONDON MARKETS. 
WHEAT. 
| Dryness Oct. 15 ..19,208 quarters average 69s 5d 
2 Siz, =| Baromet. | . 12,222... 
Oct. 21 | 39 54 | 50 | 29.78/30 Poir ~ FLOUR 
22 | 54 | 57 | 50 976 Fair hes 507 Sacks 
23 | 50 | 50} 39) 68 Fair | O° 21 
24 38/48) 46) Fair Q8 .. 13,409 798 Old 
25 | 47 | 47 | 40 al Rain | Noy, 5 ., 15,794 ..... 69 3id 
27 | 45/51 | 46 "86 94 Fair BREAD. Quartern _ POTATOES, 
28 42 54 44 89 l23 Fair Oct. 29 Is lid | Ware 60s —d 100s —d 
99 44 49 43 | 0 Raja Nev. Is Midis. 50s —d 60s —d 
30} 45 48/44) 88115 Cloudy 
31| 44/52/50 (92/18 Cloudy — 
Noy. 1| 47/53 | 46; ,97] © Rain per Bushel 6s —d7s_ 6d 
46 | 53 | 40 | 30,001 0 Rain MEAT. 
3141) 47 | 96 01/31 Fair Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the Offal. 
4134146 | 49 29,90 '22 Cloudy Beef | mut. veal. pork {| lam. 
5 | 42 | 42 38 0 Rain 1814. s. d.| 2. 
6 | 34} 46 | 31 ,89/18 Fair Oct. 2 ..5 816 O19 619744 0 0 
7135 46 | 46 572 |2 Fair 31 5 816 0/7 8 17 610 0 
8} 37] 47] 38] 32/20 Fair 8|7 
9/36/46] ,59/04 Fair | Nov. 14... 5 0/8 O/7 O 
10 | 32 | 44 | 32 590 130 Pair SUGAR. 
11 | 32 | 46 | 45 | 30.12/27 Fair Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 154s 
12 | 50 | 52 | 46 | 29.88/29 Fair Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 162s 
13 | 46 | 46 | 40 20 Foir Loaves, fine......... 
14 | 46! 52! 47 399 | S. Rain | Powder, ordinary, 9to 166s 
15 | 49 | 52 | 43 37210 Cloudy COTTON TWIST. 
16 | 45 | 50) 41 987 |24 Stormy | Oct 24. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 4s, 3d. 
17 | 42] 51 | 46 91 22 Fair No. 120 9s, Od. 
18 | 46 | 52); 47 62 [23 Pair 2d quality, No. 40 3s. 10d. 
19 | 46 | 53 40 993 (20 Pair Discount—10 to 12} per cent. 
20 [ 35 | 40 | 37 57} 0 S. Rain | COA Ls, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance. 


Sunderland. | Newcastle. 


London Premiums of Insurance, Oct. 25 .. 57s Od to 60 0 | 56s: Od to 64 0 

October 24. Nov. 1... 60s 0d 620)54s 6d 649 

8 .. 60s Od 000/558 Od 68 0 

At 11. Povle, Exeter, Dartmouth, Plymouth, 15 .. 52s Od 6101528 0d 649 
and Falmouth. LEATHER. 


At 1 g. Y¥ rmouth, Hull, and Newcastle Butts, 50 to 56lb. 26d | Calf Skins 30 to 

At 3 to4gs. Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Newry, | Dressing Hides .. 224] 541b. per doz. 36s 
Bristol, Chester, aud Liverpool. N. B Crop hides for cut. 24d | Ditto 50 to 70.. 42s 
Uncertain on account of American Privateers | pja; Ordinary .. 20d | Seals, Lange.... 92. 
in Irish aud St. George’s Channel : upto 7 gs. | so, p: yellow, ®8a.; mottled 110s.; curd 114s. 


At 2 gs. to 6 gs. France; back 6 gs. CANDLES: per doz. 14s. 5d. ; moulds 11s. 6d 
At4 to 5 os. Gottenburgh. Home same. 
At 6 gs. Madcira, ret. 3. Home 10 gs. ( aaa of oe winge. 
At 4 to5 as. East-India, Comp. ships. Amsterdam, us. 33- 10 | Bilboa 40 
At 6 gs. Gibraltar, returns 2; Cadiz, Lisbon, Ditto atsight 33-6 | Palermo, per oz. 125d. 
Oporto; Home the same, ret. 2 gs. for convoy. Rotterdam 10-8 | Leghorn 54 
At 5 gs. Leeward Islands, with covvoy, re- | Hamb.us. 2 31-9 | Genoa 50 
: Altona us,2 31-10] Venice, 23 


turns 24 ge. Alte 
Cape of Good Hope, Africa, Malaga, &c. 8 gs. | aris, 1d.d 21-6 | Naples 46 
At 10 to 15 gs. Western Isles, home to 20 gs Ditto, 2 us, 21-80 Lisbon 682 
At 6 gs. Jamaica, with convoy; return 3 Madrid 415 Operto 674 
Home 20 to 25 gs. Ditto eff. 43 | Dublin 64 
At 8 as. Brazils, home 10 gs. Cadiz, 403 Cork 7 


Cadiz, eff. 43 
Agio Bank of Holland, 3 per cent. 
HAY and STRAW. 


At 8 to 10 gs. East-Indies, out and home. 
Malta, Sicily, &c 8 gs. ret. 3. 
At 8 as. Honduras, ret. 4. 


At 12 to l5qs. Canada, Newfoundland, ret. AT SMITHFIFLD. 
Home 20 gs. ret. 10 gs. Hay Straw. Clover. 
St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. Steckholm, 8 to 
10 gs. Home 10 os Oct.29..5 0 0 200 615 0 
At 25 to 30 gs. Southern Whale Fishery; out] Nov 5..5 0 Of 2090, 77 0 
and home, 3..6 © 0 25 0 7 0 0 
i 9.5 00] 200 | 700 
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PRICES CURRENT, Nov. 


American pot-ash, percwt. 3 16 


Ditto pe eri 
Brandy,Cogniac, bonds gal 
Camphire, refined .. Ib 


Ditto unrefined .. cwt. 
Cochineal, garb. bond. th. 


Ditto, East-India .... 
Coffee, fine bond... .ewt. 
Ditto ordinary ...... 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, Ib. 
Ditto Jamaica .. 
Ditto Smyrna .. 
Ditto East-Indita 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 
Scrivelloes 
Flax, Riga ........ ton 
Ditto Petersburgh 
Galls, Turkey .... ewt. 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 
Ditto, English 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,ewt. 


Hemp, Riga,...... ton 5 


Ditto Petersburgh .. 
Indigo, Caraceas .. Ib. 
Ditto East-India.... 
Iron, British bars .. ton 


Ditto Swediskc.c.n.p. ‘ 


Ditto Norway ...... 
Lead in pigs ...... fod 
Ditto red ......° ton 
Lead white ...... toa 
Logwood chips .... ton 
Madder, Dutch crop,ewt. 
Mahogany ........ ft. 
Oil, Lucca..24 gal jar 
D tto spermaceti ..ton 
Ditto whale ........ 
Florence, chest 
Pitch, Stockholm . .cwt. 
Raisins, bloom... .cwt. 
Rice, Caroliua...... 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India,ewt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib 
Silk, raw, .. Ditto .. 
Tallow, Russia, white 
yellow 
Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 
Tin in blocks......cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryland, Ib 
Ditto Virginia ...... 
Wax, Guinea......cwt 
Whale-fins (Greenl ) ton 
Wine: 
Red Port, bond pipe .. 
Ditto 
Ditto Madeira........ 
Ditto Vidonia ........ 
Ditto Calcavella ...... 
Ditto Sherry...... butt 
Ditto Mountain ...... 
Ditto Claret..,... hogs 


4. 
4. ¢ 

8 

5 

6 

i6 O 

0 8 

§° 7 
3 13 
0 2 

0 3 

0 2 

4 

27 
18 
&5 
73 #0 
13 
0 3 

013 

8 O 

50 «(0 
0 12 

0 7 

14 10 
23 10 
14 0 
299 
30 0 
44 0 
13 0 
5 16 

0 1 

Ig 
68 0 
36 
2 18 

0 18 

5 

3 10 

0 6 

0 3 
415 

214 

111 

4 6 

1 17 

8 0 

1 

0 2 

8 10 

86 0 
62 0 
55 (0 
30. 60 
72 
72 
45 0 
27 
20 
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24th, 1814. 


& 
Oto4 5 O 
410 0 
110 0 


0 20 0 O 

0 0 0 
0 75 0 0 
0 14 0 O 
1! 0 4 1 
6 O14 
0 56 0 0 
0 53 
0 012 6 
6 O12 
0 1 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 1610 0 
0 30 0 0 
0 3 0 0 
0 45 0 0 
0 14 0 
0 0 
4019 
v0 0 0 0 
0 0 00 
0 38 0 0 
000 
6 0 0 0 
0 7 0 
0 0 0 0 
4 0 6 6 
7 0 0 6 
0 0 0 0 
0 3 00 
0 113 
0 0 0 0 
& 
6 000 
0 8 6 O 
6 
0 023 7 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 64 0 0 
0 63 0 0 
0 75 0 0 
0 00 0 
6 0 0 
0 68 0 O 
0 3 0 0 
78 


Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, 
Fire-Office Shares, &c. Nov. 24. 


Chelanar ........ 
Grand Junction......... oe. 210 — 211 — 


Ditto (optional loan)........ 10 Dt. 
Grand 54 Dt 
Huddersfield ..... wile 84 20 
Ditto (new) si... 15 10 
Leeds and Liverp. 


Ditto (new) 167 — 
Mionmouthshive............ 160 — 
26°90 
oudwater ...... 232 — — 
jocks, 
Commercial New .......... 15 


Bast Tadia « £6.... 196 
East 45 
West India...... % 154 — 
Road. 
Highgate Archway 501.sh... 1010 — 
Insurance Companies. 


Eagle 501. sh I. pd. 
Globe Div. 61. ewe —— 
Hope eee 22 — — 
Imperial 500 sh. 501 pd. 4B 
Royal Exchange .......... 23-— — — 


Union Fire and Life 1001. sh. 
Water Works. 


Portsmouth & Farlington.... 21 _ 


Bridges. 
Strand 1001. sh. all pd....... 20 — 20 10 
Ditto Annuities ..... prem. 10 oon 
Literary Institutiors. 


Surry 30 gs. .... 
Misesllandous. 

Anction Mart......... cape 

London Commercial Sale ) 


Gas Light and Coke Company 20 
London Fleur Company .,., 5 


| 


| | 
| 
0 5 6 4 
0 6 
19 0 0 
0 8 6 
510 
-d 317 
0 2102 
02 4 
0 2 6] 
5 5 0 
| 31 
is ‘ 
2s 
is 
rs 
d. 
OF 
0 
9 
4 
| 
4 
Au 
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Daily Prices of STOCKS, from 21st Ocroper to 20th November, 1814, 
oF we JES ix 
45 aS [Fe 5 
21.248 2) 6514 | 1-16 | — 66 
22; — 644 2 | 65: 967} — 65) 
25| K.!| Geo. IIE. Ae Cess ion, | 
26; — 1642 64) 642 65 | — | 96) — 652 
27 24731632 64) 642 65 [81 | 961) — | — 65 
— i622 31, 6344 {80 | 95!) — 15.16) — 64 
29! — | 644 2 95 | «is 1318 
(688 645 [802 | 954 — 15-16) — 642 
iNOV } | 
1] — (631 24) 64! 633] — | 953) — Is 78 | — 642 
2247 21634 2 1792 | 954) — | — 64 
3246162! 63] 634 2 953) — 15 — 6! 
4)2462'631 6462 [79h 951; — | — 64} 
5| Powder P! 
7/247 4 43 [802 | 962) — 116 3-16 | — — | 82 16! 5p} 63} 
8/247 |64! 35 4; 1792 | 962) 93 1-8 | — — | 22 16 | Sp | 654 
9 — '632 4 — — |32/—/]15;5 | 644 
10;246 634 3 4 {792 | 952 93 16 1-16 | — — | 4! j187 | 15 5p | 642 
11 246! 634 2 1792 | 96 {16 612 31 1188 | 16 5p | 65 
} {792 | 953] — |16 — | 
14) — ‘63! + 180 | 96 923116 — | 16] 5 | 642 
15} — 634 64] 64! 5 | 964) 937/16 1-16 | — | 33 | 16 | 5 64 
16/246 638 644 | 96) — |16 1-16 | — 17 | 5 642 
17.246 \631 2 | 642 | 96 | 5 | 64} 
| — (633 7 3 1 96 | — 116 5 342) 
9 — 2 | 642 [80 | 96 | — — | 
| | | } 
es th 
IRISH FUNDS 
| FRENCH FUNDS 
| From October 23, to 
Sept {——|——_'! | —j——|| 23 (74 a5] 1186 — 
29/198 | 77), 274 1100 — —j|--} 9m 1189 — 
30] — — | — {1002 10031 1817] — | — | —|—j 27 6) \ 
Octh 1972) — 1002} — | — | 774994 | 29 75) 1184 — 
21/201 | 784) 772 1019,216217) 52 | — j 100 —{—/ 10) 1197 — 
27/201 | 782) 784 1817] — | — |1004) | Nov 
23) — | 782 781 — — 78 2174 
20) — | 782.78 1015 101g) — | — 1 78 |1004 4/73 65) 4 
| 12 [72 60) Liss — 
| 14 90) 1190 
IN LONDON. | AT NEW YORK | 16 71 90 1185 — 
November 28. ) No late Quotations. |} 18 {72 25) 1187 — 
| 21 15) 1188 — 
Old 6 per cent. ...... 90 
Bank Shares. ........ 8&5 86 
By J. M. Richards on, 23, Cornhill. 
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